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Vou. V. HARTFORD, JANUARY, 1858. No. i. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


At the last annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ As- 
sociation the following Resolutions, offered by Mr. Clark, of the Eaton 
School, New Haven, were unanimously passed and the Editor of the 
Common School Journal was commissoned te see that they were 
carried into effect : 

Resolved ; That we communicate to the Hon. Joun D. Paiisrickx, 
late Superintendent of Common Schools in this State, our grateful 
acknowledgments for the highly judicious and valuable services 
which he has rendered to the cause of popular education in this 
State, and that we advise him of our heartfelt sympathy and best 
wishes in his new field of labor. 

Resolved; That we appoint a Committee to prepare a sketch of 
Mr. Philbrick’s life, for publication in the Common School Journal, 
and that means be provided for procuring a likeness of Mr. Philbrick 
to accompany said sketch. 

These resolutions were expressive of a feeling, deep and strong, 
on the part of the teachers of the state, that Mr. Philbrick, during 
his residence among them, had rendered important and valuable sei- 
vice, in the great work of improving our Common Schools, by diffu- 
sing through the community more correct views in relation to the 
magnitude of the teacher’s vocation and at the same time awakening 
in the minds of the teachers themselves a more just appreciation of 
the nature and objects of their mission. 

It was felt by the teachers and friends of education, that the efforts 
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of Mr. Philbrick had resulted in much good to a common cause, and 
as an expression of their approval of those efforts it was thought that 
the execution of the plan contemplated by the resolutions would 

. -constituty aiiémehto at once gratifying to the teachera of Connecti- 
: cattand éonrplifpedtary to their late and highly honored Superintend- 
sent: I¢is, hoverex, ne easy task to give a sketch which will do full 


watiegs :fustict to thesubgect:. .. We shall aim in this article to make brief al- 


sdusign, £0 Mr.- -Phibbrick’s early life and to his educational labors pre- 

* + vipua: to, Koming - to this state,—to refer to his services and their 
results, while here, and to speak of some of the more prominent traits 
in his character which at once tend to give success to his efforts and 
make him a model for others. 

John Dudley Philbrick was born at Deerfield, N. H., February 27th 
1818. At an early age he manifested an ardent desire for knowledge 
and resolved on pursuing a collegiate course of study. With this in 
view his preparatory course was pursued at the Academy in Pem- 
broke N. H. and in 1838, at the age of 20 yearz, he was admitted to 
Dartmouth College from which he received graduating honors in 1842. 

During his preparatory course he taught school two different sea- 
sons, in his native and a neighboring town. 

While a member of college he taught a school, for three successive 
winters,in the town of Danvers, Mass. Immediately after leaving 
college he was employed as assistant teacher in an excellent High 
School in Roxbury, Mass. from which, after a service of two years, 
he was elected to a sub-mastership in the Boston English High 
School,——a school of the very first rank. Such was his success here 
that at the expiration of one year he was elected principal of the 
Writing department of the Mayhew school at an annual salary of 
$1500. He occupied this position with signal success until 1847, 
two years, when on the organization ef the Quincy School, one of 
the largest Schools of the city, he was made principal. His success 
here, for the term of five years, was complete, and under his judici- 
ous management and excellent influence this school became a deser- 
ving model,—the just pride of the friends of popular education in- 
Boston. But, as important as this position was,a wider and more in- 
fluential sphere was in store for him. In 1852 he was tendered the 
office of Associate Principal of the Connecticut State Normal School 
and, though the salary offered was considerably less than he was re- 
ceiving in Boston, he decided, in view of the work to be accomplished, 
to accept the situation. He removed to New Britain, Ct. in January 
1852 and immediately entered upon the discharge of the duties of 
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his new office. He was singularly fortunate in his associates and 
fellow laborers. In Mr. Barnard, whose life has been so incessantly 
devoted to the interests of common schools, he found a uniform friend, 
& wise counsellor, a ready help. In Mr. Camp, now his honored suc 
cessor,—then a Professor in the Institution,—he found not only a 
devoted friend but one who was ever with him, heart and hand, in 
the great work so near and dear to the hearts of the two. 

During the term of his service in the Normal School he did much 
to elevate the character of the institution,—much to convince the 
people that a well conducted Normal School was a great blessing to 
any Stdte. Previous to this time this institution had not gained a 
very strong hold of the hearts of the people ;—indeed, some had be- 
gan to doubt whether it should be sustained. But Mr. Philbrick’s 
coming gave anew impulse to the cause. He entered upon his du- 
_ ties with a just sense of their important nature, with a mind well dis- 
ciplined for the work before him and, more than all, with a heart full 
of true enthusiasm. He very soon, and in an eminent degree, suc- _ 
ceeded in infusing his own views and spirit into the minds of those 
connected with him, and those under his training. By his earnest, 
decided, yet always kind and gentlemanly course, he at once com- 
manded attention and respect, and we believe it was a general and 
strong feeling on the part of the members of the school that their 
leader was a worthy model forthem. He was also regarded with the 
highest respect and confidence by his co-laborers. From Prof. Camp, 
who had been connected with the institution from its organization he 
received ready, cordial and judicious co-operation—and from the 
lady who has so long and so admirably filled a prominent position in 
the Board of instruction he received the most pleasant and valuable 
services,—of both of which, he often speaks in terms of grateful re- 
membrance.—Indeed all connected with him in the management of 
the school were, with him, ready to “spend and be spent,” in the 
great work before them,—while from the Hon. Mr. Barnard, then 
State Superintendent of Schools, and from the Board of Trustees he 
ever received those cheering proofs of respect and confidence which 
all wise men are wont to bestow upon him who manifests peculiar 
skill, tact and power in the performance of appropriate duties. We 
thus speak of the harmonious and co-operative spirit which was so 
strongly and constantly manifested on the part of all parties,— 
because the mere existence and exercise of such a spirit speak in 
the strongest terms of commendation of him whose efforts secured the 
same. 
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During the latter part of 1854, the Hon. Henry Barnard, who had 
so long and so faithfully labored for the schools of Connecticut, re- 
signed his post as Superintendent of schools and Principal of the 
Normal School. On his nomination Mr. Philbrick was unanimously 
elected to the highly important positions thus vacated. Of Mr. Phil- 
brick, at this time, Mr. Barnard thus writes to Mr. Huntington, then 
President of the State Teachers’ Association: “Mr. Philbrick, as you 
know, is a wise, practical teacher, of large personal experience in 
every department of the educational field, and has shown himself 
willing to labor in season and out of season, and to spend and be 
spent, in the cause of popular schools and popular education. He 
enjoys the highest respect and love of the teachers, and by his ability, 
common sense and devotion to his duties will deserve and secure the 
confidence and co-operation of the people of the state.” 

Enjoying the confidence of such a man as Mr. Barnard, as well as 
that of the prominent teachers and friends of education within the 
’ State, Mr. Philbrick’s official term of service, in this higher depart- 
ment, commenced under the most favorable circumstances and gave 
full promise of cheering results. During bis connection with the 
Normal School he had been brought into frequent intercourse with 
Messrs. Barnard and Camp, and his relations to these gentlemen were 
of the most pleasant and profitable nature. But as important and 
. valuable as these associations were, they were only helps to success. 
Fortunately, for the cause of education, Mr. Philbrick possessed within 
himself, in a high degree, the requisites for success. Added to a large 
and varied experience he had a degree of tact and energy which em- 
inently fitted him for the discharge of the duties required of him. 
With a heart full of zeal he engaged in his labors and brought to bear 
upon them those common sense and practical views which so much 
commend themselves to men of thoughtful minds. He readily saw 
that certain measures were indispensable in the work of elevating 
and improving the schools and in 1856—during the second year of 
his official service he had the satisfaction of knowing that two of the 
measures most dear to him were actually adopted by the General 
Assembly. One of these was the abolition of the old School Socie- 
ties, or making the same co-extensive with the town limits. Mr. 
Barnard had previously urged this step and done much to prepare 
the public mind for it, but the decisive and final effort was made by 
Mr. Philbrick. The importance of this measure is already seen and 
felt by many towns though years must elapse before its perfect results 
can be seen. Under the old organization each religious society man- 
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aged its school affairs and in many towns there were not less than 
three or four distinct school societies. As a consequence there was 
no general and united action in school matters. The meetings for 
school purposes were neglected, and school concerns were managed, 
or, more frequently, mismanaged, by a few narrow-minded men. By 
the change effected the school interests are made prominent and 
brought before the people of the town at their annual meeting—and 
thus an opportunity is afforded for diffusing information among the 
people and urging them to additional effort for the improvement of 
the schools. 

Another measure, secured by the efforts of Mr. Philbrick, was the 
establishment of District Libraries. An act was passed authorizing 
the State Treasurer to pay to each district the sum of ten dollars on 
condition that an equal amount be raised by the district. It is less 
than two years since the passage of the act and yet nearly 300 dis- 
trict libraries have already been formed, and nearly 20,000 volumes 
of interesting and instructive books have thus been circulated through 
our rural districts. The influence of these libraries in increasing 
school interest, in diffusing knowledge and encouraging a taste for 
reading and love for school is beyond estimate. 

But we have neither time nor space for detail. Nor is it necessary 
that we enlarge or expand. Mr. Philbrick’s labors are yet fresh in 
the minds of a grateful people and of benefited teachers, and by them — 
he will long be cherished. His influence upon members of the Nor- 
mal school, at the Teachers’ Institutes, and educational gatherings, 
for the Common School Journal, and among the people, was highly 
salutary, for all his measures and efforts for the improvement of 
schools were peculiarly characterized by those strong common sense 
views which tended greatly to commend him and his efforts to all 
who had any desire to see our schools raised to their true position. 

In December, 1856, Mr. Philbrick was unanimously elected to the 
office of Superintendent of the public schools of the city of Boston. 
Much to the regret of all the friends of popular education in our State 
he decided to accept the appointment and, with this in view, he closed 
his official labors in this state on January 7th, 1857, and on the day 
following assumed the labors of his new office, the duties of which he 
has, thus far, discharged with great fidelity, and to the entire accept- 
ance of those by whom he was elected. From what has been said it 
will be seen that, from the time of his leaving college down to the 
present day, Mr. Philbrick has been in constant and active service— 
always progressing and rising and as constantly meeting the expecta- 
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tions of his friends. We shall close our remarks by alluding briefly, 
to two or three of the prominent characteristics which have given to 
Mr. P. the high degree of success which has attended his efforts—a 
success no less deserved than remarkable. 

1. He brought to bear upon his work a well disciplined and earnest 
mind. At an early age he contemplated preparation for entering the 
legal profession, but being convinced that the business of teaching of- 
fered a wide sphere for usefulness he resolved to devote his time and 
talents to the great work of education. Having decided upon this 
course his next aim was to prepare himself fully for the work in view, 
and he was ever active in making additions to his knowledge and 
seeking means for personal and professional improvement. Nearly 
twenty years ago, when he was a member of college, it was our priv- 
ilege to be engaged in teaching in the same town and well do we re- 
member the great delight he manifested in visiting schools and in at- 
tending the occasional meetings of the teachers for mutual improve- 
ment. We have often heard him speak of these early privileges as 
highly conducive to his enjoyment and success. He was ever ready 
to learn from whatever sources might be within his reach and it was 
his unceasing endeavor to become, in all respects, well qualified for 
the work before him—a work whose magnitude and importance has 
increased in his mind the more and the longer it has been contem- 
plated. He was among the first and most active to extend the means 
for the elevation of his chosen profession. At educational meetings 
whether in town, county, state, or national, he was ever ready to co- 
operate in word and deed. In the support of Teachers’ Journals he 
was ever ready with heart, hand and means. When that excellent 
(and now the oldest of its kind) periodical, the Massachusetts Teach- 
er, commenced its existence, he was one of the prominent editors and 
an active member of the committee of publication, and most earnestly 
and faithfully did he labor to place that Journal in its present elevated 
and useful position. 

2. Mr. Philbrick has ever manifested a spirit of indomttable per- 
severance. It has ever been his endeavor to have the path of duty 
plain before him and then to walk therein undiscouraged by any obsta- 
cles which might present themselves. For him to know that a cer- 
tain end was desirable and important was enough to call forth that 
spirit of energetic action which would make its successful attainment 
sure, and difficulties which would have discouraged others only served 
to stimulate him to greater effort. To say that immediate success 
always crowned his efforts would not be true, but atemporary failure 
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only served the better to qualify him for a future and higher degree 
of success and usefulness. 

3. His judgment of individual character and fitness has been of 
great service to him. Situated as he is, and has been, in positions 
which required the aid of others, it has been of the utmost importance 
that the right kind of assistance be procured. His ability to judge 
of individual character was such that he rarely failed to form a right 
estimate and hence he usually selected as his fellow-laborers those 
whose qualifications and tastes fitted them for the positions they were 
called to occupy. The same quality was also of great service to him 
in the discipline and control of those under his charge, so that at the 
same time that he accomplished the desired object and secured a wise 
and wholesome discipline, he gained the confidence of those governed 
and caused them to see and feel that his views and requirements were 
reasonable and just. 

4. He possesses a spirit of true enthusiasm. Perhaps this quality, 
more than any other, has contributed to give success to his efforts. 
It has imparted life and vigor to all other qualifications, or traits, and 
without this they would have been but partially effective. He always 
engaged in his work with a heart alive to its accomplishment and 
succeeded in inspiring in others a spirit of genial enthusiasm—thus 
leading them to labor with him, “heart and hand,” in a common work. 
Such was his influence, in this particular, that all who were in any 
way associated with him were at once brought to exercise a common 
sympathy and to labor with a union of purpose and devotion of heart, 
ever feeling that Ats work was their work, and hts success their suc- 
cess—and the genial smile which uniformly “lighted up” his coun- 
‘enance when the efforts of others gratified him had a great power in 
causing them to labor to merit his approval. 

It is not unfrequently the case, that a man equally industrious 
fails to do all that he might, merely because in his manner and acts 
he manifests none of that genial sympathy and confidence which are 
so essential to secure the hearty and enthusiastic co-operation of all 
in any manner associated with him. , 

Much more might be said, but we deem it unnecessary, as we are 
writing of one whose career is yet unfinished. If we have said aught 
which shall tend to awaken in others higher aspirations or lead them 
to the accomplishment of greater good, our object will be attained. 
It has been no part of our purpose to eulogize the subject of our re- 
marks, for his works and uniform success constitute a stronger eulo- 
gium than words of ours could express. In our allusion to individual 
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characteristics it has not been our aim to speak of all the worthy 
traits of his character, but rather present such as others may possess 
and which, with proper culture, will help to secure for them every de- 
sirable and reasonable success in the*performance of incumbent duties, 


For the Common School Journal. 
LITTLE ISABEL’S PRAYER. 


Ir was the close of a dark, dreary day, and I sat alone in my 
school-room. With a sigh of relief, I had given the signal for dis- 
missal, and listened to the echo of the last departing footstep. I was 
left alone with my thoughts—sad, troubled thoughts. | 

I reviewed the day, and remembered the many things which had 
occurred to discourage me, how I had looked in vain for some hope- 
ful sign, and how I had labored earnestly, sometimes hopefully and 
sometimes cast down, for many weeks, and yet was aware of little 
good accomplished, little advancement in knowledge and little moral 
improvement on the part of my pupils. I began to think I had mis- 
taken my calling, and that in my weakness and want of experience, 
I ought never to have taken upon myself the responsible duties of a 
teacher. 

While I sat there, jenainiz my aching head upon my hands, I was 
startled by the touch of a little hand upon my arm, and, looking up, 
I saw beside me the innocent face of Isabel Lee, one of my most 
faithful scholars. Often had a glance at her earnest face cheered 
me, during the day, and often in my heart had I blessed the child. 
Now, she had come back to the school-room for a book, and, knowing 
by my position, that I was sad, she had stolen to my side. I put my 
arm around her, and drew her to me, without a word. She paused 
a moment, then, looking up into my face, she said softly, “ Miss 
Grey, I prayed for you, last night.” 

God bless the child! How the music of those words soothed my 
weary heart! I felt no longer alone and desolate amid my cares. 
A child’s heart had lifted up its prayer of faith for me, and I knew 
God had heard it, and would bless me. 

I felt reproved and humbled. Amid my repinings, I had forgotten 
the throne, and, instead of casting my care on Him who is the Teach- 
er’s Friend, I had been trying to bear my burden alone. 

After a few more sweet, childish words, little Isabel left me once 
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more alone. But now, in my musings were mingled more of hope 
and trust. I recalled the earnest words of one of Connecticut’s hon- 
ored poets, herself a teacher in her youthful days : 


‘‘ Sow precious seed in hope 
Its blessed fruits to see, 
In God’s own good appointed time, 
That is the time for thee.” 


And when I reached my home, I sought the solitude of my chamber, 
to pour out my soul in prayer to Him who hath said: “In the morn- 
ing sow thy seed, in the evening withhold not thine hand, for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good.” 

Fellow Teachers: ours is a hard lesson, to “learn to labor and to 
wart.” The sowing of the precious seed is not half so difficult as 
waiting to see its fruits. We murmur and grow sad when we can 
witness no good immediately resulting from effort. But let us not be 
wearied or disheartened. Remember, 


** God’s own good appointed time, 
That is the time for thee.” 


If we labor in hope, trusting Him who ever rewards fatthful, earnest 
effort, we shall accomplish much good, though we may never be able 
to reckon its amount on this side heaven. 

Let us impress the child-hearis entrusted to us, with thoughts of 
the blessed Savior; then may we believe that many little forms will 
be bowed, and many little hands meekly clasped, in prayer for us. 


THE CRITERIA OF A GOOD TEACHER. 


WHat constitutes a good teacher? What elements of character, 
or what combination of elements is most desirable? What amount 
of knowledge, what degree of attainment in virtue, what accuracy 
and skill in imparting instruction can entitle one to so useful a sta- 
tion, and a name so honorable? To such questions every teacher 
frames answers in accordance with his own ideas. Yet are there 
certain cardinal points, not left to be adopted or rejected as the mind 
may fancy, but fixed, and standing out in full relief, as the outlines 
of a picture which every one may shade, but none completely change. 
Some of these are worthy of careful consideration. 

First of all is a heart and soul filled with love for his work. He, 
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who goes like a scourged slave to his daily task, is surely to be pit- 
ied ; more to be pitied are his employers, and most of all his scholars. 

But this essential embraces more than that love which is engen- 
dered by ambition or hope of gain. 

Its motives are higher and more pure; its secret springs are deeper 
and more unfailing; the ends, which it strives to accomplish, are 
more ennobling and more worthy. 

It may have its origin in that mysterious world of thought and 
motive, so active in the heart of every one; but the stream is the 
clearest and its waters most life-giving, when it has its fountain in 
the heart of the Christian teacher. Then it distils its waters as qui- 
etly as the dew at night, and, like the sunshine and the rain, it falls 
upon the evil and the good. Such love is awakened, not only by the 
virtuous but also by the vicious; not by the studious or the diligent 
alone, but even by the idler and the indolent; not as often by the 
children of the rich and the learned, as by those of the ignorant and 
the poor. It shows itself in every effort made to reclaim the way- 
ward, to raise up the down-trodden, and, by means of moral training 
and education, to throw around the children of poverty and sorrow 
something of the light and gladness, which belong to the days of 
childhood. To a teacher under its influence his work seems larger 
every day he lives, and the responsibility more weighty, and the con- 
sequences of unfaithfulness more fearful and more lasting. 

Therefore is he exercised continually, that in all possible ways he 
may promote their welfare, and that, by kind words and an upright 
example, he may induce them to grow up better men and better 
women. “Love begets love,” says the old adage, and the teacher 
finds abundant occasion to prove its truth. There are not many 
youthful minds whom he cannot, for a time, control by it, while to 
some in every school, its influence will long be felt, and become like 
the mantle of the ascending prophet, which imparted to Elisha a 
double portion of the prophet’s spirit. In the next place it is essen- 
tial that a teacher should be a diligent scholar, a close thinker, an 
active worker. The honor of his profession, the interests of his 
school, and his own advancement, all demand that he should aim to 
become an adept in every branch in which he is called to instruct. 
He ought to do more than this, and explore, in a degree at least, 
those branches which lie beyond the range of ordinary studies. In 
doing so, he will find an abundant reward in an increased facility in 
teaching even the rudiments of knowledge. To do this, and not neg- 
lect school duties, requires unceasing industry. There must be no 
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idle hours indulged, those silent thieves, that steal like dreams along 
the pathway of our life, and, ere we are aware, drink up the sweetest 
waters which fill the fountain of our being. 

If there are those who do not enjoy advantages for pursuing an 
extended course of study, let them push to their utmost limit the ad- 
vantages already possessed, and as the astronomer, by the aid of his 
telescope, finds what first appeared a naked void to teem with worlds, 
so shall they find new truths on every leaf of Nature’s book, which, 
to their unassisted sight, seemed only blank. We climb new heights 
only to find new heights above us. All are alike in this. It is nec- 
essary for the teacher to possess the habit of ready thinking, in order 
that he may render more available the knowledge already acquired» 
and that he may cultivate this same power in children, at the earliest 
possible stage of their education. It is not the amount of knowledge, 
which children acquire at school, that is to be regarded, so much as 
the methods by which they gain it, and the discipline and activity of 
mind induced by it. It is a just inference, that, as it is unwise to 
place as overseer in a factory an acknowledged drone, or one igno- 
rant of seamanship in command of an ocean steamer, so it is unwise 
in parents, and unjust towards children, to place as teacher in a 
school room, one who loves not study, who cannot think, or who will 
not work. 

There is space to notice but one more criterion—a readiness in 
observing and understanding the natural dispositions of children. 
Human nature, as developed in childhood, is very different from hu- 
man nature as developed in manhood. “ Men are but children of a 
larger growth,” just as the century oak is but a sapling of an hundred 
years. Yet who would recognize in the twisted, gnarled and knotted 
trunk, the smooth and thrifty tree, which, rightly trained, would have 
become a beauty and an ornament? The teacher, among his pupils, 
is like the chemist in his laboratory. About him are materials, 
which, treated by a skillful hand, may be made instrumental of good, 
but which, in the hands of one ignorant and unskillful, become the 
aure agents of destruction. Herein lies the very acme of school gov- 
ernment, and he, who most thoroughly understands the dispositions 
of his scholar, will have the least use for the rod or the ferule. He 
is able to inspire his scholars with such a confidence in him, when 
they find that he does not misconstrue their motives, that they fear 
him, not as a tyrant, but as one whose decisions are approved by 
conscience within; and such a feeling does away, in a great degree, 
with all disposition to rebel, or to appeal from his decrees. 
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Nor is the reflex influence of such a faculty lost upon the teacher. 
He is often asking himself, “Is not God’s universe within the head, 
whether there be a torn cap, or king’s diadem without?’ His en- 
deavor is, not to train a few favorites, or a few classes, to advertise 
his fame before visitors, or upon days of examination, but to diffuse 
widely among his pupils, that degree of cultivation, that love of 
knowledge, that discipline of mind, that integrity of character, which 
shall fit them to discharge, in the most creditable manner, the duties 
of life. S. H. 

Naugatuck, Dec. 8th, 1857. 


GOOD HITS WELL GIVEN.—No. 2. 


[We hope the following letter and its predecessor, to which we have given 
the above heading, have not been written in vain, as they contain hints too valu- 
able to be lost. The proof of No. 1 was intrusted to an inexperienced eye and 
a few errors escaped detection. On page 355, about the middle of the page, 
linguid should have been lingual, and inclination, 7th line from bottom of the 
page, should have been instruction.—EpitTor. ] 


Easy Cuarr, October. 

My Dear A.: I left off, when I last occupied this seat for your 
sake, in the very midst of a crowd of remembrances, all springing to 
the point of my pen, at the summons of that Horatian criticism, about 
which we were then discoursing. And still, as I resumed my seat 
and unburdened myself of weightier cares, the same troop gallop 
a-down from those cranial lofts, on nerval race course, to the smooth, 
clear field, on which you now read their lines. 

That criticism,—he promises well, he performs poorly. There it 
is, shot off again, as it has been for eighteen centuries, at every 
would-be of all those ages, and in every land. Promise, without 
performance! How it whizzes among the strutting pretenders of 
the ages gone, and would unstarch the dressed up bloats of this Oc- 
tober day, if they only had sense enough to discern the things it 
makes them. So thought we, once. It wasonthis wise. You were 
then your mother’s wee bit, toddling about, and do not remember the 
incident, or rather the chapter of incidents, which I will now let you 
see. You have heard us speak of our home in Bluedale. Good, 
honest, unpretending folks were they who lived there—well read, 
and well to do. One November afternoon, a youth who had lived 
somewhere among a less favored people than our Bluedale commu- 
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nity, called at the room of the select school in the village. With a 
bow and a flourish, he handed its head teacher a card and advertise- 
ment. | 

“Professor S is happy to announce to the citizens of Blue- 
dale, one of his very celebrated lectures on Mnemotechny, for this 
evening only. He will put his hearers in possession of a new art of 
Memory—an improvement on that of Professor Gouraud himself— 
by which any one cav, with unfailing certainty, recall any thing 
which he has once memorized. He solicits their attention to the 
following list of testimonials, and hopes for a patronage such as the 
noble art which he is to teach demands.” 

Then followed a list of names, some of them well known, and more 
of them with their string of jingling prefixes and capital appendages, 
well made for the occasion; and underneath them all, a sort of mar- 
ginal reading for the rest, was this: “for six cents the lecturer will 
supply his hearers with a chart which contains the key to this new 
science. Terms of admission six cents also. Front seats reserved 
for the ladies.” 

Now, here was a chance. Professor S———— can do what all 

these capitalized faculties say he can, and we’ll go and learn. Blue- 
dale turned out. The lecture commenced. The memory of every 
body was shown to be as good as any body’s. The recollection part 
was only at fault. This rests on association. You must get associ- 
ation to help you and you can recall any thing. Now, Mnemotechny 
supplies the association. You wish to remember dates. You have, 
in our science, a symbol for each figure, and by a rapid mental move- 
ment just associate its symbol with the event you wish to recall, and 
if you can remember the symbol, which of course you can, you will 
have the event with it. 
_ Now, if one is represented by a barrel, four by a knife, nine by a 
shoe, and two by a hat, then see how easy it will be to preserve the 
year 1492, and the great event of that year. Thus, Columbus put 
into an empty barrel his knife, in his shoe, and under his hat. Who 
can not easily recall this exciting story of that great discoverer? 
Yet the story itself will give the year to be remembered, for its sym- 
bol words are 1492. 

By getting symbols for the ten characters we use to express num- 
bers, we can thus easily memorize all incidents, beyond the possibility 
of forgetting them. 

Such, or similar, were the points of the lecture. The Professor, 
it is true, showed some youth and great verdancy, with much lack of 
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both philosophy and history, and an astonishing superiority to all the 
classics, whether Greek, Latin or English; but then the authenticated 
Professor had told us what any body could do if he would; and he 
himself, I must do him the justice to allow, did some things which he 
said any body could do. In an astonishingly short time, he took an 
astonishingly long list of names and dates, and wove them together 
in his Mnemotechnal web, and there he held them, and would read 
them forwards or backwards, or, at haphazard, as you might call for 
them. And, all this, without making a single line or figure, for the 
eye to follow. And so did several of hisaudience. The “idea” had 
taken; and many a Bluedale youth that night, expected to outdo, in 
memorizing the past, all that even written history has been able to 
accomplish. Some parents, even, were going now to keep dates, 
which strange to say they could never before remember. And the 
Professor, who had flourished considerably when he entered the vil- 
lage, wound up his marvelous exhibition, with an extra upraising of 
his whole form, and a still more magnificent waving of his hand. 

But, Bluedale parents and children, teacher and pupils, had no 
longer the Professor’s presence, though they kept his book. Ten 
years later, I was passing through the village; and, in my calls 
among the joyful expectants from the grand promises of that eventful 
lecture, not one could I find, who could even remember the name of 
the accredited Professor. Better, four years later still, I met a 
teamster, whose full round manner reminded me of Bluedale Mne- 
motechny. “Didn’t you teach us, out in Bluedale, a system of Mne- 
motechny some fourteen years ago?” said I, as I hailed him in the 
street. “Well! thinks likely—I used to do such tricks.” “Do you 
remember that list of forty names and dates of birth, which you 
strung together, and promised to keep, as long as you remembered 
any thing?” “Gosh! you didn’t think I b’lieved so, did you, friend? 
I tell you what ’tis, a fellow that gets his living in these times has 
got enough to do to keep his live creturs going, without trying to 
*member his fourteen-year-old dead ones—that’s a fact!” 

And so, the ex-professor himself, had forgotten, even the name of 
the art, which he had never learned. As I turned away from the 
finely formed and portly driver, on his seat, I could but admire the 
providence which would not allow such a driver to be spoiled in the 
hopeless attempt to make a Professor. 

But I now recall another similar experience which I will give you 
in fewer words. Years ago in a quiet New England village, a gentle- 
manly appearing stranger, drove up to the hotel, and soon made ar- 
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rangements to advertise a panoramic exhibition of the Holy Land, 
with verbal explanations. He sent out a showy bill promising in the 
name of a half dozen D. D’s. arich and rare treat. The people gath- 
ered. The show began. Amid great announcements, Solomon’s 
temple grandly rose before the excited audience, and stood there 
bright and clear on the canvas. Then came its history, and the story 
was less than half told, before the yawning listeners earnestly begged 
for quarters. Such articulations! A mouth full of hot pudding 
would have improved upon them. Such pronunciation! but, enough, 
the whole attempt was a base and low profanation of a theme too sa- 
ered for such indignity. The RaRE-ING up of Solomon’s temple, 
which feat was thrice distinctly announced, was more than a New 
England audience expected from a New England lecturer; and Meel- 
cheese-e-dick, (Melchisedek,) effectually settled the suspicions of the 
listeners in regard to the brains and taste of the D. Dd lecturer. 
The same season on which the above promise was not performed, 
we had a lecture on Astronomy announced, with magic-lantern illus- 
trations of the noble science. For amusement, it was also stated, 
there would be occasional humorous pictures exhibited. This per- 
formance was in the village church. Minister,and people, and stran- 
gers had assembled. The house was now darkened. The stars were 
now to shine. Which of the bright sisterhood should come first? 
The canvas hung right over and across the pulpit; and the expectant 
eyes of a large audience were attent to the coming celestial. “There, 
it’s coming,” was murmured among the rows of eager children. Ha! 
ha! involuntarily burst forth the surprised parish. A monkey, on a 
broad grin, was seated, squat, right where the preacher’s face usually 
appears, and the irreverent animal was in the very act of dinging a 
psalm-book at the heads of the crowd below. It is enough to add, 
that the rest of the entertainment was in similar style; only, things 
which were called suns and stars, filled up the occasional intervals. 
But I will spare you a longer recital of these illustrations. The 
world has ever been full of them. It is so much easier to preach and 
promise, than to practice and perform, that human history very much 
abounds in the former. Every age and every place, while enriched 
With an infinite superabundance of the pretence and profession, has 
still been poverty stricken for want of solid and real fulfillment. 
How often among grown up men and women, too—you will pardon 
me, I know, if I suggest that women are not all free from inflations— 
do we see only a later edition of our little roguish Tommy, under his 
papa’s venerable hat peering so wisely over his mamma’s spectacles, 
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and fancying himself all the while as knowing as both of those older 
heads together. Roguish little fellow! Hast thou, so soon begun 
the aping, and put-on and would-be, which, funny now, may one day 
trim thee all over, with the livery of a coxcomb, and leave thee, 
within, only the pedant’s shallowness and nonsense? 

“ Professus grandia turget.” How, not only well nigh universal, 
but how catching and epidemical this spirit is. Whenever in any 
one year, one specimen of this professional tribe, pardon my coinage, 
swells but moderately in his great things-to-come, you will find the 
next season bloated all over and all along with innoculations which 
have surely taken. ‘Tommy was satisfied with papa’s hat; but, em- 
ulous of the example, the younger Johnny must administer papa’s 
pill, after a knowing diagnosis of the patient’s case. 

One right successful pretender, among us this season, will, before 
another shall have passed, swarm every avenue, not already filled, 
with arrivals and bustlings ominous of feats never to be witnessed, 
and swaggering with achievements which any body can promise, yet 
which neither the gods nor man can perform. 

And, still more. Let but some solid triumph in almost any field of 
human endeavor be really gained—one noble act nobly done—one 
beneficent’ scheme effectively carried out, and legions of these would- 
ba, are all ready to inaugurate something transcendantly nobler and 
more beneficent. That inauguration will be found to be, only the 
splendid promise of a visionary and impracticable good. 

Pardon me, my dear A , L did not think to keep you so long; 
nor indeed to give my theme so serious aturn. I have penned but 
little that was floating in my brain when I took my seat, yet necessity 
stronger than my will, forbids review or erasure. Accept the rapid 
medley, as the seeds of other and maturer thoughts, by yourself. My 
effort may at least serve to recall a classic criticism to you, as in fu- 
ture days you encounter its frequent illustrations. Many a child, I 
doubt not, you will see in papa’s hat and gait—many a youth with 
mannish airs and ways—many a titled name with empty head—pro- 
fessions many with possessions few—doctors who cure all, while 
their patients die—parsons who clear up, what is mystery still—law- 
yers who'll save you, when your case is lost, if money’s left—teachers 
who teach what scholars do not know—merchants who live-in style, 
on sales for less than cost—great, public men, who little private self 
most serve—horses who faint in war—and strutting gods that men 
themselves count mean. 

Yet do not from these shames and affectations of something great 
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and good, conclude, too hastily, that all is mere pretence. Men affect 
to be, what they have found most noble and worthy in others, or what 
they feel they ought to be. And after all, the very prevalence of the 
worthless sham, is plainest proof of most substantial and worthiest 
reality. 7 

Be what thou would’st seem, and every eye shall see thee as thou 
art, and know thy worth. 

Once more, my dear A., adieu. | EvsTA. 


® 


LOVE AND KNOWLEDGE. 
AN APOLOGUE.* BY E.W. R. 


A CHERUB was returning from his mission to a distant part of the 
universe. Although he had. been a dayf absent, his wing was not 
tired and he was apparently as fresh as when, in obedience to the 
divine mandate, he started on his track. Fired with a curiosity to 
penetrate to the farthest limits of the Creator’s dominions, to learn — 
the secrets transpiring in other spheres, he had successfully fulfill- 
ed the object of his mission and having accumulated an amount of 
information in regard to their history, laws and language, was on his 
way back to take his place among the heavenly choirs. As he ap- 
proached the celestial multitude, the ranks cherubic opened to give 
him admission, and listened in wrapt silence to the narration of his 
exploits. “On my journey,” said he, “I saw a new world. Owing 
to the nature of my mission, I had an opportunity which few pos- 
sess, to become acquainted with its constitution, laws and language, 
and was admitted to a familiar knowledge of its history and of the 
character of its inhabitants, which I found to be unlike anything 
which prevails here. The excursion has afforded me unalloyed 
pleasure, every step of which has filled me with profound admiration 
of the vastness of our Creator’s empire and the infinitude of his per- 
fections.” Bowing before the throne, he said, “Let us worship and 
adore.” And silent, he took his seat among the innumerable throng. 


* Apologue—a moral fable. 
t ‘‘ One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years cs 
one day.”—-2 Peter, 2: 8, 
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Another cherub was returning from his mission to a distant prov- 
ince of the Creator’s dominions. Far off, his coming attracted the 
notice of the celestial hosts. Arrived before the throne, he scarcely 
halted in his flight, which was like the swiftness of a star. Joy and 
gladness marked his movements, and his golden pinions were yet 
undrooping and his countenance glowed with perfect youth. To the 
angelic throng of listeners, he briefly recounted the history of his 
adventures. “On my journey,” said he, “I saw a new planet which 
they call Earth. In the prosecution of the object of my mission, I 
formed an intimate acquaintance with some of the principal inhabit- 
ants, who invited me to remain among them as their guest, promising 
to show me the wonders with which their planet abounded. But I had 
no inclination to pass my time simply in viewing these wonders, so in- 
tent was Lin relieving the misery which I witnessed everywhere around 
me. On one occasion I saw a poor outcast boy, homeless in the streets 
of a great city, sitting on the steps of a dwelling-house, hungry and des- 
titute of clothing, crying bitterly. I hovered near and unmarked by 
spectators, whispered words of consolation in his ear, and leading 
him by the hand, directed him to a place where his necessities 
might be relieved. Joy sparkled in his eyes, hope illumined his coun- 
tenance,‘but as I was invisible he could not thank me as his bene- 
factor, as I left him, delighted with his new found happiness. Nor 
indeed was it needed, as the consciousness of the deed is its own best 
reward. Although not immediately connected with the object of 
my mission, I am grateful for this opportunity of executing the be- 
hest of my sovereign.” Bowing before the Eternal, he said, “ Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name be all the praise.” 
And silent, he went to take his place among the cherubic throng. 

But the heavenly ranks opened, terrace above terrace, as the 
cherub, pursuing his upward track, at the command of the Eternal 
Father, took his seat highest of all, next the throne—a seraph where 
seraphs burn and adore. And on the ear fell these words, “ Love is 
greater than knowledge.” 


MIXED NUMBERS. 


Tue following method of multiplying a mixed number by itself, 
I have tried, as a mental exercise, with much ‘success. Pupils can 
learn it readily and, with a little practice, can multiply rapidly. Hav- 
ing never scen it in print, I have been induced to write it for the 
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Journal. It was first suggested to me about twelve years ago, by 
Mr. Eli Jackson, an expert mathematician and mental calculator. 


PROBLEM. 


To multiply a mixed number by itself. 


RULE. 


I. Take the fraction from one number and add it to the other. 
II. Then multiply the numbers together. 
III. To the product add the product of the fractions, and it will be 
the answer required. 


EXAMPLES. 


1, Multiply 53 by 54. Sol. 54-+-4=6x5=30 4x $=} 30+4= 
80}. Ans. | 

2. Multiply 84 by 8}. Sol. 84x8=68 }x4f=,, 68+, =68), 
Ans. 

3. Multiply 72 by 72. Ans. 60,4. 

This rule may be illustrated by a geometrical diagram which, I 
think will be readily suggested to any one that may wish a demon- 
stration. 

The following is another problem that may be used to give variety 
to arithmetical recitations : 


PROBLEM. 


To multiply mixed numbers together, whose fractions are alike 
and whose whole numbers differ by one. 


RULE. 


I. Take the fraction from the greater number and add it to the 
less. . 
II. Then multiply the numbers together. 


III. From the product subtract the product of the fractions. , 


EXAMPLE. 
Multiply 24 by 84. Sol. 24--4=3x3=9 4x$=4 I—}1—8} 
Ans. 
This rule may be demonstrated in a manner similar to the first. 
T. K. P. 
CANTERBURY, Ct., Nov. 27th, 1857. 
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STORY FOR THE YOUTH. 


THE QUAKER’S GIFT. 

A Brorser writes me that when he was a youth his father said 
to him, one day: 

“Levi, can you make up your mind to live at home and be a far- 
mer?” 

“I would rather be a tanner than a farmer,” replied Levi. 

“Very well,” responded his father, who was willing to let Levi 
follow his own taste, as he was now seventeen years old, “ Very well 
my son, I will try and find a place for you.” 

Very shortly after a place was found for Master Levi witha 
Quaker. When the youth presented himself at the tannery, the 
honest Quaker said : 

“ Levi, if thee be a good boy, I will do well by thee; if not, I will 
send thee home again. All the bargain I will make with thee is, that 
thee shall do as well by me as I do by thee.” 

“Very well sir. I will try what I can do.” | 

Levi now went to work with a hearty good will. He worked 
hard, read his Bible, was steady, honest and good natured. The 
Quaker liked him. He liked the Quaker. Hence the Quaker was 
satisfied, Levi was happy, and the years of his apprenticeship passed 
pleasantly away. 

Just before Levi became of age, his master said to him: 

“ Levi, I think of making thee a nice present when thy time is 
out.” 

Levi smiled pleasantly at this scrap of news and said : 

“T shall be very happy to receive any gift you may please to make 
me, sir.” 

Then the Quaker looked knowingly at Levi and added : 

“T cannot tell thee now what the present is to be, but it shall be 
worth more than a thousand dollars to thee.” . 
+» “More than a thousand dollars?” said Levi to himself, his eye 
sparkling at the bare thought of such a costly gift. “ What can it 
be?” 

That was the puzzling question which buzzed about like a bee in 
Levi’s brain from that time until the day before he was of age. On 
that day the Quaker said to him: 

“Levi, thy time is out to-morrow; but I will take thee and thy © 
present home to-day.” 

Levi breathed freely on hearing these words. Dressing himself 
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in his best suit, he soon joined the Quaker, but could see nothing 
that looked like a gift worth over a thousand dollars.—He puzzled 
himself about it all the way and said to himself, “Perhaps the Qua- 
ker has forgotten it.” 

At last they reached Levi’s home.—After he had been greeted by 
his friends the Quaker turned to him and said: 

“ Levi, I will give thy present to thy father.” 

“As you please, sir,” replied Levi, now on the very tiptoe of ex- 
pectation. 

“Well” said the Quaker, speaking to Levi’s father, “ your son is 
the best boy I have ever had.” Then turning to Levi, he added, 
This is thy present, Levi~A Good Name.” 

_ Levi blushed ; perhaps he felt a little disappointed because his gold- 
en visions were thus so suddenly spirited away. But his sensible 
father was delighted, and said to the Quaker, who was smiling a lit- 
tle waggishly : | 

“I would rather hear you say that of my son sirthan to see you 
give him all the money you are worth, for “ A good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches.” 

Levi’s father was right and the Quaker wasa wise man. I have 
no doubt that Levi’s good name did him more good than a barrel full 
of golden eagles could have done. ‘ It proved him to be owner of a 
good character, which is worth more than all the gold, pearls, dia- 
monds, and precious stones in the world. 

What do you think of the honest Quaker’s gift my child? Was 
it not a precious thing? I hope you deserve the same gift from 
your parents, teachers, and friends. But, mark me! A good name 
is the fruit of a good character. If your heart is wicked, your name 
cannot be good. Hence, if you want a good name, you must ask 
Jesus to give you a good heart.— Canada S. S. Adv. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, 


(We commend the following sensible and timely remarks, on the proper ob- 
jects and uses of school examinations, to the attention of our readers. They are 
worthy of special consideration on the part of teachers and committees. We 
find them in the Mass. Teacher and they are taken from the Report of the 
Hon, John D. Philbrick to the School Committee of Boston.—Editor.) 


THE education which a community undertakes to furnish to the 
children of all classes, ought to be broad and liberal. It should not 
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be limited to the communication of a given amount of knowledge. It 
should look to the cultivation and development of all the powers and 
faculties, intellectual, moral, and physical. It should aim to send 
forth the successive generations of children, from the institutions of 
learning, with sound minds in sound bodies. It should endeavor, 
first and foremost, to form right character, and create a love for real ex- 
cellency. It should be imbued with the elevating and purifying 
spirit of the Christian religion, which enjoins us to strive for perfec- 
tion. The elevation of the moral sentiments rather than merely in- 
tellectual attainments, should be esteemed its chief glory. 

A portion of our teachers are now imparting a high style of edu- 
cation. But they need more sympathy and encouragement in this 
kind of teaching. This can be given them more effectually by a 
right management of the examinations of their schools. Examina- 
tions may be the occasion of much good or much evil. The proper 
objects and uses of examinations is a subject which demands the 
serious attention of every one who is called to participate in the su- 
pervision of educational institutions. It is obvious that the utility 
of examinations depends wholly upon the plan on which they are 
based, and the manner in which they are conducted. It sometimes 
happens that a man quite unaccustomed to the ways of the school- 
room, but possessed of good sense and right feelings, will make an 
examination very profitable to both teacher and pupils. On the 
other hand, a person of equal or superior intelligence, and actuated 
by the best motives, may, from inattention to the principles which 
should guide his proceedings, produce the opposite effect. Teachers 
and pupils are depressed and disheartened, instead of being stimula- 
ted and encouraged. They have faithfully tried to do a good work,— 
they know they have done it. But this is overlooked, and they are 
admonished, gently it may be, for not doing something else which 
they could not do, or which they did not know would be required of 
them. 

The examiner should always remember that he is, to some extent 
shaping the subsequent teaching as well as ascertaining the prece- 
ding. Teachers are ever strongly tempted, even against their better 
judgment, to conform their teaching to the kind of examination ex- 
pected. They cannot be blamed for adopting such a course. In- 
deed, they might with greater reason be blamed for not doing so, 
since the primary responsibility is with the committee, who are the 
legal trustees of all the interests of the schools under their charge, to 
determine what description of instruction shall be given. Teachers 
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are, with reason, expected to give satisfaction to their employers and 
supervisors. Examinations are held to determine how far this end 
has been attained. But they do more. They virtually indicate 
what the examiner thinks the pupil ought to know, as well as reveal 
what he does know. It is important that examiners should keep this 
fact in view, and conduct their examinations accordingly. If the 
examiners come into the school every quarter or every month only 
to be entertained by exercises in some favorite branch, conducted in 
some favorite style, the teacher will soon find it convenient, if not 
necessary, to be prepared for sucha course. This point is illustrated 
by the following case which came to my knowledge. “How did 
your examination pass off?” a teacher was asked. ‘“ Finely,” was 
the reply. “I knew very well what my committee man was pleased 
with, and I was prepared for him.” Examinations have had a very 
marked influence in shaping the instruction in our primary schools. 
In these schools the principal examinations, those of which by far 
the most account is made, have reference to the admission of pupils 
to the Grammar schools, Hence much of the teaching is concentra- 
ted upon the immediate candidates, and they are too often treated as 
though they had no other destiny, but to get into a Grammar school. ° 
The question is not, “How shall I form the mind and character of 
this pupil, and develop his powers and faéulties ?” but “ How shall 
I make him pass the dreaded examination?” This leads me to re- 
mark that examinations should be conducted, not merely with refer- 
ence to discovering what the pupil knows and to pointing out what 
he should know,—it should go further, and look to higher results. 
It should seek to find out what the pupil ¢s, and what he can do, or, 
in other words, to see what discipline of the mind and heart and 
body he has had. It is true, this kind of examination is difficult, but 
it is necessary. We must not, however, fall into the error of suppos- 
ing that its results are capable of being represented by marks and 
fizures. Let our examinations be extended into this higher sphere 
of education, and many teachers will be very glad to occupy them- 
selves with it, to a greater extent than they have been accustomed 
to. But then it must be borne in mind that the teacher cannot pre- 
pare his pupils for every thing, in a limited period of time. There 
must be a choice of objects, in the general scheme, and there must 
be a choice of topics and methods, in each particular branch. If the 
teacher, in obedience to direct or indirect instructions, or in absence 
of all instructions, has adopted a certain course, and has prepared 
his pupils for one sort of an examination, he ought not to be censur- 
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ed for the failure of his pupils when put to a totally different test, 
which he did not expect. Before a teacher is censured for any sup- 
posed deficiency, he should be permitted to show what he has attempt- 
ed, and what he has done, and to give his reasons for his course, 
For instance, the examiner finds that the pupils of a certain school 
ean recite the text of the books glibly enough, but that their logical 
powers have not been trained. As soon as they are taken out of the 
routine of question and answer, they are bewildered and cannot pro- 
ceed. He is dissatisfied, and suggests that the pupils should be 
taught to think, to reason, to investigate, to understand—that they 
should learn things as well as words. On inquiry, he might perhaps 
find that his predecessor, the year before, was displeased for precisely 
the opposite reason, and strongly insisted upon the verbatim recita- 
tion of the words of the text-book. Examiners ought to avoid ex- 
treme notions on the subject of education. ‘The good teacher who is 
a master of his art, if left sufficiently free, will give to each branch 
and each department of education its proper share of attention, neg- 
lecting none, making a hobby of none. Such should be the aim of 
the examiner, if he would make his examinations profitable. 

Good teachers who know what is best to be taught, and how to 
teach it, have a right to be examined by competent examiners, that 
they may have proof of the excellence of their work. Teachers ofa 
different character, who have an imperfect knowledge as to what 
ought to be taught, and alimited acquaintance with the best methods 
of teaching, and possess little professional ambition, need frequent, 
judicious examinations and inspections to instruct them in their 
duties and to stimulate them to exertion. 


No. 6—-MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, AND THE BEST 
METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 


“ As the terminator gradually recedes from the poles, the number 
of parallels which he does not cross increase till he reaches the polar 
circles ; hence from the equinoxes a gradually increasing portion of 
each polar region has constant day or constant night, the maximum 
being at the solstices, when the whole of each polar region is in one 
or the other of these states. Again, after the equinoxes, the termi- 
nator, diverges from the line of the meridian circle and cuts all the 
parallels unequally ; day and night are unequal between these times, 
the maximum of inequality being at the time of the solstices. 
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So that generally, day and night are more nearly equal as the 
place is nearer the equator or the time nearer to an equinox. And 
as the terminator crosses the poles, it lies on opposite sides of the 
meridian circle, reckoning from the equator ; the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres are always in exactly opposite conditions as to the 
length of day and night. 

Thus imperfectly have we attempted a brief description, in this 
and the previous articles, of Mathematical Geography, and the quest- 
ion comes, is it not almost, if not entirely, neglected in our schools ; 
and when attended to, considered in an isolated and abstract manner; 
and not brought-home to the learner by being associated with phe- 
nomena in his own or other countries? But, says one, if we learn the 
abstraet answers to the questions in our text-books, about the cli- 
mate, soil and productions of the globe, together with that of the in- 
habitants, animals, &e. are we not good Geographers? No more 
than learning parrot-like the abstract rules of grammar and aritheme- 
tic will make you a grammarian, or skillful in the use of figures. 

Tell us thei plainly the utility of Mathematical Geography. 

There are four primary or fundamental elements in the physical 
condition of any region. 

Ist. Its relation to the sun’s influence. 

2nd. Its elevation. 

8rd. Its position in respect to large masses of land and water. 

4th. Its geology. These four mainly determine the climate, the 
prevailing plants and animals, capacity for cultivation, manufactures 
and commerce, and general condition of the inhabitants. 

But of these four more is depending upon the influence of the sun 
than any other. 

Is not the sun the great prime mover of the phenomena going on 
at the surface of our planet? Is not the essential part of the geog-. 
raphy of a region determined by its relation to the solar influence ? 
Can we write a natural history of any country without a knowledge 
of its relative position to the sun’s rays? But, says another, I see no 
particular necessity for spending time to learn all this of which you 
speak, for we very well know as we go from the equator towards ei- 
ther pole the colder it grows and that at the poles we find eternal 
snow and ice, hence I see no particular utility in it. 

You are very correct, sir, that is a true characteristic of a great 
portion of our country, they want to know as little as possible, or 
rather they desire a smattering of every thing and expect to be con- 
sidered very, very learned. If you are satisfied with knowing 
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what you have declared you know, which I very much call in ques- 
tion, you are indeed a prodigy, a second Newton, a Franklin, a Davy. 
Like Romulus you will stand in danger of being taken up to the 
Gods. 


Manchester Center, Ct. . A. GARDNER. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE SCHOOL Laws. 


Question No. 7.—“ Has a school district power to lay a tax on 
the real estate and polls of such district to defray school expenses, 
without first fixing a rate of tuition to be paid by or for those persons 
attending school?” ; 

ANSWER.—The powers of school districts are enumerated and de- 
scribed in section 14 of Chap. III. of the school laws, where it is ex- 
pressly stated that every school district shall have power to build, 
purchase, hire and repair school houses, and to supply the same with 
fuel, furniture and other appendages and accommodations; to estab- 
lish schools of different grades;- to purchase maps, globes, black- 
boards and other school apparatus; to establish and maintain a school 
library; to employ one or more teachers, and to lay taxes for all the 
foregoing purposes. 

The power to lay taxes to defray all necessary school expenses is 
thus given unconditionally, and every district can tax itself for these 
expenses without fixing a rate of tuition, or requiring such to be paid. 

In section 14, Chap. IV., the laws provide that whenever a district 
shall impose a tax, the same shall be levied on all the real estate sit- 
uated therein, and upon the polls, and other rateable estate. This 
section prescribes further the manner of laying the tax, but the power 
to tax the real estate and polls is clearly stated in the portion already 
given. It might also be stated here that for many years it has been 
the practice of a number of districts in the state to lay a tax as indi- 
cated above to meet all deficiencies over and above the money re- 
ceived from the town and state appropriations. This practice is un- 
doubtedly sanctioned by laws. 

Question No. 8.— “Has a school district a right to pass a vote 
that no person shall attend the common school within its limits with- 
out paying a tuition fee ?” 
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ANSWER.—A school district may fix or authorize its district com- 
mittee to fix, a rate of tuition to be paid by the persons attending 
school, or by their parents, guardians, or employers. All persons 
whom the district, or district committee, consider unable to pay this 
tuition fee must be exempted therefrom. The bills of all others, 
(subject to the limitation of the law as to amount) may be collected 
as town taxes are collected. But no person is to be debarred the 
privileges of the common school in the district in which he resides on 
account of inability to pay a tuition fee. 


Question No. 9.—* If the rate of tuition allowed by luw is insuf- 
ficient to cover deficiencies, must not the balance be collected by a 
tax on the property and polls of the district ?” | 


ANswER.—The statute makes no other provision than this for 
meeting all deficiencies which arise after the application of the income 
from the state and town funds and the one per cent tax. The amount, 
when small, is sometimes raised by voluntary contributions. 


DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


THE WATCH. 


“T have now in my hand a gold watch, which combines embellish- 
ment and utility in happy proportions, and is often considered a very 
valuable appendage to the person of a gentleman. Its hands, face, 
chain, and case are of burnished gold. And its seals sparkle with 
the ruby and emerald. I open it, and find that the works, without 
which this elegantly furnished case, woyld be a mere shell—those 
hands motionless, and those figures without meaning—are made of 
brass. Investigate further, and what is the spring, by which all 
these are put in motion, made of? I am told it is made of steel. 
The reply is that it is made of iron, which has undergone a certain 
process. So, then, I find the mainspring, without which the watch 
would always be motionless, and its hands, figures, and embellish- 
ments, but toys, is not of gold—that is not sufficiently good; nor of 
brass—that would not do—but of iron. Iron, therefore, is the only 
precious metal! and this watch is an emblem of society. Its hands 
and figures, which tell the hour, resemble the master-spirits of the 
age, to whose movements every eye is directed. Its useless but 
sparkling seals, sapphires, and embellishments, are the aristocracy. 
Its works of brass are the middle class, by the increasing intelligence 
and power, of which the master-spirits of the age are moved ; and its 
iron mainspring, shut up in a box, always at work but never thought 
of, except when it is disorderly, broke, or wants winding up, symbol- 
izes the laboring class, which, like the mainspring, we wind up by 
the payment of wages, and which classes are shut up in obscurity, 
and though constantly at work, and absolutely necessary to the 
movement of society, as the iron mainspring is to the gold watch, are 
never thought of except when they require their wages, or are in 
some want or disorder of some kind or another.”——EVERETT. 
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Critorial Department. 


PERSONAL. 


F WE are glad, and we are sure our readers will be, that we can 
gi¥e so many pages of our present number to our correspondents,—or, 
more properly, we are glad that we have correspondents for so many 
of the pages. We bespeak a continuance of such aid and hope that 
we may be highly favored during the year. We have, among our 
subscribers, many who could, if they would, furnish articles of real 
merit. We hope that such will not forget that they are accountable 
for all the talents they possess and that they will not allow any one to 
rust for want of use. We wish to make the Journal a welcome and 
useful visitor to every teacher in our State. That we may do so 
we want the sympathy and co-operation of all who can give of their 
experience. We wish teachers to tell us “how they manage trou- 
blesome pupils, how they teach Reading, Grammar, Geography, Com- 
position, Penmanship, &c., how they succeed in interesting pupils and 
parents in school, &c., &c. In fine we wish to make the Journal a 
medium of useful and practical hints. Teachers will you aid us ? 

We are sure our readers will be pleased to see the pleasant coun- 
tenance of Mr. Philbrick which embellishes this number of the Jour- 
nal. We think those who have seen Mr. P. will unite with us in 
the opinion that the likeness is an excellent one. | 

In writing the brief sketch we have felt an unusual degree of re- 
straint,—inasmuch as we were called upon to write of a personal 
friend now occupying a highly important and active position in life. 
To say all that could be said with truth might seem out of place to 
say of one now living. We have, therefore, as our readers will 
perceive, merely given a general sketch, accompanying the same by 
such remarks as seemed to us appropriate. To say more of one who 
still lives, and whose works, in this state, are so fresh in the memo- 
ries of all our teachers, might seem uncalled for. We therefore have 
preferred to make the sketch limited and leave the good works,—works 
whose best results are in the future-—to speak of and for the man 
more forcibly than words of ours could do. 
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ITEMS. 


Stamrorp. Mr. Henry Balcan, late of Vernon, has been appoint- 
ed principal of the Union school at Stamford, of which the Rev. Mr. 
Huntington was late Principal: Mr. B. is a good scholar and has 
‘had much experience in teaching, and we are pleased in learning of 
his success in his new field of labor. 

New Britaryx. Mr. Charles H. Wheeler, late of Philadelphia, 
and formely principal of an excellent High school in Salem, Mass., 
has been appointed principal of the High school in this place. We 
greatly rejoice that one so highly accomplished and efficient has been 
elected to this important post. Under the charge of Mr. Tuck this 
school has gained an enviable reputation and we know of no one 
better fitted to sustain the same than the gentleman now at the head 
of the school. With a class of unusually intelligent pupils and pa- 
rents deeply interested, and ready to lend cheerful co-operation, we an- 
ticipate for Mr. Wheeler a highly pleasant and successful career in 
the New Britain High School. 


New Haven. We learn that Mr. Wm. Kinnie has been elected 
to the mastership of the Eaton school. We have not the pleasure of 
a personal acquaintance with Mr. K. but hear him highly commended 
and wish him abundant success in his new and highly responsible po- 
Sition. 

Normat ScHoot. The winter term of this school has opened 
under very encouraging circumstances. Notwithstanding the state 
of financial affairs—which, it was thought would seriously affect this 
school,—there are about 180 pupils in attendance. ‘This fact affords 
clear and gratifying evidence that this important institution has a 
strong hold of the hearts of the people. 


NortH GuiLtrorp. Mr. Allen McLean, a member of the last 
graduating class of the Normal School, is teaching at this place. He 
merits a high degree of success. 

CursHirE. Mr. Levi E. Latimer, another of the late graduates, 
is now teaching in Cheshire. 

MisTAKE CORRECTED. In our last we located Miss Olive Pond 
at Greenwich and Miss Maria Butler at East Haddam. The ladies 
will, we trust, pardon the error and our readers will please consider 
them “transposed ” so that Miss Pond shall be at East Haddam and 
Miss Butler at Greenwich. 
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Mr. Asa PERKINS, late of New London, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Barnum School at East Bridgeport where, we doubt not, 
he will accomplish a good work. 


Mr. Frank NIcHOzs, has succeeded Mr. Lathrop in the charge 
of a Grammar School in New London. His efforts are well spoken 
of. 


TO OUR LADY SUBSCRIBERS ;—PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. We 
find that some of our lady subscribers occasionally discontinue simply 
on the ground of their changing their names. Surely, young ladies, 
this is not the way to forsake old friends,—merely and solely because 
you have “got married.” If you have first rate husbands, and we 
surely hope you have, manifest your appreciation of the same, by send- 
ing to our publisher advance pay for about five or ten copies of the 
Journal to be sent to those whom you consider less fortunate than your- 
selves and be sure to continue your own subscription. Now ladies do 
be considerate. Weare perfectly willing you should wear the chain 
matrimorial and will wish you all manner of good if you will only 
do the right thing by our publisher. These lines are only for those 
who have “committed matrimony” and for such as are contemplating 
the same. 


DAGUERREOTYPES AND PHoroGrapus. We are occasionally 
asked where good daguerreotype or photograph likenesses can be 
obtained. It gives us great pleasure to commend, to any who may 
be in want of such work, Mr. N. A. Moore, 275 Main Street, 
Hartford. Mr. Moore is an excellent artist, and, what is more, 
he is very attentive and gentlemanly to any who may favor him with 
acall. It is an excellent plan for classes about to leave school to 
present to their teachers group likenesses of themselves. Mr. M 
has taken many groups, by the photogaph method, which are very 
fine. We very cordially commend him to our readers. 


LiTHOGRAPH OF Dr. ARNOLD. The Rev. Wm. L. Gage, Editor 
of the New Hampshire Journal of Education, has a few copies of a 
fine Lithograph likeness of this great and good man. The picture 
is from the hand of one of the most eminent Lithographers of Berlin, 
is 18 inches by 15 and a very correct likeness. 

It was prepared for the Teachers of America and copies will be 
sent, free of postage, to the address of any one who will send ten 
postage-stamps (30 cents.) Every teacher should have this. Di- 
rect to Rev. Wm. L. Gage, Manchester, N. H. 


To Correspondents. We most heartily thank our correspondents 
for their favors. We have several valuable communications which 
will receive early attention. We would earnestly solicit a continu- 
ance of such favors. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Wira this number of the Journal our publisher will send bills for 
1858, to which it is earnestly hoped a prompt response will be made. 
It is only by the most rigid economy, on the part of the publisher, 
that the Journal is sustained and prompt payment of subscriptions 
will greatly aid him in his efforts. And while we request our present 
subscribers to be mindful of their own subscriptions may we not also 
ask their co-operation by forwarding to the publisher the names of 
new subscribers? Who will aid in this direction? 

(<r All subscriptions and business items should be sent to F. C. 
Brownell, Hartford, Ct., and all communications for the Journal to 
Charles Northend, New Britain, Ct. 

- Excuances.— Will our exchanges please direct to “ School Jour- 
nal, New Britain, Ct. 2” 


WHO WILL DO LIKEWISE? We have just received from the Rev. 
Mr. Munger, the efficient Acting School Visitor of Waterford, six 
new names for our subscription list. While we most cordially thank 
our good friend for this labor of love, may we not hope that his 
cheering example wilJl be imitated by many others ? 


CHAPTER OF METHODS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Being lately in one of the New Haven Schools,I noticed some 
methods not familiar probably to many teachers in the State, which I 
venture to suggest for their advantage. 

One method referred to, is calling the roll, by numbers, instead of 
names, at the beginning of each session of school—quickly done, and 
easy to note the tardy, or a means to prevent tardiness. 

In writing words for spelling, each member of the class brings one 
or two selected words, and dictating in order, or as called upon, the 
class write; then form sentences containing three or more of the 
words, and connect with the exercise criticism of the language, 
grammar, é&c. and sometimes one or more is called on to spell his 
whole sentence word by word, besides ordinary correction of the 
words first written. The furnishing of words by the class adds inter- 
est to the exercise. 

In the weekly writing exercise, (composition, if it will do to call it 
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60,) the choice of two sides or classes, called by whatever name is 
thought best, gives quite a stimulus or rivalry for promptness and 
excellence, and helps to overcome the difficulties in this very impor- 
tant and practical part of school duties,—two or three simple and 
easy subjects, being previously announced by the teacher, for such 
as need a theme. 

For the advanced class in geography, the giving of atopic, as “the 
United States,” for instance, and requiring each member of the class, 
to be prepared with some interesting question, of theory, fact, curi- 
osity, or whatever their invention and ingenuity may devise, to be 
asked in turn, and answered and discussed by the class, makes a very 
interesting, and with a little use, a most animated exercise, to be 
adopted once a week, or daily fora time, if thought best. 

Might not a chapter of methods and suggestions, practical and use- 
ful, frequently in the Journal, be of much service to the mass of our 
teachers? Will not the best teachers take the hint, and divulzge— 
particularly their own original methods ? E. W. R. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


PAPERS ON PREVENTIVE, CoRRECTIONAL anp Rerormatory InstiruTions and 
ncies in different countries; by Henry Barnard, LL. D.; Svo. pp. 360. 
artford, F.C. Brownell. 

This work consists of a series of careful and thorough accounts by competent 
observers, of about thirty preventive and reformatory institutions, including Met- 
tray, the Rauhe Hans, the Hardwicke School, and all the principal similar schools 
and societies in England and on the continent of Europe. This series is preceded 
by a condensed summary of the history of reformatory efforts, and followed by an- 
other, of the leading characteristics of the modern European reform movement. 
The history of Mettray, in particular, is a story full of deep interest; although the 
account of Dr. Wichern’s labors at the Rauhe Hans will find a larger number of 
readers already acquainted with the subject. 

We hazard nothing in saying that no subject whatever is of more immediate 
and pressing interest to Americans than that of this volume ; and that the body of 
information here given is invaluable for reference to all occupied in it. We shall 
be permitted to add, however, the expression of our wish that Dr. Barnard had 
been able to insert here a larger proportion of his own discussions and conclusions 
upon the subject. His opinions as to the American use of these European exan - 
ples, their bad and good points, and expedient modifications, would command ¢r a: 
respect, and exert much influence. 
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COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, AND ITS DISCOVERIES. 


BY B. F. GILMAN, M. D. 


No evidence found in the natural world, as proof of the existence 
of a supreme Intelligence, can carry a stronger conviction home toa 
reasoning and philosophic mind, than that revealed by the Com- 
pound Microscope. 

In the clearest waters, salt fluids, acids; in springs, rivers, lakes 
and seas; within the moisture of plants, and animal bodies, and 
carried about in the vapor and dust of the atmosphere, exists a world 
unseen by the unaided eye, of minute living beings. 

They are sometimes called Infusoria, Animalculae, or little ani- 
mals. Ina single drop of stagnant water we may see hundreds, and 
even thousands of these moving bodies, of from 1-1150th, te 
1-25000th of an inch in diameter. The wisdom and goodness of 
providence, have endowed these living creatures, with all that can be 
needed for their happy existence. 

In the family Volvocina, innumerable beings are colonised with- 
in a simple, delicate, crystal-like shell, whose form, sometimes spher- 
ical, at others quadrangular, presents us with examples of perfect 
symmetry and proportion. 

Linked together by delicate gossamer threads, in one common fam- 
ily, these creatures seem to move about with perfect unity of action. 
They are found in pools, and brooks, and are a very beautifal 
object for examinat’ n. 
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No one can behold these hollow living globes, revolving and dis- 
porting themselves in their native element, with as much liberty and 
pleasure as the mighty monster of the deep, without having a more 
comprehensive view of the wonderful works of the Creator of all 
things. 

New Haven, Feb., 1858. . 


ComMPounD MICROSCOPE. 


So wonderful are the discoveries made by the aid of this instru- 
ment, that all lovers of science are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in the use of the Microscope. 

Teachers find it a useful means of passing a pleasant leisure hour, 
as objects for examination can be found everywhere. 


EpucaTionaL Mr- 
croscorpE. ‘This in- 
strument is mounted on 
a firm tripod, with up- 
rights of japanned cast- 
iron. <A solid limb of 
japanned cast-iron sup- 
ports the stage and the 
body of the instrument, 
and being attached to the 
uprights by a trunnion 
joint, it allows the instru- 
ment to be inclined at 
any angle. The body of 
the imstrument slides 
easily and steadily in a 
firm, but elastic brass 
eylinder, attached to the 
japanned limb, by which 
means it is readily adjus- 
ted to any desired focus. 
The stage is twoby three 
inches, having spring 
clips to retain the object 
in place when the micro- 
scope isinclined. A fine 
screw, With a milled head : 
at the right of the stage 
gives a fine adjustment 


to the focus. a. ——— 
Below the stage is a NO. 1, EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE. 


diaphragm plate, with Twelve inches high when arranged for use. 
orifices of different sizes to regulate the illumination, and a space 
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between the largest and smallest orifices to exclude all the light, and 
give a dark background for viewing opaque objects. 

A concave mirror an inch and a half in diameter, suspended by 
a cradle joint, and movable in every direction, is used for illumina- 
ting the object. The mirror is so attached to the axis of the instru- 
~ ment, by a 

@ movable arm 
that it can be 
turned so as 
to give very 
oblique light. 

This in- 
strument is 
generally 
supplied with 
two eye-pie- 
ces, and with 
one inch and 
one quarter 
inch object-. 
ives of sec- 
ond quality, 
giving four 
magnify ing 
powers, vary- 
ing from 40 
to 350 diam- 
eters. 

This mi- 
croscope is 
designed, as 
its name im- 
plies, for ed- 
ucational 
purposes, for 
schools, pri- 
vate families, 
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NO. 4. STUDENT'S LARGER MICROSCOPE. and mer- 


Fifteen inches high when arranged for use. chants, who 


desire to devote some of their leisure hours to intellectual improve- 
ment, or to the investigation of those branches of natural science 
more or less connected with their several avocations, will find this at 
once a cheap, substantial and efficient microscope. 

As it is very steady and delicate in its adjustments, and can be 
used with the higher powers, the man of science will often find it a 
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convenient substitute for the larger microscopes, when a more port- 
able instrument is required for special purposes. 

Tar Stupent’s Larger Microscors, shown in figure 10, is 
made of the dimensions agreed upon by microscopists as most con- 
venient for general use, and fitted for the application of accessory 
apparatus of such dimensions as to secure their greatest desirable 
efficiency. The tripod base is large and strong, made of japanned 
cast-iron, giving firm support and freedom from tremor. The coarse 
adjustment is performed by a rack and pinion, by turning a large 
milled head, conveniently placed ; the body moving steadily in along 
grooved support, and being retained in any position by springs. The 
fine adjustment of the focus is performed by a screw acting upon a 
lever, which gives to the stage a delicate upward movement. Two 
sliding clips retain the object on the stage. 

The stage, which is three by four inches, is so constructed that it 
can be moved smoothly and steadily in every direction, the object 
appearing to follow the motions of the hand upon the lever. This 
movement of the stage gives great facility for tracing every part of 
the slide in the search for delicate objects, and enables the observer 
to follow with ease the motions of living animalculex, even with high 
powers. Beneath the stage is a circular plate carefully centered 
and adapted for receiving accessory apparatus. The mirrors, plain 
and concave, (the latter two irches in diameter,) are so mounted as 
to have a free and steady motion in every direction. By means of 
an arm, the mirrors can be thrown far out from the axis of the mi- 
croscope, so as to give very oblique light for illuminating the object. 

This instrument has a graduated draw-tube, by which the distance 
between the objective and eye-pieces can be considerably increased. 
This increased length produces a proportional increase of the mag- 
nifying power, and thus often greatly aids in ascertaining the value 
of micrometer graduations.* 

A SECTION OF A MODERN Compounp AcHROMATIC Micro- 
SCOPE, is shownin Fig. 4, where QO is an object, and above it is seen 
the triple achromatic objective. The lenses EEK, and FF, constitute 
the negative eye-piece invented by Huyghens. The plano convex 
lens IKK, is called the eye glass, FF is the field glass, and between 
them, at LB, is a dark stop or diaphragm. 

The course of light is shown by the three rays drawn from the 
centre, and three from each end of the object O; these rays, if not 
prevented by the lens FF, or the diaphragm at BB, would form an — 
image at AA; but as they meet with the lens FF, in their passage, 
they are converged by it, and meet at BB, where the diaphragm is 


*Messrs. J.& W. Grunou, & Co. New Haver, mauufacture these instru- 
ments, and are said to be the best opticians in this country. The * Educational 
Microscope ” costs $45.00. 

The ‘ Students Microscope” costs $70.00. They make them also for about 
$50.00. These instruments are highly recommended by Prof Silliman, Prof. 
Dana and others of Yale College,—and they consider them superior to any 
made in Europe. Massachusetts and other states have furnished them for their 
Normal Schools 
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placed to intercept all the light, except that required for the forma- 

tion of a perfect image, and to limit the field of view to such an 

aperture as will be well defined when viewed with the eye-lens EE. 
The image formed at BB, is further mag- 

nified by the eye-lens, as if it were an orig- 

inal object. The triple achromatic object n\S 

glass, constructed on the principles discove- A 

red by Mr. Lister, though capable of trans- | AN z 

mitting large angular pencils, and corrected 

as to its own errors of spherical and chro. 

matic aberation, would, nevertheless, be ine AZ 

complete without some special adaptation to | | ! 

prevent renewed aberrations distorting the | 

image as transmitted and. viewed by the 


Ninn 


eye-piece. i BI. Daas 
The property of the negative eye-piece, Tt i eee 

pointed out by Boscovich, most admirably t 

meets this condition; for although it would «| : i 

not be free from aberrations when used alone, i | | 

yet, when used as an eye-piece, in connect- q | = 


ion with an objective, its effect upon con- n__l 


verging pencils is such that the aberrations 
produced by the field-lens are very nearly 
balanced by opposite aberrations in the eye- 


lens, resulting from the fact that it is situa- 
ted on the opposite side of the image for- 
med between the two lenses, and because 
the light from the object falls only upon 
those parts of the field-lens FF, which are 
best adapted to transmit it free from error. 

ENLARGED SECTION OF THE COMPOUND 
Microscorr. A more complete view of 
the action of the several parts of the com- 
pound achromatic microscope, is given in 
Fig. 5, the lenses being represented on an 
enlarged scale. AA, MM, PP, represent 
the three compound lenses of which the 
achromatic objective is composed. FF is 
the field-lens, and EE the eye-lens of the 
* negative eye-piece. 

Three rays drawn from the centre of the 
object O, and three from each extremity, 
show the course of both direct and oblique 
pencils. It is imposslble in the space allow- ) i 
ed to the figure, to show the separate action 
of each concave and convex lens, but only 
the action of the objective considered as a 
whole. . 

First : the axial rays, both of direct and oblique pencils, cross at 
some point which constitutes the optical center of the compound ob- 
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jective, and emerge 
from the posterior lens 
in the same direction 
they pursucd on leaving 
the object; the lateral 
displacement which 
they undergo is_ too 
small to be shown in 
the figure, and is alto- 
gether unimportant. 

Second: the extreme 
rays from each pencil} 
cross each other in the & 
borders of the objective. i 

Third: the rays issue 
from the posterior com- 
bination slightly over- 
corrected for color, sog 
that if no other lens in-§ 
tervened a blue image 
would be formed at BB. 
and a red image at RR, 
while other images, 
with intermediate colors. 
would fill up all the 
space between BB and 
RR. 

In a single convex 
lens, as we have seen in 
§ 10, the blue image is 
formed nearer to the 
lens than the red. 

This slight over-cor- 
rection of the object- 
glass, really much less 
than shown in the figure 
is purposely produced 
to balance the small a- 
mount of aberration Ries 
which remains otherwise fe 
corrected in the nega- Bagiegeae 
tive eye-piece. The Beis 
aberration of sphericity aie 
connected with the ob- ee 
ject-glass, is slightly Be 
under corrected, as is hija 
shown by the images BB 
and RR, which are tur- Bes 
ned with their concave § 
sides towards the object - 
glass. 


ras 


Note.—The course of ra 
shown is not strictly accurate,b 
such as to show correctly : 


principles to in the de- 
scriptior ; 
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For the Common School Journal. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Ir might naturally be supposed in these days of improvement 
when our fair hills and valleys are dotted over with such warm, 
comfortable and even elegant churches and residences, that the 
school-house—that place where minds are trained and thoughts di- 
rected—would keep pace with other things. That it does not, as a 
general rule, we presume will be conceded by all. There are, 
however, numerous creditable exceptions. Many commodious, well 
ventilated and well furnished school-houses have recently been erect- 
ed. Their fair walls rise gracefully, and invite the seeker for 
knowledge to enter. And once within, surrounded with comfort 
and neatness, and furnished with all the appliances of study, he has 
nought to do but to press swiftly onward in learning’s a uD- 
mindful of cold or storm. 

But if we look around through our own state, we shall find a large 
number of very poor school-houses, and still more very ordinary ones. 
Many buildings are now standing, erected scores of years ago by 
our grandfathers, who themselves resided in open, low-roofed and 
inconvenient houses. Some of them have been partially remodeled, 
but they still retain the little, high windows, and seats arranged 
round the sides, with desks in front. These seats are designed for 
the larger pupils, and their only back is the cold, damp wall, punc- 
tured, very frequently, with numerous crevices through which the 
wind in winter whistles many a mournful tune, and sends many a 
shiver to delicate frames. In the center of the room a large box- 
stove, closely packed with wood, fumes and roars, sending forth 
sheets of impurely heated air to battle with the colder atmosphere 
near the walls. Nearer the stove are the seats for the small pupils ; 
and on one side of the room the “ teacher’s desk” stands out con- 
spicuously. The wainscot is covered with hieroglyphics, and the 
well carved desks show that the jack-knife—that universal Yankee 
implement—has not lain idle. Everything around wears an aspect 
of decay and neglect. Even the door-yard is filled with rubbish. 
And to such a place as this—and sometimes a far worse one—are 
sent the children of intelligent, and even wealthy parents—parente 
who would resent an insinuation that their children were not well 
cared for. No wonder that hard colds, resulting in croup and fevers 
are contracted in places of such uneven temperature. No wonder 
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that the child’s mind is not elevated, and his taste for the beautiful 
not increased, when constantly in view of such uncouth surround- 
ings. 

Teachers also suffer much inconvenience, and their labors are 
much retarded, for want of proper accommodations. The school- 
room is frequently small, and the scholars must of necessity be 
crowded together; and thus a greater degree of watchfulness is re- 
quired to preserve good order. Very frequently there are no reci- 
tation-benches, and no good blackboards. And absence of such fur- 
niture detracts very seriously from the pleasure and profit of a 
school, as well as tends to discourage the teacher. And yet it is 
expected that the teacher will teach his pupils just as much as if he 
was supplied with outline maps, globes, charts, and all the appurte- 
nances of a well furnished school-room. If he does not he is “not 
much of a teacher,” “had better stay at home,” and “has not much 
talent.” 

Many of our districts have a morbid fear of school expenses. 
Our people have so long enjoyed the advantages of our noble school 
fund, that they do not appreciate it. Were they deprived of it for 
a few years, we think they would know better how tovalueit. But 
well supplied as they are with public money it seems to us that 
the people in any district can well afford to build and furnish a 
good school-house at their own expense. 

It is to be hoped that there will be a general awakening among 
‘the people, on the subject of school-houses, ere long. Why are we 
so fearful of expending a few dollars for educational purposes, when 
we are so lavish of money for trifling ornaments? Did parents 
know the many evils incidental to a poor, ill-furnished school-room, 
we think they would not be slow in removing them. Let teachers 
then strive to awaken an interest in these matters, among parents, 
and the result will certainly be beneficial. 

S. J. W. 


WEstTrFORD, Conn., Dec., 1857. 


7 For the Common School Journal. 
THEY CAN WHO WILL. 


So thought Demosthenes as he daily stood upon the pebbly beach 
amd lifted his voice in contest with the ceaseless roar of old ocean’s 
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rolling, dashing, breaking waves. His voice is not yet silent, but 
loud and clear it will be heard in bursts of eloquence through the 
ages of all time, and purer, sweeter, will re-echo from the shores of 
eternity—an enduring monument of the triumph of the will. So 
said our loved country as she raised her feeble hand against the 
mighty arm of her cruel oppressors. Yes, will, strong unconquerable 
will, fought our battles, won our independence, and renders this hap- 
py people feared and respected by every nation. The will is a mys- 
terious, incomprehensible, all creative faculty of the mind—unseen 
save in its developments—unfelt save in its results. It is the mo- 
tive power that impels man to every new invention, every great dis- 
covery, every mighty achievement ; it ploughs the deep, sweeps o’er 
the land, flies through the air—the inseparable companion of genius 
the “open sesame ” to earth’s richest treasures. Therefore the will 
being thus powerful all must allow that whatsoever man reasonably 
wills that has God given him power to accomplish. 

The graduating class of our State Normal School of 1857, not 
only believe this, but have agreed to take it as their motto through 
the varied scenes of life, their guide through the intricate mazes that 
surround the teacher’s path—their strength in the hour of weakness, 
their hope in the depths of despair. 

What do such a class lead us to hope and expect? Through 
doubt, difficulty, danger, they will never giveup. Having once made 
a choice they will hold on to their profession and press onward— 
progress their watch word—perfection their aim. Press on noble - 
little band, the common schools of Connecticut have need of the en- 
ergizing influence of just such teachers. There are high and gra- 
ded schools to be established ; school-houses to be built and repaired ; 
libraries to be furnished ; Holbrook’s school apparatus, outline maps, 
&c., to be purchased or a substitute made, whipping asa daily exercise 
to be abolished, and moral suasion to supply, toa certain degree, 
the use of the rod; bells to take the place of raps of the old oaken 
ruler upon the window pane ; many a youth to be snatched from the 
uninteresting, incomprehensible, and dull routine of passing by rule 
or by note, is to be trained to understand the structure of language 
and to analyze according to the approved method of Clark or Green ; 
many in darkness are following Daboll, that must be admitted to the 
clearer light of a Davies, a Thompson or a Greenleaf—and in one 
school (the very locality could be stated) the young ideas are being 
taught to shoot, as in the days of our grandparents, through the lengthy 
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speeches of the American Preceptor / !—pupils are to be prepared for 
the Normal School—the Common School Journal to be sustained: 
all these and more are waiting to be accomplished; and we hope the 
will of this class, as well as of all other teachers will be expended in 
efforts for such advancement. 

EINNA. 


LOVE vs. FEAR, AS A GOVERNING POWER. 


BY C A. BIGELOW. 


THERE is a strong presumption that the successful teacher is an 
earnest, truthful worker. For, though an eminent lawyer once said 
“that he did not dread the effect on a jury of the speech of an op- 
ponent who did not feel that his cause was just, yet such a man 
might make some impression on mature minds, long accustomed to 
let reason rather than feeling or impulse control the judgment, and 
hypocrites sometimes wield an influence. But in childhood, dawn- 
ing reason is silent, while instructive feeling rules, quick in detecting 
real affinity or hypocrisy. Let even a parent’s kindly voice assume 
hypocrisy to induce a child to take ‘good’ medicine, and see the 
result—its perception in this respect is almost infallible. 

Watch its judgment of a stranger who extends the arms for an in- 
vitation,—the face is curiously scanned, and if there is a moment of 
hesitation, the tone of the uttered, ‘Come, decides the little one in an 
instant, often. Unquestionably the infant faculties will develop in the 
warm sunshine of love much more than under the chilling influence 
of fear, and the teacher who would draw them out to the utmost, will, 
having his soul in the work, let it speak directly, because sincerely, to 
that of the pupil, who feels the strong influence of an earnest, kind- 
ly heart, and who will, in most cases, readily submit to right discipline 
if required in the spirit of kindness, while the mere school keeper, 
governing by force or severity because his predecessors did, if happen- 
ing into a good school will wonder at the magic influence of a mere 
glance of the eye expressing a strong will, yet appreciative heart, and 
wish that he, tuo, had a majestic ‘ presence.’ Nowthe teacher should 
_ know that a child, though ¢old a dozen times a day, will not feel that 
learning is important, unless the instructor feels it too ; the feeling, not 
the idea alone, should be communicated. Be the ‘presence’ what it 
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may, and a commanding presence can be acquired, for a noble soul 
will stamp its impress on the face, in time, and a high aim will light 
it up with beauty of expression, such is Nature’s law. Power of 
mind will impress and control those in contact with it. With tact, 
acquired by a knowledge of human nature, it will soften the young 
heart with a smile and mould it as plastic clay, to the proper form 
and polish. 

Without tact, it will perchance point on the young mind its own 
picture of Duty, personified as a harsh-featured morose tyrant, 
and the flowers in Wisdom’s way will be passed by unnoticed, while 
the rebellious passions, roused into action, will acquire strength by. 
exercise, and the pupil one would send forth into the world, a happy 
effective worker for truth, the other would send out as a bar to the 
wheels of progress, or perchance as an illustration of the doctrine of 
‘total depravity.’ 

When we think how much of the time some spend in correction 
and ‘overseeing, others save by persuasive art or power, and thus 
accomplish so much more, and that the few hours spent in school are 
often the poor scholar’s only ‘capital in life,” how important to the 
teacher is the power of governing and influencing mind. 

New Britain, Dec. 80th, 1857. 


SHORT STORIES OR PARABLES FOR THE YOOTH. 


Selected. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


THE angel who tends the flowers, and sprinkles the dew upon them 
in the stillness of night, slumbered one morning in spring under the 
shade of a rose-bush. 

When he awoke, he said with friendly countenance: “ Loveliest of 
children, I thank thee for thy refreshing fragrance and thy cooling 
shade. Could’st thou ask a favor, how willingly would I grant it? 

‘“‘ Adorn me with a new grace,” implored the spirit of the rose- 
bush. And the angel adorned the queen of flowers with a veil of 
moss. Lovely she appeared in her simple array, the moss-rose, the 
most beautiful of her kind. Sweet Lina, bid adieu to finery and 
glittering jewels and follow the maternal beckoning of Nature. 
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“O dear mother, give each of us a flower-bed ; me one, and Gus- 
tavus one, and Alvina one,—and each will take care of his own.” 
Thus said little Frederick to his mother, who granted his request, 
and gave each child a flower-bed planted with fine pinks. 

The children were overjoyed and said, ‘“‘ How splendidly it will look 
when the pinks are in bloom!” For it was not yet the season for 
pinks ; they had only put forth their little buds. 

Little Frederick, however, was too impatient to await the time of 
their blooming, and he wished that his flower-bed might be in blos- 
som before all others. He took the buds in his hand, looking at their 
green covers, and rejoicing when he saw a yellow or red _ petal peep- 
ing forth here or there. But he could not wait patiently: Frederick 
opened the buds and unfolded the petals altogether; then he exclaim- 
ed with a loud voice, ‘‘ Look, my pinks are in bloom!” 

But when the sun shone on them, the flowers drooped their heads 
and before noon they all looked mournful, faded and torn. Then 
the boy cried about his flowers; but his mother said, “ Impatient 
child ! may this be the last pleasure of your life that you mar by 
your own fault, then you will not have bought too dearly the great 
and difficult art of WAITING PATIENTLY. 


THE LAMBS. 


- It was a calm, clear, summer evening; a mother was sitting in her 
bedroom by the side of her sweet babe’s cradle, lulling him to sleep 
with a song. The little Adelaide came in from the garden with 
beaming eyes. ‘O dear mother!” exclaimed she, “come, there is 
something very beautiful to see.” 

“ Well, what is it,’ asked her mother. 

“Oh, something very beautiful indeed,” replied the little girl, “but 
you must come yourself and see.” 

“J should like very much to do so,” answered her mother kindly, 
“but, I can not leave your little brother.” 

Then the little maiden cried coaxingly, saying, “ Dear mother, 
take my little brother with you, that he may see it too, and rejoice at 
it.’ And the mother thought of the simplicity of childhood, which loves 
not to enjoy anything alone, but would share all with others. “Oh! 
said she to herself, “thy soul is yet nigh to the kingdom of heaven; 
how could I refuse any longer? ” 
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She rose and looked into the cradle, the little boy slept calmly and 
soundly. Then she took the hand of her joyful daughter and said, 
“I wonder what beautiful things you are going to show me.” When 
they were in the garden the little girl pointed to the sky, and ex- 
claimed : ‘*‘ Now look, dear mother, there are little lambs of heaven, 
a whole flock: are they not dear and lovely?” They were delicate 
fleecy clouds scattered on the blue sky like lambs ona green pasture; 
and they glanced white and clear in the rays of the bright full moon. 

The mother of the child lifted up her countenance and gazed on 
the clouds with chastened delight, for she remembered how childish 
innocence invests terrestrial things with celestial beauty, and knows 
not of the gulf which separates heaven and earth. ‘Thus Adelaide 
saw the lambs of earth in the clouds of heaven. 

“O blessed art thou!” thought the mother, as she pressed the little 
girl to her bosom. 


THE BITTER FLOWERET. 


One morning in spring, a mother went out with her little daughter 
into the mountains; on their walk the girl rejoiced at the abundance 
of flowers and herbs which bloomed by the way-side. 

One flower she liked better than all the others; it was small and 
delicate and of a beautiful red color. Minna—this was the little girl’s 
name—picked the flower and looked at it with delight, kissed it and 
smelt it and praised it incessantly. 

But she soon became tircd of this; she wanted to derive more 
pleasure from the little flower and put it in her mouth to eat it. 

And what was the consequence? Minna came running to her moth- 
er wecping, and crying: “Oh dear mamma! the flower was so lovely 
and looked so pretty, that I was tempted to eat it; but it tastes so 
bitter that it quite draws my mouth! Oh, fie on theugly flowers! ” 
Thus spoke the little maiden. But her mother answered and said, 
“ My dear child, why do you abuse the flowers? They are just as 
pretty and fragrant as before! Is that not much, and quite enough? 
You know flowers are not made to be eaten.” 


LIFE AND DEATH. 
Dora was a pious, lovely girl. All who knew her loved her, but 
particularly her brother Edmund, a little boy of whom she was 
equally fond. Suddenly Dora fell sick, and Edmund was extremely 
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sad because of her sufferings. Butit never entered into his head 
that she might die, for he had never seen a corpse, and knew not yet 
what death meant. 

While Dora lay full of pain on her sick-bed, Edmund thought 
what might afford her pleasureyand he went into the fields to 
gather flowers, for he knew that she loved them dearly. 

But while he was absent Dora died and they clothed her in a 
white shroud. Then Edmund entered the chamber where she lay. 
He showed her the flowers as he entered; but the little maiden 
did not look up. Then he exclaimed: Look, Dora, what I have 
brought for you!” But she did not hear. Now Edmund looked 
at his sister, and said: “She sleeps. I will put down the 
flowers on her bosom, that she may rejoice when she wakes. Then 
she will say : Edmund has done that!” Softly he didso and smi- 
led. Then he went to his mother and said: I have been gather- 
ing flowers for Dora such as she loves best, but she sleeps. I 
have put the flowers on her bosom, that she may rejoice when she 
wakes. But the mother wept and said, “ Yes, she sleeps, but she 
will wake no more.” Then Edmund said “If she sleeps, why — 
should she not awake?” Thus spake the boy. But the mother 
could not answer him; for she covered her face to conceal her 
tears. The boy was astonished, amd said: “ Mother, why weepest 
thou?” 


TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 
A LESSON FOR UNCIVIL BOYS. 


In one of the most populous cities of New England, a few years 
since, a party of lads, all members of the same school, got up a 
grand sleigh ride. The sleigh was a very large and splendid one, 
drawn by six gray horses. 

On the day following the ride, as the teacher entered the 
school-room he found the pupils in high merriment, as they chatted 
about the fun and frolic of their excursion. In answer to some in- 
quiries he made about the matter, one of the lads volunteered to give 
an account of their trip and its various incidents. 

As he drew near the end of his story, he exclaimed: “0, sir, 
there was one little circumstance that I had almost forgotten. As 
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we were coming home, we saw ahead of us a queer-looking affair in 
the road. It proved to be a rusty old sleigh, fastened behind a cov- 
ered wagon, proceeding at avery slow rate, and taking up the whole 
road. 

“ Finding that the owner was not disposed to turn out, we deter: 
mined on a volley and a good hurrah. They produced the right ef- 
fect, for the crazy machine turned out into the deep snow, and the 
skinny old pony started on a full trot. 

“As we passed some one gave the old jilt of a horse a good crack 
which made him run faster than he ever did before, I'll warrant you. 
And, so with another volley of snowballs pitched into the front of 
the wagon, and three times three cheers, we rushed by. 

“With that, an old fellow in the wagon, who was buried beneath 
an old hat, and who had dropped the reins, bawled out,—*‘ Why do 
you frighten my horse?’ ‘Why don’t you turn out then ?’ says the 
driver. So we gave him three rousing cheers more. His horse was 
frightened again, and ran up against a loaded team, and I believe 
almost capsized the old creature—and so we left him. 

“Well, boys,” replied the instructor, “take your seats and I will 
in my turn tell you a story, and all about a sleigh-ride, too. Yes- 
terday afternoon, a very venerable old clergyman, was on his way 
from Boston to Salem, to pass the residue of the winter at the house 
of his son. That he might be prepared for journeying in the 
Spring, he took with him his wagon, and for the winter his sleigh, 
which he fastened behind his wagon. 

“His sight and hearing were somewhat blunted by age, and he 
_ was proceeding very slowly and quietly, for his horse was old and 
feeble, like its owner. His thoughts reverted to the scenes of his 
youth—of his manhood, of his riper years. Almost forgetting him- 
self in the multitude of his thoughts, he was suddenly disturbed and 
even terrified, by loud hurrahs from behind, and by a furious pelting 
and clattering of balls of snow and ice upon the top of his wagon. 
, “In his trepidation he dropped the reins, and as his aged and fee- 
ble hands were quite benumbed with cold, he could not gather them 
up, and his horse began torun away. In the midst of the old man’s 
trouble, there rushed by him, with loud shouts, a large party of boys, 
in a sleigh drawn by six horses.” ‘Turn out! turn out, old fellow ! 
Give us the road, old boy! What will you take for your pony, old 
daddy ? Go it, frozen nose! ‘What's the price of oats ? ’—were the 
various cries that met his ears. 

“Pray do not frighten my horse’ ? exclaimed the infirm old driver. 
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‘Turn out then! turn out!’ was the answer, which was followed by 
repeated blows and cracks from the long whip of the ‘ grand sleigh,’ 
with showers of snow-balls, and three tremendous cheers from the 
boys who were in it. The terror of the old man and his horse was 
increased, and the latter ran away with him, to the imminent danger 
of his life. He contrived, however, to secure his reins, and to stop 
his horse just in season to prevent his being dashed against a loaded 
team. 

“A short distance brought him to his journey’s end, the house of 
his son. His old horse was comfortably housed and fed, and he 
himself abundantly cared for. That son, boys, is your instructor, and 
that old fellow and old boy (who did not turn out for you, but would 
gladly have given you the whole road had he heard you approach) 
that old daddy and old frozen nose, was your master’s father.” 

Some of the boys buried their heads beneath their desks; some 
cried; and many hastened to their teacher with apologies, and regrets 
without end. All were freely pardoned, but they were cautioned 
that they should be more civil for the future, to inoffensive travelers . 


and more respectful to the aged and infirm. 
H. K. OLIVER. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. . 


(From Prof. Haddock’s remarks at the dedication of a School-House in New 
Hampshire.) 

Tue School-House is a silent teacher; the place where it stands, 
the scenery by which it is surrounded, more or less excite the 
young mind, and give direction to its thoughts. But the principal 
teacher is, of course, the school-master, the presiding mind in the 
little assembly of thinkers, students, pupils, who occupy the house 
and busy themselves with the subjects of thought and instruction, 
in the midst of that outward scenery, through the best hours of 
every day of the week, during the freest and most susceptible years 
of life. The mere presence of superior intelligence is instructive ; 
the aspect of goodness is improving. Knowledge and virtue are 
commended to us by daily intercourse with a beautiful example. 
Good sense, gentleness, modesty, propriety, are illustrated and en 
forced by being embodied in a real person, even when he does 
nothing and says nothing. Such a person can not BE, and not do 
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good. His presence represses what is vulgar, and awes what is 
wrong; we instinctively set a guard upon our lips, we move with 
greater care, we blush at the consciousness of unkind, ungenerous, 
unmanly feelings, when he is with us. 

. And then what a difference as an active teacher, between a clear 
thinker and discriminating observer, and an obtuse, blundering, half 
educated guide in our studies. What a mighty difference between 
a sour, petulant, hasty, inconstant temper, and that judgment, that 
self command, that serene and sunny benignity, that self-respect 
and respect for us, which we feel to belong to a true gentleman, 
and in the presence of which a thoughtful and well meaning child 
is at ease and happy. 

In a good teacher of a common school there is a combination of 
qualities, each of value, and never attained or preserved without 
pains and expense. Such a teacher is not easily raised, and there- 
fore not common. Happy is the district that secures him; his 
price is above rubies; he is a scholar, a gentleman, and a christain. 

Cowper hated public schools} poor, sensitive, suffering creature, 
he never -had a happy moment in school, and hardly one anywhere 
else. But he saw what sort of a man a school-master ought to be. 
In the Tirocinium, he recommends a family teacher : 

“‘ Behold that figure, neat, though plainly clad, 
His sprightly mingled with a shade of sad : 

Not of a nimble tongue, though lively in discourse, 
His phrase well chosen, clear and full of force ; 
And his address, if not quite French in ease, 

Not English stiff, but frank and formed to please ; 


Low in the world, because he scorns its arts ; 
A man of letters, manners, morals, parts.” 


THE EDUCATOR vs THE TEACHER. 


THe educator draws out latent powers. “The teacher puts in a 
given task. 

The educator considers the worse the material, the greater the 
skill in working it. ‘The teacher does his task, and charges the ma- 
terial with the result. 

The educator knows his subject to be infinite, and is always learn- 
ing himself to put old things in a new form. The teacher thinks he 
knows his subject, and finds it more irksome every day. 

Vor. XII. No. 2. 4 


50 Kitty Clover. 


The educator thinks nothing done till the food he gives his pu- 
pils is digested and craved for.—The teacher thinks everything done 
when he has poured out something before them. 

The educator encourages. The teacher furnishes. 

The educator has faith in great principles. The teacher is the 
slave of little vexations. | 

Thé educator is a boy amongst boys, in heart ; in judgment a man. 
The teacher has the hardness of a man, with the want of thought of 
a boy. 

The educator in punishing considers what is best, not what is de- 
served. The teacher applies a fixed penalty. 

The educator deals in exhortation and hope. The teacher in tru- 
isms and lamentation. 

The educator is animated by a high and true ideal, towards which 
he is ever finding some response, even in apparent failures. The 
teacher’s ideal is a shallow dream of selfish success, the non-realiza- 
tion of which leaves him apathetic and querulous in his work, scep- 
tical of goodness, hardened in his own opinions, and closed against 
improvement. 

The educator, as he believes in his principles and rules, earnestly 
strives to be the best example of them himself. 

Want of punctuality makes authority grating. 

Little charges make authority contemptible. 

Little interferences make it hateful.— Clerical Journal. 


KITTIE CLOVER. 


Just think of a maiden with merry bright eyes 

That seem to have borrowed their light from the skies; 
With brow like the lily and cheek like the rose, 

Whose ruby lips pearls of rare beauty disclose; 

With a voice that outrivals the songsters of air, 

And charms to which nothing on earth can compare ; 

You may search if you will the whole wide world over, 
You'll ne’er find such an one saye our sweet Kittie Clover. 


She’s as airy and graceful as fairy or fawn, 
When she trips it so lightly adown the green lawn ; 
The flowers scarcely heed the light touch of her feet, 
They bloom all the brighter, and seem the more swect. 
Though mirthful and gay she is gentle and kind, 
Her beauty is only surpassed by her mind ; 

# O’er Life’s toilsome pathway, a light hearted rover, 

' |’m sure we all love her—our dear Kittie Clover. 


Young Ladies’ High School, New Lonpon, Dee. 7, 1857. ’ M.L. B. 
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RIGHT USE OF QUESTIONING WHILE TEACHING. 


Important as the preparation and arrangement of lessons are, the 
method of presenting them to the children is not less so, and requires 
equal care and study. Information may be nicely put together, the 
lesson may be well arranged, but more is needed to make it effective; 
the manner in which the youthful mind is to be exercised upon it. 
In considering the science, character, and object of questioning, it is 
not my intention to enter into a critical disquisition on the various 
modes or systems of questioning ; every teacher has in a great mea- 
sure a system of his own, adapting some method to his own peculiar 
views and circumstances: my object will be fully accomplished, if 
I confine my few observations exclusively to the above-named divis- 
ions. A blind adherence to any system of questioning, however 
good, cannot be productive of permanent benefit. There is no 
doubt that many of the systems at present used possess good points, 
and also many defects, and it should be the teacher’s object to select 
those parts best adapted to his own capacities, and the circumstances 
of his school. The term Education is compounded of two Latin 
words, e “ out of,” and duco, “I lead or draw,” and consequently 
should, in its intellectual signification, refer to some such process of 
drawing out some latent qualities, and extending and expanding them. 
Now, if we connect to this the sczence of questioning, we shall see 
that the human mind is as it were a huge storehouse containing vast 
accumulations of ideas and facts, capable of being brought into op- 
eration by catechising, which may very appropriately be considered 
as the key for unlocking this storehouse. It will at once be appa- 
rent that this subject affects most closely both the school and the 
teacher. Its ramifications extend into every branch, both religious 
and secular ; and on the use or abuse of this invaluable element of 
instruction, the success of the school, and the reputation of the 
teacher depends. It appeals to the mind and brings into exercise 
the reflecting faculties, testing the capacities of children, and sup- 
plying their wants. This is pre-eminently the teacher’s vocation, 
not to state facts to passive minds, but by questioning and explana- 
tion to allure the mind of each scholar to unfold itself and display 
its hidden powers. The plan which Dr. Arnold adopted, explains the 
sctence of questioning so clearly, and is so admirable in its character 
that it is worthy of being carried out by every one engaged in the 
education of the young. “ His method was founded on the princi- 
ple of awakening the intellect of every individual boy. Hence arose 
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his practice of teaching by questioning. His explanations were as 
short as possible, as much as would dispose of the difficulty, and no 
more ; and his questions were of a kind at once to call the attention 
of the boys to the real point of every subject, to disclose to them the 
exact bounds of their knowledge, and their ignorance, and to culti- 
vate in them a habit, not only of collecting facts, but of expressing 
themselves with facility, and of understanding the principles on 
which their facts rested. “ You come here, not to read, but to learn 
how to read,” and thus, the greater part of his instructions were inter- 
woven with the process of their own minds; there was a continual 
‘ reference to their thoughts, an acknowledgment that, so far as their 
information and power of reasoning could take them, they ought to 
have an opinion of their own, a working, not for, but with the form, 
as if they were equally interested with himself in making out the 
meaning of the passage before them, a constant emdeavor to set them 
right, either by gradually helping them on to a true answer, or by 
making the answers of the more advanced part of the form serve as 
a medium through which his instructions might be communicated to 
the less advanced part.” Such was the system which this eminent 
schoolmaster practised ; he lived to see the superiority of his meth- 
ods of teaching in the successful management of large public school 
and they may be followed as far as practicable in our Common schools 
with certainty of success. Without digressing from the subject un-. 
der consideration, the following hints will, it is hoped, prove useful. 
In giving a collective or an object lesson, the plan generally recom- 
mended is, to present to the children a correct and perspicuous des- 
cription or account of the subject under consideration, in the form 
of a short lecture, embracing, as concisely as possible, every particu- 
lar connected with it, after which they are to be questioned on it, in 
order to show the real extent of what they have acquired. In 
reading lessons the following method will, I think, present many 
advantages. While the class is reading, the teacher will pay atten- 
tion to the tone, punctuation, accent, and correct expression of the 
text, and will also put such inferential or suggestive questions as the 
lesson supplies, together with the explanation of any difficult words or 
passages which may occur. Then, when the reading is finished and 
the books are closed, questions may be put of a self-evident charac- 
ter from the lesson. The former will furnish the children with fresh 
information, and test their general knowledge, while the latter will 
afford the teacher a fair criterion of what they have really remem- 
bered.—rom Notes of Lessons. 


Ancient Money. 538 


ANCIENT MONEY 

Berore the invasion of Julius Cesar, the natives of England had 
tin plates, iron plates, and rings, which were money. On the au- 
thority of Seneca, a curious account is given when leather, appropri- 
ately stamped to give it a certain legal character, was the only cur- 
rent money. At a comparatively recent date in the annals of Ku- 
rope, Fredich the second, who died in 1250, at the siege of Milan, 
actually paid his troops with leather money. Nearly the same cir- 
cumstances occurred in England during the great wars of the barong. 
In the couse of 1250, King John, for the ransom of his royal person, 
promised to pay Edward the Third, of England, three millions of 
gold crowns. In order to fulfil the obligation, he was reduced to 
the mortifying necessity of paying the expenses of the palace in 
leather money, in the center of each piece there being a little bright 
point of silver. In that region is found the origin of the travestied 
honor of boyhood, called—conferring a leather medal. The impos- 
ing ceremonies accompanying a presentation gave full force, dignity 
and value to a leather jewel, which noblemen were probably proud 
and gratified to receive at the hand of majesty. 

So late as 1574, there was an immense issue of money in Holland, 
stamped on small sheets of pasteboard. But further back in the 
vista of years, Numa Pompilius, the second king of Rome, who 
reigned six hundred and twenty-two years before the Christian era, 
made money out of wood as well as leather; a knowledge of which 
might have influenced King John in the bold project of substituting 
the tanned hide of an animal for gold and silver, well-known to his 
subjects to be exceedingly precious. 

Both gold and silver appeared to have been in extensive circula- 
tion in Egypt, soon after their potency was understood in Asia. 
From thence they were introduced into Carthage and Greece; and, 
finally, traveling further and further in a westerly direction, the city 
of Rome discovered the importance of legalizing her circulation. 

Weight always having been of the first importance in early times, 
the shape of money appears to have been regarded with perfect in- 
difference for a series of ages. 

When the bits and portions of metal received as precious were ex- 
tensively circulated, it is quite probable that each possessor shaped 
them to suit his own conception, as practiced to some extent at this 
time in remote places in the East Indies. The payer always 
cuts off parts with shears, till he obtains by exact weight, the stipu- 
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lated amount. It was thus that men traveled with the evidence of 
their possessions ina sack. But great inconvenience must have re- 
sulted from this often tedious process ; and as nations advanced in 
civilization and the economic arts, a certain mark or impression on 
certain sized pieces were acknowledged to be the sign of a certain 
weight. 

This facilitated negotiations, and afterwards led to further im- 
provements, both in the shape, weight and beauty of the external 
devices. By-and-by, the profile of the king, the date of the coinage, 
and the record of improtant events, gave still more completeness and 
character to the circulating article of exchange.—sSelected. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


We find the following excellent rules and regulations pertaining 
to teachers and pupils, in the Annual Report of the Normal, Model, 
Grammar, and Common Schools, in Upper Canada, for the year 
1856: | 

It shall be the duty of each teacher of a common school :— 

1. To receive courteously the visitors appointed by law, and to 
afford them every facility for inspecting the books used, and to ex- 
amine into the state of the school ; to have the visitors’ books open, that 
the visitors may, if they choose, enter remarks in it. The frequen- 
cy of visits to the school by intelligent persons, animates the pupils, 
and greatly aids the faithful teacher. | 

2. To keep the registers accurately and neatly, according to the 
prescribed forms. 

3. To classify the children according to the books used ; to study 
those books himself; and to teach according to the improved method 
recommended in their prefaces. 

4. To observe himself, and to impress upon the minds of the 
pupils, the great rule of regularity and order,—a TIME AND A PLACE 
FOR EVERYTHING, AND EVERYTHING IN ITS PROPER TIME AND 
PLACE. 

5. To promote, both by precept and example, CLEANLINESS, 
NEATNESS, and DECENCY. To effect this, the teacher should set an 
example of cleanliness and neatness in his own person, and in the 
state and general appearance of the school. He should also satisfy 
himself by personal inspection every morning, that the children have 
had their hands and faces washed, their hair combed, and clothes 
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cleaned, and when necessary mended. The school apartments, too, 
should be swept and dusted every evening. 

6. To pay the strictest attention to the moral and general conduct 
of his pupils, and to omit no opportunity of inculcating the principles 
of TrutTa anD Honesty; the duties of respect to superiors, and 
obedience to all persons placed in authority over them. 

7. To evince a regard for the improvement and general welfare 
of his pupils, to treat them with kindness combined with firmness ; 
and to aim at governing them by their affections and reason, rather 
than by harshness and severity. 

8. To cultivate kindly and affectionate feelings among his pupils ; 
to discountenance quarrelling, cruelty to animals, and every approach 
to vice. 

9. Punctually to observe the hours for opening and dismissing the 
school; during the school hours, faithfully to devote himself to the 
public service ; to see that the exercises of the school be opened and 
closed each morning and evening as stated in the preceding part of 
this section: and daily to exert his best endeavors, by example and 
precept, to impress upon the minds of the pupils the principles and 
morals of the Christian religion, especially those virtues of piety, 
truth, patriotism and humanity, which are the basis of Jaw and free- 
dom, and the cement and ornament of society. 

10. To practice such discipline in his school as would be exercised 
by a judicious parent in his family ; avoiding corporal punishment, 
except when it shall appear to him to be imperatively required. 

11. For gross misconduct, or violent or willful opposition to his 
authority, the teacher may suspend a pupil from attending at the 
school, forthwith informing the parent or guardian of the fact, and 
reason of it, and communicating the same to the trustees through the 
chairman or secretary. But no pupil shall be expelled without the 
authority of the trustees. 

12. When the example of any pupil is very hurtful to the school, 
and in all cases where reformation appears hopeless, it shall be the 
duty of the teacher, with the approbation of the trustees, to expel 
such pupil from the school. But any pupil under the public censure, 
who shall express to the teacher his regret for such course of con- 
duct, as openly and as explicitly as the case may require, shall, with 
the approbation of the trustees and teacher, be re-admitted to the 
school. | 

13. It shall be the duty of the teacher to give strict attention to 
the proper ventilation and temperature, as well as to the cleanliness 
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of the school-house; he shall also prescribe such rules for the use 
of the yard and out-buildings connected with the school-house, as 
will insure their being kept in a neat and proper condition ; and he 
shall be held responsible for any want of neatness and cleanliness 
about the premises. 

14, Care should be taken to have the school-house ready for the 
reception of pupils at least fifteen minutes before the time prescribed 
for opening the school, in order to afford shelter to those that may . 
arrive before the appointed hour. 


DotTIEs OF PUPILS. 


1. Pupils must come to school clean in their persons and clothes. 

2. Tardiness on the part of pupils shall be considered a violation 
of the rules of the school, and shall subject the delinquents to such 
penalty as the nature of the case may require, at the discretion of 
the master. 

3. No pupil shall be allowed to depart before the hour appointed 
for closing school, except in case of sickness or some pressing emer- 
gency ; and then the teacher’s consent must first be obtained. 

4, A pupil absenting himself from school, except on account of 
sickness, or other urgent reason satisfactory to the teacher, forfeits 
his standing in his class and his right to attend the school for the 
remainder of the quarter. 

5. No pupil shall be allowed to remain in the school, unless he 
is furnished with the books and requisites required to be used by 
him in the school; but in case of a pupil being in danger of losing 
the advantage of the school by reason of his inability to obtain the 
necessary books or requisites through the poverty of his parents or 
guardian, the trustees have power to procure and supply such pupils 
with the books and requisites needed. 


HOPE’S ADVENT. 


“Once on atime, from scenes of light 
An angel winged his airy flight ; 

Down to this earth in haste he came, 
And wrote, in lines of living flame, 
These words on every thing he met,— | 
“‘Cheer up ; be not discouraged yet.” 


Then back to Heaven with speed he flew, 
Attuned his golden harp anew, 

Whilst the angelic throng came round 
To catch the soul-inspiring sound ; 

And heaven was filled with new delight, 
For Hors had been to earth that night.” 
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For the Common School Journal. 

Mr. Eprror.—The following mathematical problem which went, 
some years ago, the round of the newspapers and bafiled many 
attempts at solution, is presented as a contribution to your columns. 
As an agreeable diversion, it may serve to tax the ingenuity of the 
readers of the Journal. 

ProBLeM —Place the nine digits in such a manner as that their 
sqiare root can be extracted without a remainder. 

Yours, 
KENSINGTON, Jan. 7, 1858. E. W. R. 


P. S. The above is submitted to your editorial favor for publi- 
cation, should it meet with your acceptance an answer will be given 
in the next number of the Journal. 


OFFICIAL. 

The blanks, for the use of District Committees in making their 
returns to the School Visitors, have been forwarded from this office 
to the Acting Visitors of the several towns. Blanks for the use of 
the Visitors will be forwarded in due season 

Frequent calls are made at this office for the blanks for the enu- 
meration of children between the ages of 4 and 16 years. These 
blanks are sent from the Comptroller’s office and not from this de- 
partment. DAVID N. CAMP, 

Supt. of Com. Schools. 
Office of Supt. of Com. Schools, N. Britain, Jan., 20th, 1858. 


Goitorial Department. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Wirurn the last month it has been our privilege and pleasure to 
visit several of the towns in New Haven and Middlesex counties, 
and we propose to give a very brief account of the impressions re- 
ceived. While we have in most places found ample room for im- 
provement, we have also met with many cheering indications of in- 
terest and progress. In all places we have found some earnest and 
judicious friends of Common Schools,—-willing to labor “in season 
and out of season,”—* through good report and through evil report” 
if they can do something to elevate the schools and increase the 
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amount of parental interest. We have also met with well qualified 
and industrious teachers who were faithfully and hopefully laboring 
for the true good of the rising generation. 

WALLINGFORD. At this pleasant village we met with about 200 
of the pupils with their teachers and some of the citizens. We were 
pleased to learn that the schools are prospering this winter. A good 
union or graded school would be an excellent thing for Wallingford, 
and we hope the good citizens will soon provide for such a school. | 

NortaH Haven. This is another place in which the public good 
calls loudly for a graded school. The village is finely situated for 
the favorable location of such a school, and many of the citizens are 
anxious to provide for the establishment of one. 


Mitrorp. At this place we found avery pleasant school of a 
higher grade under the charge of Mr. Marshall, whose pleasant and 
gentlemanly bearing must exert a very salutary influence on his pu- 
pils. Here, too, the great want is a graded school. Our Milford 
friends could have an excellent school if they would unite their dis- 
tricts. 


BretHany. We met quite a large and attentive audience at this 
place, which is highly favored in having, as Acting Visitor, the Rev. 
Mr. Robinson, who both knows what constitutes a good school and 
labors earnestly for securing the same. 

Cuiinton. This town has, for some years, taken quite an interest 
in common schools and has furnished several excellent scholars for 
the State Normal School,—perhaps as many as any other town in the 
State. Many of the citizens have manifested a very deep interest 
in the schools; good teachers have been employed and pleasant re- 
sults may be seen in the intelligent pupils in attendance, on the sev- 
eral schools in the village. We had time only to visit the schools of 
Messrs. Jobnson and Maples, and Miss Burr, and found each of them 
in a pleasant condition,—the teachers laboring faithfully and under- 
standingly and the pupils, apparently, rendering cheerful co-operation 
in the work of the school-room. Another good school, near the cen- 
ter, is kept by Mr. Clark, who has for several successive seasons 
taught the same to very general acceptance. But one thing is wan- 
ted,—much wanted,—and that is a graded school, and but few places 
combine so many favorable circumstances for such aschool. We do 
hope our Clinton friends will soon provide for such a school and thus 
give to their intelligent youth privileges of the highest order. 


WeEsTBROOK. This place has for some years had the services of 
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Dr. Burr on the Board of Visitors and he has done much for the 
improvement of the schools,—but much is still to be done before the 
mass of the pcople will be made to feel and act as they ought for 
the true interests of the schools. 

Essex. It is sad to see a place of so much wealth so poorly pro- 
vided with school-house buildings. We visited three, neither 
of which is worthy of a place in any town not absolutely “ poverty 
stricken.” We heard these edifices characterized by a clergyman of 
the place, some two years ago, as “old rookeries”—and they are 
now just two years older than they were then. We found in these 
buildings intelligent teachers and pupils and could but wish that they 
had school-houses worthy the name. But few, if any, towns in the 
State afford such facilities for a union or graded school and we are 
fully satisfied that the good people of Essex would neither “ slumber 
nor sleep” until they had taken some step towards providing better 
school-house accommodations for the youth, if they would butspend 
a single day in the school rooms to which they send their children 
every day of the week. There is here an excellent Academy and 
boarding school under the charge of Mr. Newell,—a gentleman who 
has long desired the establishment of the only true system for such 
a village. 

Deer River. We visited the school at this place kept by Mr. 
Mather. The pupils seemed orderly and attentive, and the teacher 
manifested a most commendable spirit and managed with unusual 
tact for one teaching his “ first school.” We hope Mr. Mather will 
become a “life member ” of the profession. If the districts of this 
pleasant village would unite their schools the results would be high- 
ly beneficial to all concerned. 

East Happam. The visitors and teachers of this town are ear- 
nestly striving to improve the schools. One of the first steps to be 
taken was to secure a uniformity of text-books. This is indispensa~ 
ble to the success of any school. On investigation it was found that 
nearly 50 or 60 different kinds of text-books were in use,—and the 
variety in some schools was so great that the pupils could not be advan- 
tageously classified. The Rev. Mr. Hillard, Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors, with the approval of his associates, has, by great effort, 
effected a uniformity, and how much soever he may have been cen- 
sured by some at the time we are satisfied that all intelligent parents 
will thank him for the good work done,—especially as the new books 
have been procuredat very lowrates. Weare noadvocate forfrequent 
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change of text-books,—but when a perfect “jargon” is occasioned — 
by a variety of books in a school, or town, the sooner the evil is 
remedied the better,—and though the first step may occasion an un- 
pleasant sensitiveness in the region of the “pocket nerve,’—the 
final results will abundantly compensate for every “twinge.” Anoth 
er very important step is that of holding monthly meetings of teach- 
ers and committees. Much good must be produced by these gather- 
ings, and from mutual deliberations and consultations. 


Winpuam County. Our friends in this county are still up and — 
doing.” On the first day of the month, the county association held 
quite a spirited and interesting meeting at Hampton. An excel- 
lent address was given by the Hon. D. N. Camp, Superintendent 
of Schools. The Rev. Mr. Burleigh of Plainfield, Mr. Keyes of 
Brooklyn, and Rev. Mr. Soule of Hampton, and others did much 
to make the meeting interesting and profitable. The citizens of 
Hampton received the teachers very cordially and entertained them 
hospitably. Progress is evident in Windham county and the right 
spirit is gaining ground rapidly. 

A correspondent thus writes of other places which he has 
Visited. 


FAIRFIELD CoUNTY.—BRIDGEPORT. 


We had the pleasure of visiting the schools of this city on the 
13th inst. We were surprised, as well as gratified, at the improve- 
ment which has taken place in these schools within a few years. 

The schools in the first district are arranged in three grades. 
The principal of the high-school, or first grade, E. F. Strong, Esq.; 
is indefatigable in his efforts to secure system and thorough study, 
and to form right habits. Heis fortunate in his co-laborers in the 
different departments who appear to work cheerfully and success- 
fully in their several schools. 

The order, quietness and intelligent appearance of the school 
were very pleasing. More room is needed to accommodate the 
pupils in attendance. 

The schools in Golden Hill district under the charge of Mr. 
Wilson and his sisters, are very successfully taught. The Barnum 
district, East Bridgeport, has a better location for a school-house than 
either of the other districts, with ample play-grounds in the vicinity. 
The house is a good one, but there is need of a more thorough classi- 
_ fication of the school. This can only be secured by having it gra- 
ded similar to those in the city. 
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The principal, Mr. Perkins, and his assistants, are endeavorng to 
do what they can to make the school a good one. 

We were gratified in meeting several gentlemen of the Board of 
Visitors and of the district Committees in the different schools. The 
acting visitors, Drs. Judson and Burritt, have labored long to secure 
improvements in their schools. 

A large and attentive audience was gathered in Washington Hall 
in the evening to listen to an address on the subject of Education on- 
Common Schools. 


Pn 


STAMFORD. 


We spent but a short time in the schools of Stamford. Mr. H.A. 
Balcam, the principal has recently entered on his labors here. Heis 
endeavoring to systematize the studies of the different departments 
and has the cordial co-operation of his assistants in the work neces- 
sary to secure a good school. ) 

The schools in the east part of the village were suffering much 
from the want of good rooms, and the proper appliances, necessary 
for schools similarly situated. 


GREENWICH. 


The schools in the first district have recently been placed under 
the charge of Mr. Charles H. Wright, who has commenced a good 
work here. If he and his assistants are cordially sustained, as we 
think they will be, a great change will soon be noticeable in the 
schools of this village. 

We learned that the District had recently voted to grade the 
grounds in and around the school yard and laid a tax on proper- 
ty and polls, sufficient to make the schools free. There are certainly 
very hopeful signs of improvement. C. 


Mr. Epwarp D. Rawson, late of Bristol, has been appointed 
principal of a large graded school at Scranton, Pa, Mr. Rawson is 
a graduate of the Normal School of the class of 1855, and is a most 
worthy man and a good teacher. We wish him abundant success in 
his new field of labor. Miss Manrretra W. Hutt, a member of the 
class of 1856, has also been engaged to teach in one of the depart- 
ments of the same school. 


Corrections. In the sketch of Mr. Philbrick in our last, we were 
in error in saying that Mr. P. was born in February. We should 
have said May. 
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Mr. H. A. Balcam, principal of the Union School, Stamford, was 
Professor of Natural Science in the Kentucky Military College pre- 
vious to occupying his present position. In our last he was spoken 
of as from Vernon. 


EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA. 


Our thanks are due to the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Upper Canada, for a full and high- 
ly interesting report of popular education in the province. It is a 
document of 296pp., and affords ample proof that the good cause is 
in good hands and progressing. From the report we gather the fol- 


lowing :— 
EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA. 


THE report on the Educational Affairs of Upper Canada, by the 
Chief Superintendent, contains the following interesting statistical 
matter, in addition to the other details with which the work abounds: 

In regard to assessments and the amount of aid received from 
Government, we learn that the Legislative School Grant is appor- 
tioned to each Municipality, upon the condition that such Municipal- 
ity shall provide an equal sum by assessment for the payment of teach- 
ers. The Legislative grant apportioned to Municipalities for 1856 
amounted to £29,869 ; the amount provided by the local municipal 
assessment was £54,626, £24,657 more than the sum required by 
law, and an increase of £9,402 over the amount of the local muni- 
cipal assessment of the preceding year, for the payment of teach- 
ers and other educational expenses. ‘The amount of School Zrustees 
assessment for the same purpose was £135,354: being an increase 
over that of the preceding year of £25,643. The amount of rate- 
bills was £34,966, being an increase of £4,159 over that of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The means thus obtained was expended as follows :—The amount 
paid for maps and apparatus was £2,440, being an increase of £375. 
The amount expended for school sites and the erection of school 
houses was £42,807, being an increase of £6,534. The amount 
expended for repairs and rents of school houses, was £10,190, being 
an increase of £4,275. The amount expended for fuel, stationery 
and other contingencies-was £19,162, being an increase of £6,628. 
The amount paid to teachers was £194,320, being an increase of 
£24,893. The total amount of expenditures for all common school 
purposes for the year 1856 was £269,527 ; to this may be added the 
salaries of local superintendents, £5,060, making the total £274,587, 
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for one branch of fhe system of public education in Upper Canada, 
being an increase over the preceding year of £44,708. 

When it is considered that these are the voluntary acts of the peo- 
ple themselves in their several municipalities, they are facts of great 
significance in the educational and social progress of Canada, and 
point to a future grateful to the feelings of the noblest patriotism. 

We find the following tigures relative to attendance :—The num- 
ber of boys attending the schools was 137,420, being an increase of 
11,742. The number of girls attending the schools was 113,725, 
being an increase of 11,539. The total number of pupils attending 
the Common Schools was 251,145, being an increase of 23,281. 
The table also shows, in the classification of pupils, a very gratify- 
ing increase in the higher subjects of Common School Education. 

The whole number of Teachers employed during the year was 
4,689,—increase 124; male teachers, 2,622—increase 24; female 
teachers 1,067—increase 70. The salaries of female teachers vary 
from £50 to £125; that of male teachers vary from £60 to £350. 

GramMAR ScHOOLS.—The whole number of Grammar Schools 
in operation in 1856 was 61, of which 26 were Senior County Gram- 
mar Schools, each receiving £100 per annum, independent of the 
apportionment of the fund arising from the sales of Grammar School 
lands. ‘The amount apportioned from the fund to Grammar Schools 
was £6,661— increase £111. The amount derived from fees £4,990 
decreased £131. The amount granted by Municipalities £3,447— 
increase £1,817, chiefly for buildings. The total amount for salaries 
of masters and teachers £11,914— increase £350. The amount ex- 
pended for maps and apparatus £201— increase £139. The amount 
expended for books and contingencies £1,562—increase £1,081. 


Total receipts for Grammar School purposes £19,248—increase £3, 
761. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


APPLETON’s CYCLOPEDIA OF BrioGRAPHY: embracing a series of original 
memoirs of the most distinguished persons of all times. With numerous il- 
lustrations. 8vo. 1058 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. « 

This is a most valuable work for public and School Libraries and for general 
reference. It has been prepared with great care by the Rev. Dr. Hawks @hd the 
publishers have performed their part with great fidelity and good taste. To any 
in want of a Biographical dictionary we unhesititatingly commend this as amost ex_ 
eellent work of the kind. It is particularly worthy of a place in every Schoo, 
Library where it would prove of great service to teachers and pupils. 


CHEMISTRY OF Common LiFe: By James F. Johnston. Illustrated with 
numerous woodengravings. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
These two volumes, containing nearly 700 pp. abound in valuable information 

in relation to subjects of special interest as bearing upon the matters of every day 

life. Every School boy and every school girl should have access to the informa- 
tion contained in these volumes. They are written in a plain and familiar style 
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and well fitted for ‘text-books in school or for a place on the shelves of schoo} 

libraries. 

Tre Hanp-Boox or HoussHotp SciENcE, with numerous illustrated dia- 
grams. By Edward L. Yeomans. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12 mo: 

- 449 pp. 

This is a popular and very useful treatise on heat, light, air, aliment and clean- 
sing in their scientific principles and domestic applications. Its use either as 8 
text or library book would do much good by imparting much needed information 
on topics of great interest to every person. As a work for daily reference in fami- 
lies it would prove highly valuable. 

Nores ON THE PARABLES OF OUR Lorp. By Richard C. Trench, A. M. 
Professor of Divinity, Kings College, London. Ninth Edition. 8 vo. 425 pp. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is an exceedingly interesting work on a very interesting subject and one 
cannot peruse it without gaining many new ideas in relation to, and a deeper love 
for, those inimitable portions of the holy Scriptures. To clergymen, teachers, and 
parents we commend this volume as one whose perusal will afford them much 
pleasure and profit. One who has not read these notes on the parables can have 
but an inperfect conception of their real beauty and fitness. 

First Boox or NaTuRaL PHILOSOPHY aND AsTRONOMY. By Wm. Porter, 
M. A. of Yale College. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 12 mo. 217 pp. 
This is a very attractive little work and one for which our young friends will 

feel disposed to thank Prof. Norton. It is well written, neatly printed and fully 

illustrated by cuts and diagrams. 

THe NationaL SeRizs or Reapers. By Richard G. Parker and J. Madison 
Watson. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

We have received from the publishers four numbers of this series of readers 
and are highly pleased with their appearance. The selections are well made and 
of an interesting character, and the publishers have faithfully performed their part. 
We do not hesitate to commend this series as one of the very best now before the 
public. 

Toe Nationa. SPe.rer, from thefsame authors and publishers, is also well 
deserving of popular favor,—and is peeuliarly adapted to the written method now 
very common in all our best schools. On the receipt of one dollar and six cents 
the publishers propose to send copies of the readers and speller, postage paid, 
to any teacher or committee man who may wish to examine. 


The following very instructive and interesting volumes, prepared by the late 
Rev. Walter Colton, and published in a neat and attractive style by A. S. Barnes 
& Co.gNew York, are excellent books for school and family libraries. 

Sap awd SHokrs, in Madeira, Lisbon and the Mediterranean. 12 mo. 313 pp. 

Lanp anp Sza, in tbe Bosphorus and Agean ; or views of Constantinople 
and Athens. 12 mo. 366 pp. 

Dror. anp:Port ; or, incidents of a cruise in the U. S. frigate Congress to Cal 
ifornia. With sketches of Rio Janerio, Valparaiso, Lima, Honolulu and San 
Francisco. 12 mo. 408 pp. 

Tae Sea aNd THE Sarvor, notes on France and Italy, and other Literary 
remains of Rev. W. Colton. 12 mo. 437 pp. 

Tuese Years 1x Carironnia. 12 mo. 456 pp. 


THE 
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THE TIDES. 


[We commend the following well written article to the attention of our readers. 
The writer is a gentleman who has devoted much thought to the subject of tides, 
and his views are certainly deserving of consideration. The remainder of the 
article will be given in our next. Ep.}. 

Mr. Epitor :—I wish to call attention to a defect in our text- 
books, regarding a very important phenomena which seems almost 
universally misunderstood. The title hereof will explain my point. 
We are all instructed to believe that the two Tide-waves which exist 
on opposite sides of the Earth, are the result of the same force une- 
qually exerted. That this force is the attraction of the moon upon 
the particles of matter of which the Earth’s mass is composed. 
That there is fallacy in this popular explanation it is my purpose to 
show. 

Our books say that the power of 
attraction decreases as the square of 
the distance increases. Thus sup- 
posing A. to be a solid mass, B. an- 
other solid mass surrounded by a 
fluid envelop C. The attractive 
power of A. will be exerted as if its 
mass was concentrated in its centre. 
So also with B. But C. being fluid 
may flow readily to one point or an- 
other, and consequently that part at Fig. 1. 
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D. will be affected as much less than at C. as the square of A. D. 
exceeds the square of A. C. 

Let A. and B. represent the Moon and Earth. If both were sta- 
tionary, relatively we might expect the fluid envelop of the Earth to 
take this form. But of water only nearer 
the facts do not sub- the moon, we find a 
stantiate any such similar swelling on 
conclusion. Instead - exactly the opposite 
of finding a swelling Fig. 2. side, as at D. in the 
foregoing figure. It is to call attention to the wrong explanation 
of this phenomena that this article is written. ~° 

Recurring again to Fig. 1. The two bodies are not fixed and rela- 
tively immovable but are free to obey all the influences brought to 
bear upon them—and as the moon attracts the water which is near- 
est—at C.—it flows upward in obedience to the impulse. B. is also 
attracted but less strongly—as per square of distance—the water at 
D. least of all being 8000 miles more distant than C. Thus C. flows 
away and leaves B. 3B. moves away and leaves D. and we have the 
two tide waves. Here we have an acknowledgment of motion in the 
Earth relative to the moon. This acknowledgement, which is founded, 
of course, upon perfectly plain principles, suggests two or three ques- 
tions which seem to me of importance, and which seem to have been 
strangely neglected. 

Ist. What is the direction of this motion which produces the extra 
tide wave? 

2nd. What is the duration of this motion ? 

Both of these questions, though meaningless, are pertinent in this 
stage of the case. The Earth is spoken of as moving, and there the 
matter is left. Now if the extra tide wave is produced by this mo- 
tion, then must the motion be constant because the effect is constant. 
It would also appear that the Earth moved towards the moon, be- 
cause if a thing obeys a certain influence, it moves in the direction of 
that influence. If the water on one side of the Earth flows up towards 
the Moon, and the Earth under the same influence is moved also, then 
must the Earth move towards the Moon too. Ifthe Earth moves to- 
wards the Moon there must be a limit to that wotion or they would 
long ago have fallen together. This is precisely the state of the case as 
it now rests. Teachers do not understand it, and pupils have to rest 
unsatisfied. In our works on Astronomy elaborate drawings are pre- 
pared to illustrate the complex motion of the moon around the sun; 
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its orbit presenting a constant series of cycloical curves while the 
orbit of the Earth is represented as a regular ellipse. Yet every 
Astronomer knows that the Earth, instead of moving around the Sun 
in an ellipse, pursues a path running through a series of cycloidal 
curves similar to those of the Moon’s orbit only much flatter. It is 
by no means the centre of the Earth which traverses a regular ellipse 
around the Sun, but a point within the Earth which is the common 
centre of gravity of the Earth and Moon, around which both Earth 
and Moon revolve. This is illustrated by the following figure : 

A. is the moon, B. the Earth 
revolving around its center C. 
and the two revolve around their 
common centre of gravity D. 
The centre of the Earth pursu- 
ing the path C. E. F. while the 

Fig. 8. centre of the Moon traverses a 
path around the same point. We in this view of the relations of the 
Earth and Moon see them as an independent binary system ; and if 
the moon was nearly or quite the same size as the Earth, then we 
should see them revolving a vacant point situated nearly or quite 
equidistant from each. Now this being indisputably the actual rela- 
tion existing between these two bodies, it follows, as a matter of neces- 
sity, that the Earth can not move towards the moon, consequently the 
water on that side opposite the Moon can not be “ left behind” so as 
to produce a tide wave; therefore that explanation can not be cor- 
rect. 

Thus much is not mere theory—indisputable observation not only 
proves that this relation exists between other heavenly bodies, but 
that it is the universal law of motion, and from the nature of things 
must be the law governing the motions of the earth and moon. This 
being so, what need is there of looking farther than to that influence 
with which every school-boy is acquainted, and which is called “ cen- 
trifugal force.” The experiments to prove the existence of such an 
influence are too common to be properly.recited here ; then let me 
ask why it is that its influence is ignored in this matter? Is it prob- 
able that the Earth swinging around a point which is not its centre, 
having therefore, what is called an eccentric médtion, should not 
exhibit the usual phenomena of the centrifugal force, and how 
can it be exhibited unless it be in the liquid particles forming the 
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ocean. To reca- 
pitulate; We be- 
hold the Earth B. 
and the Moon M. 
both revolving a- 
round the point G. 
which point is 
their common cen- 
tre of gravity. 
Upon two sides of 
B. are the tide 


| Fig. 4. 

waves A. and C. The wave A. is caused by the direct attraction of 
the moon. The wave C. is caused by the centrifugal tendency of the 
Water upon that side consequent upon the Earth’s motion around 
G. and in like manner would there be two tide waves upon the moon 
if that body possessed an envelop of water or other fluid. 


(To be continued.) 


DUTIES, JOYS AND TRIALS. 
BY SAMUEL J. WHITON. 


EVERYWHERE along life’s pathway, these triple companions of our 
pilgrimage are thickly scattered. They cast their influence over all, 
and all are made to feel their power. Duty, with its stern decrees, 
ever points us onward to some good and earnest action ; ever shows us 
wide-spread fields in which to labor; ever bids us work, and watch, 
and pray ; and ever leads our fainting souls to look upward, with a 
clear, unfaltering eye, to a higher power for aid and sustenance. Joy, 
like a golden link in the great chain of life, binds our willing hearts 
with its magic bands ; awakens within our breasts the kindliest feel- 
ings of our nature ; casts a silvery radiance over every passing event ; 
and surrounds our souls with a softened halo as, spell-bound, we listen 
to its rapturous melody. Trial, with all its bitter heartaches, and 
desponding hours—soul-rending though they be—serves to purify our 
minds from the tinsel and dross of gayer hours ; teaches us to think 
more deeply, and sympathize more keenly in the misfortunes of 
others ; and above all, teaches us to bow more humbly beneath the 
chastening rod; and thus, though we may be compelled to drink the 
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dregs of sorrow’s bitter cup, we shall feel in a greater degree, our 
entire dependence on Him who formed the world. 

All the occupations of life have their duties, their joys, and their 
trials. .The farmer must sow his grain, gather the harvest, and bide 
the toil. The manufacturer must superintend his mill, enjoy pros- 
perity, and endure adversity. And so we might go on through a whole 
catalogue of professions, each of which has some peculiar duties, 
which shape the character of its joys and trials. Prominent among 
this list of professions would stand the teacher’s calling—a calling 
whose very name implies volumes, and whose watchword is action— 
noble, heartfelt, constant action. 

THE TEACHER’S DUTIES! Ah! who can name the numberless 
duties devolving on the faithful, conscientious instructor of youth ? 
What teacher can think of them without feeling a deeper sense of 
his incapacity, and resolving each day to strive harder for perfection ? 
The field of action is almost boundless, and the labor to be performed 
immense. Myriads of minds are to be enlarged and improved. It 
becomes us, then, as teachers, to plant in the youthful soul the seeds 
of virtue and truth, and watch their growth with a jealous care, until 
they become firmly rooted, and able to endure the storms and tempta- 
tions of life. We should remember that we have to deal with mind 
and thought, and all the subtler passions of human nature. Let us 
surround the infant minds with the halo of love, and lead them 
gently up the hill of science. Let us guard their passions, and 
clearly impress on their minds a sense of right and wrong. Let us 
show them the necessitysof order, neatness and industry, and en- 
courage them amid difficulties. Let us, in short, do all the good we 
can, striving each day to make it greater. The influence of a 
teacher also extends without his school, and should there be exerted 
for improvement. He can do much to arouse the people to greater 
vigilance in school matters; and, if disposed, exert a salutary influ- 
ence on the surrounding community. And thus a thousand thickly 
thronging duties ever press around a faithful teacher, calling for re- 
newed action in every. changing phase of life. | 

THE TEACHER’s Joys! More elevated in their nature, and purer 
in their tone than sensual pleasures, they cast a healthful glow over 
the mind, infusing into it higher aims, and brighter thoughts, and 
nobler deeds. They richly compensate for days of toil and nights of 
care. After weeks of constant labor for pupils, how pleasant to see 
them improve rapidly. How pleasant to see their minds enlarge, and 
their intellects develop under our training. How pleasant to watch 
the growth of thought in infant minds, and feel that we, perchance, 
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have aided it. Ah, yes! the teacher’s joys are worth possessing, and’ 
the teacher’s labors worth enduring. | 

THE TEACHER’S TRIALS! Like the clouds that float through the 
blue canopy above, obscuring anon the sun’s bright rays, and casting 
a momentary shadow over earth’s fair face; so the teacher’s trials 
shut the sunlight from his heart, and send a thrill of mental pain 
throughout his soul. Like a sudden shower, some unexpected event 
will sometimes overwhelm him with gloom. But like clouds and 
showers the teacher’s trials are not all-enduring ; for they soon pass 
off, leaving the mental horizon more purely clear, more brightly radi- 
ant than before. The teacher’s heart is often sad to find his labors 
unrequited, and his efforts unappreciated; but oh, let him not des- 
pond, for the seeds may even now be scattered, that will in the future 
spring up and yield a bountiful harvest—a harvest of polished 
minds. As Chadwick has so beautifully expressed it,— 


“This be the motto of the brave, 
And this the watchward of the slave; 
The patriot’s with the people’s scorn, 
The martyr’s with his garland’s thorn, 
Whoever seeks to win a name, 
Whoever toils fur freedom’s fame, 
Whoever human téars would dry, 
Let this forever be the cry— 
No cross, no crown !”’ 


In teaching, duties, joys and trials blend in one harmonious whole— 
Duty, the watchword—Joy, successful: labor’s rich reward—Trial, a 
gentle mandate from a higher Power to turn our thoughts above. 
Shall we not then follow our guiding star with diligence, receive our 
pleasures with meekness, and endure our sorrows with patience ? 
Shall we not press nobly onward in the cause of right, never thwarted 
by the world’s cold criticisms, and never yielding to temptation’s gay 
allurements? Shall we not so strive to perform our duty, that when, 


_ in the future, we glance back over the present, we shall find that 


many a noble thought, and many a kindly deed will gem its surface 
with a sparkling lustre? Let us, then, impress upon the minds en- 
trusted to our care, the stamp of TRUTH, and endeavor so to mould 
them, that they may become earnest workers in the field of life. Let 
us arouse their dormant energies, and develop the latent thoughts re- 
posing in their minds. Let us “work while the day lasts,” with a will, 
conscious that “our time is short,” and ever bearing in mind that we 


must not “hide our talents,” however small they may be. Let us 
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fight life’s battle right manfully, striving to win the victory, and hop- 
ing to wear the conqueror’s crown. Oh, may our efforts prove sue- 
cessful, and may we, at last, be found in those pure realms where 
“sin and sorrow never come.” , 

Such, briefly, are our duties, such our joys, and such our trials ; 
and such, with patient waiting, may be our rich reward. 


WESTFORD, Conn., Feb. 10th, 1858. 


For the Common School Journal. 


ANSWER TO THE MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM IN THE LAST NUM- 
BER OF THE JOURNAL. 


18985427 6 = (11826)? 


[Paper accompanying the above Solution.] 
A NEW METHOD OF FINDING THE SQUARES OF NUMBERS. 


In endeavoring to ascertain the solution of a Problem which ap- 
peared some years ago in the newspapers, I applied the discovery 
which I had made some time previous, at school, while engaged in 
studying Algebra, that the squares of numbers may be found by addi- 
tion rather than multiplication. The Problem was as follows: 

“ Place the nine digits in such a manner that their square root can 
be extracted without a remainder,” [published in the last number of 
the Journal.] In commencing to work out the problem in the usual 
way by supposing the numbers to be placed in a certain order, and 
then actually extracting the square root, I saw at once that the en- 
deavor to guess at the combination of numbers to produce the result 
was a hopeless task, as on the principle of permutation, the number 
of changes which could be made in the collection of the nine digits 
was very great. I set myself at work in a different way, viz., to 

find the square of the numbers commencing with 1, and so onward, 
assured that if no mistake was made in my calculation, I should in- — 
fallibly obtain the answer. The discovery above-mentioned, and. 
which I applied to the solution of the problem, briefly announced, 
consists in the fact, that the squares of numbers increase by a regu- 
lar increment in arithmetical ratio, so that the process of finding the 
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square may be performed in every, case by addition instead of multi- 
plication. For instance, the numbers with their squares may be con- 

veniently arranged as follows : 
No. 123 4 5 6 7 8 9 &e 

Square, 1 4 9 16 25 36 49 64 81 &c. 

_ Now, if this process be analyzed, it will be found that if to 1 the 

regular increment 2 be added=3 which added to (1)?=4=(2)?, that 
if to 3 the regular increment 2 be added=5 which added to (2)?=9 
=(3)?, that if to 5 the regular increment 2 be added=7 which added 
. to (3)?=16=4", &c., that is by the addition of 2 as a constant num- 
ber to the numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, &c., the result thus obtained, together’ 
with the addition of the square of the preceding number, will 
give the square of the succeeding number. This process may be 
continued ad infinitum. Applying this principle to the case before 
me, I perceived that the only thing to be done was to add the num- 
bers 1, 3, 5, 7, &c., increased by 2 the regular increment in the man- 
ner above pointed out, in order finally to obtain the desired result, 
assured that my method would infallibly lead to it, viz., to find a 
square which would contain in a certain order, the nine digits only. 
After having made some thousands of figures, (in a very short time, 
however,) success crowned my efforts, nor do I suppose (to compare 
great things with small,) Columbus felt a greater joy when he dis- 
covered the New World, or Kepler when the laws of the periodic 
motions of the ‘planets revealed themselves to his mind, than I did 
when the successful result of my calculations was made known to 
me. I exclaimed, “ Eureka,” “I have found.” Ans.13985427 
6=(11826)?. 


Since making the above discovery, I have seen a discovery of a 
somewhat similar character announced by a mathematician in Eng- 
land; it is, however, but simple justice to myself to state, that mine 
was made some years previous, without any knowledge of the inven- 
tion of any such theory or method. Furthermore, the practical uses 
to which it is to be applied are different from those proposed by me, 
the principle being the foundation of Babbage’s Celebrated Calcula- 
ting Machine. The discovery of the method which led to the solu- 
tion of the problem, occurred while I was quite young ; the precise 
date I do not remember. 

I do not pretend that the above method is not susceptible of im- 
provement. I have not yet carried it out to the extent which I con- 
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template. Among many practical advantages to be derived from it, 
I will simply allude to one, viz., the shortening of the process of find- 
ing the squares of numbers in cases where the number of figures in- 
volved is very great. Such as itis I, with diffidence, submit my 
method to the public. Kk. W. R. 


KENSINGTON, Conn., Feb. 8th, 1858. 


THE TEACHER'S DREAM. 


Ir was an aching head that pressed the pillow as I, a weary teacher, 
went to rest. ‘The day bad seemed long, the school-room dismal, the 
pupils inattentive and lifeless. The rain had fallen steadily from 
gloomy clouds, without, and the leaden weight of care had fallcn, 
drop by drop, upon the desponding soul, within. 

This dark day was over, and a sigh of relief burst from my lips, 
while I sought rest for body and mind, by repose. But rest was not 
for me. In the darkness of the night, a procession of phantoms 
passed mockingly before me. With deriding smiles, threatening ges- 
tures, and hollow voices, they prophesied in turn, of injustice, failure 
and despair. They dragged me rudely onward with them, the dark- 
ness growing more and more oppressive, though all things were visi- 
ble, the silence unbroken save by their own moanings. 

On and on we sped, till the school-room, the scene of my toil dur- 
ing the day, stood before us. We entered, and there, in the chair I 
had so recently filled, I saw a figure which I at once recognized as 
my own, changed by the ravages of time, the wrinkled face bearing 
the impress of toil and care, the eye dull and lustreless, still pursuing 
the changeless round of instruction. Oh! what a picture for the 

future! I sank down powerless and overcome by the scene before 
me. 

But now, a light came breaking in, and the room was filled with a 
glorious radiance. The sound of distant music grew nearer and 
nearer, till the air resounded with delightful melody. The shadowy 
phantoms vanished. The bent form of the teacher grew erect, the 
face shone with a spiritual beauty, from the eye looked out a strong, 
high soul, and, though she ceased not her labor, it seemed a work 
more fit for an angel than for a mortal. 

But lo! the end of her earthly toil was come. A figure, clothed 
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in light, and moving with calm and easy grace, advanced and stood 
before her. In one hand was a golden crown of exquisite workman- 
ship, while the other pointed heavenward. Purer and brighter shone 
. the light, louder and sweeter grew the melody. While I gazed, the 
teacher’s seat became vacant. I saw two forms ascending, the one 
s0 lately clothed with mortality, changed to an angel, and wearing 
the radiant crown. Higher and higher still they rose, till now the 
pearly gates unclosed, and, as I saw them enter, and caught a 
glimpse of the glory within, a voice came floating downward to my 
listening ear, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” J. G. E. 


“ INTERESTING.” 


“Ir is perfectly proper, that I should ask the reason, why this His- 
tory Lesson has not been well prepared, because I would not blame 
any pupil, that does not deserve blame.” 

Nearly in these words, it was, that I addressed a class, of which 
several boys had recited poorly ; and then, individually, asked the 
reason of deficiency. The answers varied, and were rather good, 
till I addressed George. His reply was: 

“The lesson is too long, and,” he added, “it is not interesting.” 

“ Interesting!” that was the very word. He wanted the book to 
be like a romance, that should enfold him with a spell of such ab- 
sorbing interest, such utter oblivion of passing scenes and thoughts, 
as would change his world, for the time, from reality to fiction. His 
ideality is very large. Imagination is active, more active than caus- 
ation. It was a good case for general treatment. Others were simi- 
larly affected. Choosing an opportune time, I called the attention 
of the whole school directly to this; and, as I knew George to be | 
logical, and consistent in his views, and tenacious of ground once 
taken, I drew him out as in the following manner :— 

Q. What is interesting ? 

A. Some things, sir. 

Q. Is Arithmetic interesting ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Grammar? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Are Sabbath School lessons interesting ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are the Ten Commandments interesting ? 

(He attends an Episcopal Church, where his Rector and Super- 
intendent are exemplary in discharging their respective duties). 

The prompt reply was, no, sir. 

Q. Are the Church services, or the Bible, or the Sabbath day in- 
teresting ? 

A. No, sir. 

(This was said, frankly, but with a fainter voice, as if reluctant to 
confess it, but too honest to deny.) 

Q. Very well—We will take another view. Are the duties of 
manhood interesting, the prospect of six, eight, or ten hours’ daily 
work, hard work, by the month, by the year, for thirty, forty, or fifty 
years, any more interesting ? 

No, sir. 

Q. When you think of the virtues of man, patience, kindness, 
fidelity, perseverance, are these things interesting ? 

A. No, sir; (as if wishing they were, but still keeping to his 
ground, of frankness in answering, to meet ‘my cordial directness in 
questioning). 

Q. More than all, when you think of God, and Heaven, do His 
attributes, do the employments of saints and angels seem interesting ? 
(To this, the answer came as if from an awakened Conscience, that 
dared not deceive, and that spoke as witnessing against its usual 
habits,) No, sir. . 

Here, catechism ended in a brief, but pungent homily ; the heads. 
of which George remembers well. 

Later in the day, an hour or so, I saw his fingers dart suddenly 
from desk to mouth. I stepped quickly to him and found grains of 
sugar on his lips and cheeks, and chin, while his hand was thrust out 
of sight under the desk. “Open your desk.” Open he did, and 
there lay a piece of store wrapping paper, holding about half a pound 
of ordinary brown sugar, which I took to my desk, and, recitation 
" over, at the talking recess, showed up to eyes all intent, and ex- 
plained, as something interesting to George. What a laugh ran 
round! Yes! and then ran together, and rose up, like a cloud. 
George was more cowed by this, than by all before. Well, the sugar 
was duly returned, the private punishment administered, teacher and 
parents concurring, and the lessons of George are looking up. 
Hart. 
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P.S. To-day—ten days later—he had to write demerit lines for 
whispering, instead of which, he staid fifteen minutes, instead of 
thirty, wrote but a line anda half, and, when I returned, he was 
leaning his head on the back of his chair, and sucking an orange 
with all the gusto imaginable, while he held it firm with both hands. 
Interesting! Seriously—tell me, fellow-teachers, how you treat such 
a case, and oblige 
: Yours, truly, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. L. W. H. 


A PLEA FOR CHILDREN. 


A STORY FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


(The following contains valuable hints for teacher and parents,—though we 
believe the cases are more numerous in which both teachers and parents err in 
a direction opposite to that pursued by Mr. Denton, There is a ‘‘ golden 
mean” in the work of education,—and that should be earnestly sought by 
all.—£d.) 


“ Push him on, Mr. Lee—Push him on: that is all you have got 
to do. I don’t mind terms; only you push him on, and keep him 
well up to the mark. And don’t be afraid of giving him plenty of 
lessons, Mr. Lee; he’s a clever, active boy, and that’s the only way 
of keeping him out of mischief. No use sending children to school 
to idle their time away—that’s my view of the case. Education is 
a fine thing, Mr. Lee—a very fine thing—and I mean Frank to be 
a scholar. Hard work and plenty of it—that was the way when I 
was aboy. I was kept atit morning, noon and night; and see what 
it has done for me. Yes, Mr. Lee, push him on, and I shall be 
proud of him “some day.” And having thus given his view of the 
case, Mr. Denton took up his hat, and wishing the teacher good 
morning, went to his warehouse. 

Mr. Denton was a wealthy merchant in the town of H——,a 
man very much looked up to and respected—a man who paid the 
best price for everything, and consequently expected the best article ; 
no better kind of goods were to be met with anywhere than those 
turned out of his warehouse at H. . He also paid the best price 
for education, and in consequence expected the best article, and 
plenty of it, too. No advocate he for sending children to schools 
where they left at four o’clock, and had holidays three times a week. — 
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He was quite right when he said that education had done a great 
deal for him. “Hard work, and plenty of it,” had laid the founda- 
tion of his present standing; it had placed him at the head of one 
of the most flourishing concerns in H——-; it had moulded his rough, 
firm nature into a form somewhat more befitting the elegancies of 
the sphere in which he moved—to use his own words, it had “made 
aman of him.” What should it not do for the delicate, excitable, 
sensitive little Frank, was a question not yet answered. 

“Now, my dear, where are your books? You must work hard 
to-night, for we are late with tea, and if you don’t mind you will not 
have your lesson ready for Mr. Lee by to morrow morning.” 

“Oh, mamma, mayn’t I just go into the garden a little first, it does 
look so fine, and I haven’t had time to go in all day. Mayn’t I go 
in, mamma?” 

“No, my dear ; you must wait tillthe lessons are done. You know 
you must push on, and have them perfectly done. Lessons first and 
play afterwards you know—that is the way to be a scholar.” 

Frank looked with a sigh at the grass-plot, and his hoop, lying so 
temptingly there, under the elm tree ; then, fetching his books out of 
the hall, and cleaning his slate, he commenced operations. 

“ What lessons have you to-night, dear? ” 

“English history, mamma; and parsing, geography and composi- 
tion, and Latin grammar, and French verbs, and then this sum in 
fractions to prove!” and the little fellow sighed again, and looked at . 
his hoop. There was no play POenS at any rate. 

“ There, I think I know it now,” said he ; and laying his tiny hand 
on the page, so as to hide the words, he began to recite his geogra- 
phical lesson. The reader will not be surprised to learn his childish 
pronunciation of the alien words was such as Mr. Lee’s German 
professor would hardly have commended; neither will we inquire 
too impertinently into the value and permanence they conveyed : 

The Thurigian states comprise the grand duchy of Sacksen 
Weimar Eisanach, the three Sachsen duchies of Cobourg Gotha, 
Meiningen, and Alterburg, the two Reus principalities of Greitz and 
Schleitz, and the two Schwarzenburg principalities of Rudulstadi 
and Soudershauzen. Their united areas are 5,934 square miles, 
with a popalauen ¢ 970, 000. ? There I’m glad I’ve done with that. 
Now for the sum.’ 

For awhile nothing was heard but the scratching of the pencil and 
a gentle rustling sound, as the breeze blew the long flower-starred 
jasmine branches across the window. 
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“Oh, mamma, my head does ache; can’t I finish this sum to-mor- 
row, or ask Mr. Lee to excuse it?” 

“ No, dear; it must be done. You know papa wishes you to push 
on, and learn as much as you can.” And Mrs. Denton put another 
leaf into her Berlin work, and went on with “ Queechy.” 

The little fingers closed over the pencil once more, and the sleepy 
eyes bent down on their task. But time conquers most things ; and 
when eight o’clock struck the last lesson was mastered, the last verb 
Iearned, the last line construed; and with a languid “ Good night, 
mamma,” and a confused conglommeration of Sachsen duchies, verbs, 
fractions, parts of speech, and Latin numbers, Frank went up stairs 
to bed. 

“ Lessons all prepared?” said Mr. Denton, as he came in from 
business, and stretched himself in the great easy chair. 

“Yes, all of them. Don’t you think, my dear, Mr. Lee pushes 
Frank on a little too fast? You know he is but a child yet—not 
nine years old—and he does not seem well ; besides——” 

“Nonsense, my dear, nonsense. Why, when I was a boy, I did 
twice as much. I mean to ask Mr. Lee next quarter about his 
learning Greek. He’s a cleaver child, and it’s a pity he should not 
be kept up to the mark; besides, you know, he’ll never get on when 
he goes to the grammar school without a good knowledge of the 
classics, and I’m determined to make a scholar of him—nothing like 
keeping children up to the mark.” 

So the subject passed. Mr. Denton was away on business all 
day, and when he came home Frank was generally gone to bed, so 
he did not notice the heavy eye and flushed cheek, nor the pale fore- 
head and trembling hand ; he only knew that his little boy had begun 
to construe Cesar and work sums in fractions, that he had taken the 
first prize in history, and could match his compositions with those of 
the biggest boys in the school; he was going to be a scholar, a credit 
to the family, as Mr. Denton had made up his mind he should be, 
and that was quite sufficient. 

‘ From the center A, at the distance A B, describe the circle B 
C D,” murmured little Frank, as the tides of sleep drove back life’s 
weeds and pebbles on the bright shores of dream-land. Yes, he was 
“pushing on;” but where? That was another question altogether. 

Mrs. Dale, the lady who lived at the cottage a little beyond Mr. 
Denton’s was also a woman who had her own views of education, 
and always paid the best price for it. She expected the best article 
too, though not so particular as Mr. D. about having plenty of it, 
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So, though Harry Dale was more than eight years old, he never 
went to school more than two hours in a day, and the rest of the 
time was spent inroving with his mamma and sister through the ~ 
glens, and woods, and meadows that cluster so closely round the 
town of H , gathering wild flowers, ferns, and mosses, and ar- 
ranging them in vases at home (Mrs. Dale was not so fastidious as 
some ladies are about having flowers littering the parlor,) learning 
their names the while, or examining their delicate structure, and lis- 
tening with eager interest, as his mamma told him stories of distant 
lands, their trees, and birds, and flowers, and then led him on from — 
this to the kind and loving Father who gave the forest its glowing 
tints, the birds their voices of music, and all nature its loveliness. 

People laughed at Mrs. Dale for calling this education, and expa- 
tiated largely on the folly of parents who sent their children to 
school only a quarter of the time, and yet paid full terms. Divers 
where the shrewd predictions as to the harvest which would be reap- 
ed from a seed-time so irregular, and many the far-seeing hints which 
were dropped on the subject. “They knew what would come of 
such vagaries.” “Talk of educating children in fields and meadows, 
such nonsense.” “Sure to make the boy idle and useless.” But 
Mrs. Dale went quietly on; she had her own views of the case, and 
acted according to them. So at eight years of age Harry had never 
seen the inside of a Latin grammar; could not, for the life of him, 
have got further than the second column of the multiplication table ; 
was ignorant of geography, except from his mamma’s conversations 
and the stray books he had picked up on the parlor table ; parsing, 
dates and dictation were strange words to him ; and he knew noth- 
iug of French save from the little songs, Mrs. Dale sometimes 
sang to him, with an accent so pure and true. But Harry had a- 
fresh, bright, intelligent soul within him. He would listen, with 
quick appreciation, as you told him of the wonders of nature and 
art, of the great men who lived in distant ages, of the strange inven- 
tions of genius, and the noble results worked out by patience and 
perseverance. He was learning to enjoy life, that when time came 
he might use it wisely and well. There was rich promise of future 
energy and vigor in those clear, honest eyes of his, the firm bound- 
ing step, the guileless, unsuspecting confidence, the fearless innocence 
with which his glance met yours—promise which after years failed 
not to realise. 

So much for Harry Dale. And the pushing on—whither had 
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that tended? There was another grave in the H. cemetery, 
and the neighbors, as they read on the marble head-stone the touch- 
ing inscription, “ Aged eleven years,” said, “ Very astonishing, isn’t 
it, how soon these clever children always die!”—(British Mother's 
Journal.) 


@ 


COURTESY.—aA TRUE STORY FOR YOUTH. 


(We find the following interesting story for the youth in that excellent mag- 
azine,—‘‘ Sargent’s School Monthly.” It has a lesson which every boy and 
gicl should heed. How much happier and better would the world be if a true 
spirit of courtesy were manifested in the various walks of life? May not 
teachers do much more than they have done, both by example and precept, 
towards the culture of a truly courteous spirit in their pupils Such a spirit 
will do much to insure success to a young man in any business in which he 
may engage.— Editor.) 


A FEW years since, on a radiant spring afternoon, two men, who 
from their conversation appeared to be foreigners, stopped before the 
gate of one of the large workshops in Philadelphia for the manufac- 
ture of locomotive engines. Entering a small office, the elder of the 
two men inquired of the superintendent in attendance if he would 
permit them to inspect the works. 

“You can pass in and look about, if you please,” said the superin- 
tendent, vexed, apparently, at being interrupted in the perusal of 
his newspaper. He then scanned the two strangers more closely- 
They were respectably but plainly clad, and evidently made no pre- 
tension to official dignity of any kind. 

“Ts there any one who can show us over the establishment, and 
explain matters to us?” asked Mr. Wolf, the elder of the strangers.— 
‘You must pick your own way, gentlemen,” replied the superinten- 
dent; “we are all too busy to attend every party that comes along. 
I'll thank you not to interrupt the workmen by asking questions.” 

It was not so much the matter as the manner of this reply that 
was Offensive to Mr. Wolf and his companion. It was spoken with 
a certain official assumption of superiority, mingled with contempt 
for the visitors, indicating a haughty and selfish temper on the part 
of the speaker. “I think we'll not trouble you,” said Mr. Wolf, bow- 
ing; and, taking his companion’s arm, they passed out. 

“If there is any thing I heartily dislike, it is incivility,” said Mr. 
Wolf, when they were in the street. “Ido not blame that man for 
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not wishing to show us over his establishment ; he is no doubt annoy- 
ed and interrupted by many heedless visitors; but he might have 
dismissed us with courtesy. He might have sent us away better 
content with a gracious refusal than with an ungracious consent.” 

“Perhaps,” said the other stranger, “we shall have better luck 
here ;” and they stopped before another workshop of a similar kind. 
They were received by a brisk little man, the head clerk, apparent- 
ly, who, in reply to their request to be shown over the establishment, 
answered, “QO, yes ! come with me, gentlemen. This way!” So say- 
ing, he hurried them along an area strewn with iron bars, broken and 
rusty wheels of iron, fragments of old boilers and cylinders, into the 
principal workshop. 

Here, without stopping to explain any one thing, he led the stran- 
gers along, with the evident intention of getting rid of them as soon as ~ 
possible. When they paused at a place where workmen were rivet- 
ing the external casing of a boiler, the clerk looked at his watch, 
tapped his right foot against an iron tube, and showed other signs of 
impatience; whereupon Mr. Wolf remarked, “We will not detain 
you longer, sir,” and then, with his friend, took leave. 

“That man is an improvement on the other,” said Mr. Wolf; “but 
all the civility he has is on the surface; it does not come from the 
heart. We must look further.” The strangers walked on for near- 
ly half a mile in silence, when one of them pointed to an humble sign, 
with a picture of a locomotive engine and u train of cars underneath. 
It overtopped a small building not more than ten feet in height, com- 
municating with a yard and work-shop. “Look,” said the observer ; 
“here is a machinist whose name is not on our list.”—“ Probably it 
was thought too small a concern for our purpose,” said his compan- 
ion.—“ Nevertheless, let us try it,” said Mr. Wolf. 

They entered, and found at the desk a middle-aged man, whose 
somewhat grimy aspect and the apron around his waist showed that 
he divided his labors between the workshop and the counting-room. 
“We want to look over your works, if you have no objection,” said 
Mr. Wolf.—“It will give me great pleasure to show you all there is 
to be seen,” said the mechanic, with a pleased alacrity, ringing a bell, 
and telling the boy who entered to take charge of the office. 

He then led the way, and explained to the strangers the whole 
process of constructing a locomotive engine. He showed them how 
the various parts of the machinery were manufactured, and patiently 
answered all their questions. He told them of an improved mode 
of tubing boilers, by which the power of generating steam was in. 
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creased, and showed with what care he provided for security from 
bursting. 

Two hours passed rapidly away. The strangers were delighted 
with the intelligence displayed by the mechanic, and with his frank, 
attentive, and unsuspicious manners. “ Here is a man who loves 
his profession so well, that he takes pleasure in explaining its mys- 
teries to all who can understand them,” thought Mr. Wolf.—“I am 
afraid we have given you a good deal of trouble,” said the other 
stranger.—“ Indeed, gentlemen, I have enjoyed your visit,” said the 
mechanic, “and shall be glad to see you again.”—“ Perhaps you 
may,” said Mr. Wolf, and the strangers departed. 

Five months afterwards, as the mechanic, whose means were quite 
_ limited, sat in his office, meditating how hard it was to get business 
by the side of such large establishments as were his competitors, 
the two strangers entered. He‘gave them a hearty welcome, handed 
chairs, and all sat down. “We come,” said Mr. Wolf, “ with a prop- 
osition to you from the Emperor of Russia to visit St. Petersburg.” 
“From the Emperor? Impossible!” ‘ Here are our credentials.” 
“ But, gentemen,” said the now agitated mechanic, “ what does this 
mean? How have I earned such an honor?” 

“Simply by your straightforward courtesy and frankness, com- 
bined with professional intelligence,” said Mr. Wolf. “ Because we 
were strangers, you did not think it necessary to treat us with distrust 
or coldness. You saw we were really interested in acquainting our- 
selves with your works, and you did not ask us, before extending to 
us your civilities, what letters of introduction we brought. You 
measured us by the spirit we showed, and not by the dignities we 
could have exhibited.” | 

The mechanic visited St. Petersburg, and, soon afterward, remo- 
ved his whole establishment there. He had imperial orders for as 
many locomotive engines as he could construct. He rose rapidly to 
opulence. He has lately returned to his own country, and is still 
receiving large returns from his Russian workshops. And all this 
prosperity grew out of his unselfish civility to two strangers, one of 
whom was the secret agent of the Czar of Russia! 


A Lesson ror Lire.—A child went forth into a mountain ravine, 
and while wandering there, he called aloud to break the loneliness, 
and heard a voice which called to him in the same tone. He called 
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again, and as he thought, the voice again mocked him. Flush with 
anger, he rushed to find the boy who insulted him, but could find 
none. He then called out to him in anger, and with all abusive epi- 
thets; all of which was faithfully returned to him. Choking with 
rage, the child ran to his mother, and complained that a boy had 
abused and insulted him with many vile words. But the mother 
took her child by the hand and said, “My child, these names were 
but the echoes of thine own voice. Whatever thou didst call was 
returned to thee from the hillside. Hadst thou called out pleasant 
words, pleasant words had returned to thee. Let this be thy lesson 
through life. The world will be the echo of thine own spirit. ‘Treat 
thy fellows with unkindness, and they will answer with unkindness ; 
with love, and thou shalt have love. Send forth sunshine from thy 
spirit, and thou shalt never have a clouded day ; carry about a vindic- 
tive spirit, and even in the flowers shall lurk curses. Thou shalt re- 
ceive ever what thou givest, and that alone.” Always is that child 
in the mountain passes of life ; for every reader is that child. 
Selected. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF WORDS. 


The following sensible remarks are extracted from a clever paper 
in Fraser’s Magazine :— 

No permission has been so much abused in our day as that of 
Horace for the manufacture of words. He allows men to mould one 
now and then, with a modest discretion and caution ; but he is addres- 
sing poets, not venders of patent leather or dealers in marine stores. 
Would he not have stood aghast at the term “antigroplos?” Would 
it not puzzle a Scaliger or Bently? It is time, we protest, to put a 
stop to these vile coinages when every breeches-maker or blacking 
manufacturer invents a compound word of six syllables as expressive 
of his wares. Ladies do not wear petticoats now a days, but crino- 
lines. What istheir new name for garters? Men do not ride on 
horse back as aforetime—they take equestrian exercise ; women are 
not married like their grandmothers—they are led to the hymeneal 
altar. 

A bookseller, forsooth, becomes a bibliopole; and a servant is con- 
verted into a manciple. Barbers do not sell toothpowder and shav- 
ing soap as their fathers did, but odonto and dentifrice, and trypop- 
hagon; hairwash has passed away—it is capillary fluid. Can any 
one tell us the meaning of “ diagnosis ” as applicable to disease? If 
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it has any signification at all, we will guarantee to find half a dozen 
Saxon monosyllables expressive of the same idea. Medical gentle- 
men, too, talk of phlebotomy ; we know that it has some connection 
with bloodletting, and for our own part, we always associate the terms 
with a night we once spent between the sheets, all alive O? in an 
Irish hotel—Who would believe that “epistaxis” means simply 
bleeding at the nose ? 

Fancy one school boy doubling his fist, and telling another to look 
out for “epistaxis?” What is meant by that fashionable word “ xs- 
thetics?” We take up the first book within reach, and open it at 
random. It is William Wordsworth ; a Biography, by Edwin Pax- 
ton Wood. Well, whatdo you read? “ By esthetic biography,” he 
says, “is simply intended a life in its ideal attitudes.” Simply in- 
tended! Did ever mortal man listen to such verbiage run mad? 
What, again, are we to understand by the words “ objective” and 
“subjective,” which every goose with his sham metaphysics has now 
a days on his lips? 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


(We find the following very sensible remarks in the Massachusetts 
Teacher. They were made by Mr. Stone,—a successful instructor in Ply- 
mouth, Mass.—at the last annual meeting of the State Association. We 
most heartily commend them as containing hints of great importance to 
teachers. Ep.) 

I consider a school judiciously governed where order prevails ; 
where the strictest sense of propriety is manifested by the pupils to- 
wards the teacher, and towards each other ; where they are all busily 
employed in the appropriate duties of the school-room, and where 
they seem to be under the influence of the teacher as a leader and 
guide, but not as a driver. There is some difference of opinion as to 
the degree of stillness possible or desirable in a school. Some teach- 
ers and school officers are so nervous, so fastidious, and fidgety, that 
they regard the slightest noise as blameworthy. Others look upon a 
little occasional noise as allowable, and, oftentimes, necessary. Ina 
machine shop, or cotton mill, the rattle of the machinery is not con- 
sidered annoying, because it necessarily grows out of the business. 
So in a busy school, there will be the slight noise of industry, like the 
hum of the bee-hive, that seems unavoidable, and, perhaps, unobjec- 
tionable. We all agree, however, that for a still school, all wnneces- 
sary noise must be excluded. . 
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How to govern a school, is a vital question to the teacher, yet not to 
all teachers alike. An assistant teacher or one who has a small, 
select, private school, may never be called upon to consider the ques- 
tion of government in the same light as does the teacher of a pro- 
miscuous school of a hundred, or several hundred pupils. We have 
all heard teachers remark, “I like to teach, but not to govern.” 
Now, I think, Mr. President, that every teacher should have some- 
thing to do in the government of the school, or of the classes, at 
least. I can not do justice to myself as a growing teacher, or to my 
pupils, in developing their characters, if I do nothing but hear their 
recitations. 

It is very difficult for one teacher to tell another how he governs 
his school. <A friend once applied for a situation in a Boston school. 
“Can you govern that school?” asked the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. “Yes.” “How?” “TI can’t tell you.” “Who says you can 
govern?” “TJ say so,” replied the candidate. The examination 
ended. The Committee, satisfied with his confidence in his own 
ability, wisely ‘omitted details. The teacher was successful. The 
grand secret-of governing is to do it without seeming to govern. 

The first impressions made by the teacher upon his pupils materi- 
ally affect his success. He should, therefore, be gentle, polite and 
obliging. A teacher who is boorish, uncouth and vulgar, will not 
secure the sympathy of his pupils, and will not govern them easily. 
I once knew a troublesome boy who was the pest of the school and 
of the neighborhood. He had a savage delight in “vexing the 
teacher,” and seldom did a day pass without trouble with him. At 
length a new teacher entered the school. Days and weeks passed 
without any of the conflicts formerly so common to this old offender. 
A schoolmate asked the reason of this wonderful change. His reply 
was, “ That teacher is a gentleman. When I am wrong he tells me 
of it, and corrects me; but does not attempt to annihilate me. Bad 
as I am, you do not suppose me mean enough to give him trouble?” 

The teacher must be consistent. He must regard the feelings, the 
faults, and the failings of his pupils. I have great confidence in 
young people as reasonable beings. The person who stands behind 
the pupil—the parent—is often more unreasonable than the child. 
The teacher should be reasonable with his pupils, especially in his 
reproofs and punishments. The habit of whispering, for instance, 
is a source of much evil in school, and unless checked or eradicated, 
especially if the school is large, will thwart the best efforts of the 
instructor. But the teacher who represents whispering as a heinous 
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it has any signification at all, we will guarantee to find half a dozen 
Saxon monosyllables expressive of the same idea. Medical gentle- 
men, too, talk of phlebotomy ; we know that it has some connection 
with bloodletting, and for our own part, we always associate the terms 
with a night we once spent between the sheets, all alive O? in an 
Irish hotel—Who would believe that “epistaxis” means simply 
bleeding at the nose ? 

Fancy one school boy doubling his fist, and telling another to look 
out for “epistaxis?” What is meant by that fashionable word “ zs- 
thetics?” We take up the first book within reach, and open it at 
random. It is William Wordsworth ; a Biography, by Edwin Pax- 
ton Wood. Well, whatdo you read? “ By esthetic biography,” he 
says, “is simply intended a life in its ideal attitudes.” Simply in- 
tended! Did ever mortal man listen to such verbiage run mad? 
What, again, are we to understand by the words “objective” and 
“ subjective,” which every goose with his sham metaphysics has now 
a days on his lips? 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


(We find the following very sensible remarks in the Massachusetts 
Teacher. They were made by Mr. Stone,—a successful instructor in Ply- 
mouth, Mass.—at the last annual meeting of the State Association. We 
most heartily commend them as containing hints of great importance to 
teachers. Ep.) 

I consider a school judiciously governed where order prevails ; 
where the strictest sense of propriety is manifested by the pupils to- 
wards the teacher, and towards each other ; where they are all busily 
employed in the appropriate duties of the school-room, and where 
they seem to be under the influence of the teacher as a leader and 
guide, but not as a driver. There is some difference of opinion as to 
the degree of stillness possible or desirable in a school. Some teach- 
ers and school officers are so nervous, so fastidious, and fidgety, that 
they regard the slightest noise as blameworthy. Others look upon a 
little occasional noise as allowable, and, oftentimes, necessary. Ina 
machine shop, or cotton mill, the rattle of the machinery is not con- 
sidered annoying, because it necessarily grows out of the business. 
So in a busy school, there will be the slight noise of industry, like the 
hum of the bee-hive, that seems unavoidable, and, perhaps, unobjec- 
tionable. We all agree, however, that for a still school, all unneces- 
sary noise must be excluded. 
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How to govern a school, is a vital question to the teacher, yet not to 
all teachers alike. An assistant teacher or one who has a small, 
select, private school, may never be called upon to consider the ques- 
tion of government in the same light as does the teacher of a pro- 
miscuous school of a hundred, or several hundred pupils. We have 
all heard teachers remark, “I like to teach, but not to govern.” 
Now, I think, Mr. President, that every teacher should have some- 
thing to do in the government of the school, or of the classes, at 
least. I can not do justice to myself as a growing teacher, or to my 
pupils, in developing their characters, if I do nothing but hear their 
recitations. 

It is very difficult for one teacher to tell another how he governs 
his school. A friend once applied for a situation in a Boston school. 
“Can you govern that school?” asked the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. “Yes.” “How?” “I can’t tell you.” “ Who says you can 
govern?” “T say so,” replied the candidate. The examination 
ended. The Committee, satisfied with his confidence in his own 
ability, wisely ‘omitted details. The teacher was successful. The 
grand secret-of governing is to do it without seeming to govern. 

The first impressions made by the teacher upon his pupils materi- 
ally affect his success. He should, therefore, be gentle, polite and 
obliging. A teacher who is boorish, uncouth and vulgar, will not 
secure the sympathy of his pupils, and will not govern them easily. 
I once knew a troublesome boy who was the pest of the school and 
of the neighborhood. He had a savage delight in “vexing the 
teacher,” and seldom did a day pass without trouble with him. At 
length a new teacher entered the school. Days and weeks passed 
without any of the conflicts formerly so common to this old offender. 
A schoolmate asked the reason of this wonderful change. His reply 
was, “ That teacher is a gentleman. When I am wrong he tells me 
of it, and corrects me; but does not attempt to annihilate me. Bad 
as I am, you do not suppose me mean enough to give him trouble?” 

The teacher must be consistent. He must regard the feelings, the 
faults, and the failings of his pupils. I have great confidence in 
young people as reasonable beings. ‘The person who stands behind 
the pupil—the parent—is often more unreasonable than the child. 
The teacher should be reasonable with his pupils, especially in his 
reproofs and punishments. The habit of whispering, for instance, 
is a source of much evil in school, and unless checked or eradicated, 
especially if the school is large, will thwart the best efforts of the 
instructor. _But the teacher who represents whispering as a heinous 
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tion of government in the same light as does the teacher of a pro- 
miscuous school of a hundred, or several hundred pupils. We have 
all heard teachers remark, “I like to teach, but not to govern.” 
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as I am, you do not suppose me mean enough to give him trouble?” 
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young people as reasonable beings. The person who stands behind 
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instructor. _But the teacher who represents whispering as a heinous 
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crime, as much so as rebellion against the authority of the school, and 
worthy of punishment in the house of correction, commits a fatal 
mistake. Whispering in school is a pernicious habit, an offense, and 
should not be allowed ; but it is not the greatest crime that can be 
committed there. It is not reasonable to represent it as such. 
Another important agency for the teacher is the ability to know 
the material upon which he works; the dispositions and peculiarities 
of his pupils. He can not adapt all his pupils to the Procrustean 
bed, stretching those that are too short, and chopping off the extremi- 
ties of those that are too long, until they are all of the same length. 
In governing a school, as elsewhere, there must be a fitness, an adapt- 
ation of means to the end. Several pupils may have the same faults, 
or may have committed similar offences; but it by no means follows 


that the correction, reproof, or punishment needed will be the same. 


Their temperaments, their sense of right and wrong, the temptations 
under which they acted, and other circumstances, must all be consid- 
ered. 

I do not purpose to go into a protracted discussion of the subject 
of punishment. I may say, however, that I am not upon-the extreme 
wing of moral suasion; but I believe that punishments, however 
unpleasant and undesirable, are sometimes necessary in school. But 
we do not differ so much in regard to the necessity of punishment, 
as to the mode of administering it. I can not say that I will never 
punish another pupil in the school-room, but only in private. There 
are cases, it seems to me, where the correction should immedi- 
ately follow the offense, in order to be salutary. 

I, too, would like to avoid its use in presence of the school. In- 
deed, I have not so used a rod, literally, for a year and a half; but I 
have used various other punishments. I have pupils whom I could 
not reprove or punish in presence of the school, without inflicting an 
injury that could never be cured. They would undergo a kind of 
martyrdom, were I to do it. I have others who sometimes need, as 
I think, a reproof in public; a private correction would not always 
answer the purpose. ‘To know when and where to correct pupils, is, 
therefore, a very important matter for the teacher. 

An ability to disarm pupils of prejudice and hostility, is a very 
happy faculty ina teacher. It is also a rare faculty. Physical 
ability and sternness of countenance alone, can not govern a school. 
The codperation of the pupils is necessary and must be secured. 
The ship-master who governs his crew by main strength, will tell you 
that it wears upon his health and spirits ; that his sailors care more 
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for their wages than for his good-will, and will desert him in foreign 
ports. The teacher must be enthusiastic, fond of teaching; and his 
interest must be seen in his work. They who teach for pay merely, 
or because they can do nothing else, will not be earnest teachers, and 
they have not within themselves the elements of success. 

The teacher’s character should have a decided moral tone. He 
will then stand high in the estimation of his pupils, and will govern 
by a kind of magnetic—an unseen influence. From his own personal 
influence his pupils will soon become imbued and impressed with a 
sense of right, and with such a degree of conscientiousness as will 
lead them to govern themselves—one of the most desirable objects he 
can hope to attain. We were told in the lecture last evening, that 
faith is one of the great lessons of school and of life. The teacher, 
_in order to succeed, must have, and exhibit, unwavering faith in his 
ability to govern his school. The codperation of parents must be 
secured, by convincing them that you are the earnest friend of their 
children, and earnest in your efforts for their improvement and wel- 
fare. Where parents are convinced of this, they will sustain the 
teacher in all reasonable and wholesome discipline. A favorable 
state of public opinion is also very desirable. Toa certain extent it is 
in the teacher’s power to shape public opinion in this respect, and most 
certainly, it is always for his interest. When the public generally, 
feel their responsibility in regard to their schools, and manifest a 
lively interest in their improvement ; when they point to them as the 
pride of their village or city, and the fountain of good influences to 
their children and to the world; then the teacher has, in his behalf, 
an agency that is enviable indeed. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE SCHOOL Laws. 


QuesTIOoN, No. 10. “ What constitutes a legal school, or one 
which will entitle the district to receive its share in the distribution of 
the public funds ?” ; 

ANSWER. As a number of questions of similar import to the 
above have been presented for answers, or explanation, it may be 
well to state the various provisions of the law which relate to this 
matter. P 

The school law, chap. IV., sec. 7th, is as follows: 
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“The comptroller of public accounts, on the application of the 
school visitors of any town, shall draw an order on the treasurer for 
the amount which such town may be entitled to, of all moneys ap- 
propriated by law, for the benefit, support and encouragement of 


common schools, which may be in the treasury on the 28th day of . 


February in each year; provided that no order shall be drawn in 
favor of any town, until the school visitors shall certify in writing 
under their hands in the words following, to wit : | 


We, the school visitors of the town of do certify that the 
schools in said town have been kept for at least six months in the 
year ending the* day of | last, by teachers duly exam- 
ined and approved, and have been visited according to law ; and that 
the moneys drawn from the public treasury by said town, for said 
year, appropriated to schooling, have been faithfully applied and ex- 
pended, in paying for the services of said teachers, and for no other 


purpose whatever. 
Dated at the day of A. D. 


School Visitors of 
the town of 


To the Comptroller of Public Accounts.” 


This section requires that a school shall be kept “at least six 
months in the year, by teachers duly examined and approved.” 


Chap. VII., sec. 4, requires that all examinations of teachers “ shall 
be conducted by a majority of the board of school visitors, or by all 
the committee by them appointed.” Chap. V., sec. 1, and sec. 3, 
direct that the schools shall be visited, “twice, at least, during each 
season for schooling, once within four weeks after the opening, and 
again within four weeks preceding the close of the school.” These 
visits are to be made by the board of visitors or by a committee by 
them appointed. 

The third section also makes it the duty of the school visitors “ to 
make a full annual report of the condition of the common schools of 
said town and of all the important facts concerning the same, to the 
superintendent of common schools, on or before the first day of Octo- 
ber, annually.” 

The 6th section of the same chapter reads : 

“No town shall be entitled to receive its share of the public 
money from the treasury of the state, unless the report required by 


the third section of chap. V. of this act shall have been made by the 
school visitors to the superintendent of schools.” 


By chap. III., sec. 28, it is provided that 


* In the form for certificate sent from the comptrollcr’s office this blank has been 
filled with ‘‘ 28th of February.” 
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” « No district shall be entitled to receive any money from the school 
fund of the state, unless such district shall be supplied with a school- 
house and out buildings pertaining thereto, which shall be satisfac- 
tory to the board of school visitors.” 

Chap. VL., sec. 1, requires the committee of every district, on or be- 
fore the 30th day of September in each year, to make a written report 
to the board of school visitors of the town,” stating several particu- 
lars given in the law, and the 2nd section reads as follows : 


“No district shall be entitled to receive its share of the public 
money from the state treasury, unless the report required by the next 
preceding section shall have been made by the committee of the 
district.” 

Chap. IV., sec. 9, provides also, “that no school district shall be 
entitled to any portion of the public money, until the district commit- 
tee shall certify that the public money received by the district for the 
year previous, has been faithfully applied, and expended in paying 
for the services of such teacher or teachers, (those duly qualified, ) 
and for no other purpose whatever.” 

There are other duties enjoined on school officers and teachers, 
which are important in their influence on the best interests of schools, 
but a neglect of them does not cause a forfeiture of the public money. 


DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Gtitorial Deparfment. 


SYSTEM. 


Many schools fail of accomplishing the good they might, and ought, 
from a lack of order and system in the arrangement of the lessons 
and exercises of the school room. Teachers, oftentimes, commence 
their labors without any true conception of what it is desirable to 
accomplish and, of course, without any well defined plans. To them 
the spending of six hours, daily, in hearing certain exercises and 
doing a certain amount of disciplinary work seem to constitute 
“school keeping.” They have no daily plan,—no order,—no system, 
and, consequently, little or no improvement. Nothing definite is at- 
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tempted, nothing important is done. Each successive day only 
serves to confirm and develop the defects resulting from a want of 
system. | 

Two inquiries should have a pervading and prevailing influence 
with every teacher who would be truly successful : 

1. What do I wish to accomplish? 

2. How shall I best accomplish it ? 

In answering the first the true condition of the school, with all in- 
ternal and external circumstances, should be duly considered. No 
two schools are exactly alike and it would be folly to attempt to have 
one undeviating scheme for all schools. Every teacher, if he would 
be succesful, must be able to classify, arrange and conduct his daily 
exercises in accordance with a plan adapted tothe peculiar wants 
and circumstances of the school itself. A proper and judicious clas- 
sification of a school is of the utmost importance, and from the want 
of this the services of many a teacher become almost valueless. 
We recently visited a school of twenty pupils in which the teacher 
had eighteen different classes,—if we may so call them. This was 
in part owing to a lack of uniformity in text-books, but more to a 
want of judgment on the part of the teacher. 

At the very outset a teacher should classify his school in such 
manner that his time and attention may be properly directed to the 
accomplishment of the greatest good to the greatest number,—leaving 
none to suffer from neglect. We are well aware that the arrange- 
ment ofa complete and well adjusted system will be attended with 
many difficulties in some of our rural districts, but a certain amount 
of order and method may be, and should be, secured in every school. 
One general rule may be regarded in all schools :—“ Have a time for 
every exercise and let every exercise have its time.” A strict and 
exact observance of this rule will do much for any school both as 
regards mental improvement and discipline. 

In our cities and larger villages, where the gradation system is adop 
ted, it is much easier to make out and follow a definite course of 
study, and yet in many of these schools there is not that unity and 
method of action in the various departments which seem desirable. 
We are glad, however, that the subject is beginning to receive more 
attention and that in many places committees and teachers are adop- 
ting a definite system and course of study for each department. 
This has been done in the city of New Haven whose schools sustain 
@ deservedly high rank among the best schools of New England. 
We are indebted to D. C. Gilman Esq., Acting Visitor, for the fol- 
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lowing “Scheme of studies, proposed for the public schools of New 
Haven.” 
Scheme of Studies, proposed for the Public Schools of New 


Haven. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. : 

- ,[Rooms No. 1, 2, 8, Dixwell School, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, Eaton School, 

No. l and 2 Hillhouse School, No. 1, 2, and 3 Washington School, 
No. 1,2, and 3 Webster School, No. 1 and 2 Wallace St. School, 
No. 1, Mt. Pleasant School. ] 

Lovell’s First, Second and Third Readers. 

Exercises in Spelling. 

Tables of Addition, Multiplication, Subtraction and Division. 

Thompson’s Mental Arithmetic. 

Tables of Compound Numbers. 

Exercises on Colton’s Geographical Cards. 

Oral Lessons in the Geography of Connecticut. 

Exercises on the Map of the United States. 

Cornell’s Primary Geography, begun. 

Hooker’s First Book of Nature. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


[Rooms No. 4 and 5 Dixwell School, No. 5 and 6 Eaton School, 
No. 3 and 4 Hillhouse School, No 4 Washington School, No. 4 
Webster School, No. 3 Wallace St. School, No. 2 Mt. Pleasant 
School, Whiting St. School. ] 

Lovell’s Third and Fourth Readers. 

Exercises in Spelling and Defining. 

Dictation Exercises. 

Thompson’s Rudiments of Arithmetic. 

a Practical Arithmetic, through Common Fractions, 

Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, begun. 

Cornell’s Primary Geography, completed. 

as Intermediate Geography, begun. 
Map Drawing. (The United States, separately and in groups.) 
Hooker’s Second and Third Books of Nature. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Lower. 


[Rooms No. 6 Dixwell School, No. 7 Eaton School, No. 5 Hill- 
house School, No. 5 Washington School, No. 5 Webster School. } 

Select Reading Exercises. 

Exercises in Spelling and Defining. 

Greene’s Introduction to Grammar. 

Annalysis and Parsing of simple sentences. 

Composition and Declamation. 

Thomson’s Practical Arithmetic, through Duodecimals. 

Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, finished. 

Cornell’s Intermediate Geography, finished. 

History of the United States. 

Oral Lessons in the History of Connecticut. 
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Map Drawing. (The Grand Divisions of the Globe. The sepa- 
rate countries of Europe. 

Book-keeping. , 
(Higher. 

[Rooms No. 8 Eaton School, No. 6 Webster School. ] 

Select Reading Exercises. 

Exercises in Spelling and Defining. 

Composition and Declamation. 

Greene’s Elements of Grammar studied and applied. 

High Arithmetic. 

Algebra and Geometry. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy and Science. 

Physical Geography. 

Drawing of Maps illustrative of Physical Geography. 

Introduction to Ancient and Modern History. — 

Hooker’s Physiology. 

Book-keeping. — 

(Appropriate Lessons given in all the rooms, in Writing, Drawing 
and Singing.) 

JANUARY, 1858. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


WOLCOTTVILLE.—We recently met quite a number of the friends 
of education in this place, and addressed them on the subject of com- 
mon schools. A good graded school is very much needed in this vil- 
lage, which is very favorably situated for the establishment of such a 
school. 


TORRINGFORD.—Availing ourselves of the kind attentions of 
Mr. John G. North, one of the visitors, we visited three schools, 
Mr. Barber’s, Miss Bissel’s and Mr. Winchell’s,—all of which we 
found in a good condition and in very comfortable and convenient 
houses. 


WinsteD.—This is a beautiful village, containing many elegant 
dwellings, large stores and manufactories, convenient and attractive 
churches, good barns and,—we are sorry to add,—miserable school- 
houses. It is sad to see a place of so much wealth so poorly provided 
with school-houses. Mr. Cleveland, in the East Village, and Mr. 
Burr, in the West, are laboring faithfully and intelligently, but with 
rooms so ill-arranged and so crowded with pupils that the services of 
the best of teachers will be very much crippled. A good graded 
school would prove a great blessing to Winsted,—and if the intelli- 
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gent citizens of the place could only see what advantages other places 
have derived from the establishment of such schools, they would soon 
“do likewise ” and reap like rewards. 


West HartLanp.—A day and evening spent in the schools and 
with the friends of education in this place, gave us the impression 
that the people were endeavoring to improve their schools, and that 
the youth were much better cared for than in many other places of 
similar size. The Rev. Mr. Goddard, formerly a teacher, is much 
interested in the improvement of the schools. 


WINCHESTER CENTRE.—At this pleasant place we found an unu- 
sually interesting and intelligent looking school, under the care of the 
Rev. I. Pettibone, many years of whose life have been most suc- 
cessfully devoted to the instruction of youth. 


East Happam.—In our last we alluded to the efforts on the-part 
of the school visitors and teachers to improve the schools of this 
town. We learn that the work of effecting a uniformity of text- 
books has been thoroughly and satisfactorily accomplished. The vis- 
itors, teachers and friends of education have duly organized themselves 
into an association, to meet monthly, for the purpose of devising and 
discussing questions pertaining to the good of their schools. A large 
meeting was held at Hadlyme village, in Kgbruary, at which a valua- 


-ble address was given by Hon. David N. Camp. We wish our East 
Haddam friends success. 


GRISWOLD.—We have received from a correspondent,—“ Philo- 
math,”—a detailed account of schools and school-house improvements 
in the town of Griswold. As we have not space for the entire arti- 
cle we must give the substance in brief. It was our privilege, about 
two years ago, to meet a large number of the friends of education in 
Griswold, and we then felt that there was enough of right feeling to 
secure right action in school matters. From our correspondent we 
learn that all the districts in the town have either built new school- 
houses or thoroughly repaired the old ones,—and that the sum of 
$14,000 has been expended in these particulars. In some cases the 
people have erred by placing the buildings too near the street, and in 
one or two cases the houses are too small, but, as a whole, there has 
been a most commendable and satisfactory work accomplished. The 
Rev. Messrs. Northrop, Avery and Cheever, and others, have mani- 
fested an active and judicious interest. At Jewett City a beautiful 
and convenient school-house has been erected and recently dedicated. 
It is furnished with the Boston chairs and desks, and thoroughly fin- 
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ished in all respects, and at a cost of about $7000. The school at this 
place is under the charge of Mr. Hezekiah Reed,—a gentleman of 
considerable experience in the great work of teaching. Our Gris- 
wold and Jewett City friends have done well and theirs will be a rich 
reward. ) | 

TeacHeErRS’ InstituTEs.—Institutes will be held in Tolland and 
Middlesex Counties in April. That for Tolland County will be held 
at STAFFORD SprRinGs during the week commencing April 19th, and 
that for Middlesex County during the week following. Particulars 
in our next. 

Normat ScHooi.—The next term of this institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, April 14th, and continue fourteen weeks. 
Candidates should make early application to Hon. David N. Camp, 
Principal, New Britain. Pupils will not be admitted after the term has 
commenced. 


K. E.ry Ta.tcorr.—lIt is with heartfelt sorrow that we feel called 
upon to record the death of this gentleman,—a member of the grad- 
uating class of the Normal School of 1853. Mr. Talcott was act- 
ively engaged in business in Chicago, where he died about the middle 
of January, in the 27th year of his age. By his gentlemanly bear- 
ing and christian charactgy he endeared himself to all who knew him. 
As he had lived a christian life, his death was that of a‘christian, 
and he passed into the “dark valley” with an unfaltering trust in the 
merits of his Saviour. To his numerous friends and surviving class- 
mates his death speaks in clear tones: “ Be ye also ready.” 

Mr. Talcott was a native of Gilead in this State, and his remains 
were there entombed. 


INQUIRIES. 
(The questions proposed by our correspondent below are important ones, 


and we hope they will be answered by some who can testify from experi- 
ence and observation. Ep.) 


Mr. Epitor :—It was remarked, at an Institute held last fall, that 
there were few or no schools in the state, where a well digested course 
of study was maintained. Would not this be a subject highly profit- 
able for discussion in the Journal? 

Though the writer of this, teaching in a rural town, does not ex- 
pect the felicity of securing the benefits of such a system, the opin- 
ions of the experienced are solicited upon a few points. 

How much of Geography is it desirable for children of average 
advantages to acquire before learning the rudiments of Grammar ? 
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May not scholars take Grammar with profit much earlier than 
formerly, owing to the simplification of text-books ? 

Would it be well for scholars to study some easy work on Chem- 
istry and similar sciences, as a preparation for the study of Physical 
Geography? | 

Would it not be well for scholars, till a more advanced period, to 
defer voluminous works of education in Geography, attending in pre- 
ference to Physiology ? 

Is there, or is there not, an advantage in the early study of History ? 
Upon what principle are early impressions longest remembered ; and 
is the fact such as to make this study desirable in early years? In 
Arithmetic, is it desirable, or not, that scholars should become ac- 
quainted with different systems, before finishing one complete course ? 

The writer has been much instructed by articles of “ Practical,” on 
_ Spelling Books and Spelling. Will he give his views on methods of 
conducting the early reading and spelling exercises of cliildren ? 

C. A. A. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


The increase of Journals devoted to the subject of popular educa- 
tion, within the last twelve years, has been such as to afford the 
clearest evidence of a progressive spirit. It is true that many of 
these periodicals have but a scanty support and that they would 
cease their existence were it not for the earnest, self-sacrificing and 
unrewarded services and efforts of a few devoted teachers and 
friends of education. We know not how one can possess the true 
spirit of a teacher without being a subscriber to one or more of these 
works,—and yet it is a lamentable fact that not one fourth of the 
nominal teachers of New England contribute a particle of- aid, from 
pen or purse, for the support of any educational paper. We hope 
the good time will come when every one, who engages in the work 
of teaching, will be both asubscriber to, and writer for, some work 
devoted to the improvement of the profession. 

There are, we rejoice -to know, a few active and earnest teachers 
who wish to avail themselves of the benefits of several of these pro- 
fessional Journals and as we are frequently inquired of concerning 
the different educational Journals we will give a list of them in the 
order of their establishment and we may confidently say that any 
teacher who will take and read any one of these works will receive a 
rich return for the amount of subscription. Teachers ! will you try 
the experiment ? 
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THe Massacuusetts Teacuer. Boston; A. M. Gay, Resident Editor. 


This Journal is the organ of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. It 


has just entered upon its eleventh year and is an honor to the state and to the 
profession. 


Tue New York Teacuer, Albany: James Cruikshank Res. Editor and pub- 
lisher. 

As the organ of the New York State Teachers’ Association this periodical 
has been in existence more than seven years. It is well edited and well printed. 


Tue On1o JourNat oF Epucation, published for the Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Columbus, has just commenced its seventh year and makes a good 
appearance. 


THe Pennsytvanta Scuoout Journat, edited by Thos. H Burrowes, is pub- 
lished at Lancaster and has nearly completed its sixth year. The numbers 
are usually filled with reports of a local interest and well calculated to do good 
by circulating valuable information, 


Tue Micuiean JourNnat or Epucation; is published under the auspices of 
the Michigan State Teachers’ Association at Ann Arbor: John M. Gregory, 
editor and publisher, This Journal has commenced its fifth year and is doing 
a good work in the Peninsula state. 


‘©THE RuopE Istanp ScHOOLMASTER” : Providence: Wm. A. Mowry, editor 
and publisher. This ‘‘ Schoolmaster” is only three years old and yet goes 
about doing great good,—cheering teachers, enlightening the community &c. 
Friend Mowry enters upon his work with a heart alive to its importance and 
under his care the Schoolmaster cannot fail of being popular and useful, and 
we wish it could be in every family in New England, It would do good. 


Tue Wisconsin JourNnaAL OF EpvucaTion; is published at Madison and is the 
organ of the state Teachers’ Association; A. J. Craig, Resident Editor. This 
Journal now in its second year makes a good appearance and is conducted 
with ability. 

Tae New Hampsurre Journat or Epucation is published at Concord by 
the state Teachers’ Association and has commenced its second year, Henry E. 


Sawyer is Resident Editor and the several numbers we have received do credit 
to the teachers of the Granite State. 


Tue Norta Carotina Journab oF Epucation, J. D. Campbell, Res. Editor, 
is published at Greensboro. We have received the first and second numbers 
and are much pleased with its contents and general appearance. 


J&P Tue Ituinors Tracuer; Inpiana Scuoot JournaL; Tue Voice oF 
Iowa AND THE ALABAMA EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL have not reached us since the 
present year commenced. 

All the journals above named are published monthly at $1 per year. 

We also receive the following excellent Journals: 


Tue American Journal oF Epucation; Henry Barnard LL. D., Editor. 
This Journal is published by F. C. Brownell, Hartford, Conn, bi-monthly, at 
$3 per year. The numbers for the year make an aggregate of about 1500 
pages,—and we hesitate not to express the opinion that so much of valuable 
and interesting matter cannot be found in any work of thé size in the United 
States. It is edited with signal ability,—each number excellent, and yet each 
an improvement on its predecessor. Teachers and friends of education should 
see to it that this Journal receives a support in some degree commenstrate 
with its worth. It is really an honor to our country and yet we very much fear 
that very many of our readers never see it, 


Tue JournaL or Enucation for Upper Canada is published at Toronto. 
Rev Dr. Ryerson Editor. Jt has entered upon its eleventh year, is conducted 
with much ability and must be instrumental of great good. 


Tue Journat or Epucation for Lower Canada is published at Montreal 
under the Editorial care of Pierre J. O. Chauveau, superintendent of Educa- 
tion. Weare much pleased with the spirit of this Journal which has just en- 
tered upon its second year. We wish it and its editor much success, 


THE 
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THE STATION AND DUTY OF AMERICAN TEACHERS, AS 
CITIZENS, IN VIEW OF THE MATERIALISM OF THE 
AGE. 


An Address before the Association of Alumni of the Conn, State 
Normal School. 


BY FREDERICK BEECHER VERKINS. 


My Frienps: I rise with no very encouraging feelings, for I am 
here with the expectation of saying what will probably be unexpected 
and disagreeable. Still; this very purpose embodies something com- 
plimentary. Before an audience of Connecticut teachers, if any- 
where, I may’be sure that the principal thing will be considered, viz., 
whether what I say is true, and important. 

I will first state to whom J speak. It would be a piece of pre- 
sumption in me, who never taught two years, to try to teach teachers. 
And as for spinning you a web of theory, I might as well give you 
the cobwebs the spider spins, for practical, comfortable, fall broad- 
cloths or poplins. And again; to what audience of teachers could I 
speak ; to one of teachers who expect to teach all their lives? Not 
at all; only to those who practice teaching—remember that I speak 
generally—who practice teaching for a while; the women, to earn a 
little money before they get married, or to satisfy imperfectly that 
divine zeal for useful exertion, which, after all, is only to find its per- 
fect gratification in their own homes, in their own families; the men, 
to employ their winters profitably ; to gain what shall help them at 
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college, or get them a new suit of clothes. In general, I should 
speak only to those who teach, not to remain teaching, but who teach 
that they may get out of it; who teach as Italian organ-grinders 
grind; as Californian gold-diggers dig; as Yankee peddlers peddle ; 
to get money and go home. 

Our American teachers are like a running river. The current, at 
the point where you stand, looks always the same, but the atoms 
which compose it are new every instant. You will never change the 
character of the stream by casting matter into it at any given point. 
Like the prophet, you must cast your salt into the fountain. And 
this is the consideration which has determined me as to the character 
which I shall take my audience to sustain. The professional charac- 
ter of teachers is, in this country, nothing but a constituent, an ingre- 
dient, in the universal, primary, and permanent character of citizen. 
So many of our citizens are, or have been teachers; so nearly have 
all of our citizens—in theory at’ least—been taught; and so much 
more faithfully, as we hope and trust, is the innumerable army of 
our citizens of the future to be taught, that I have come to this con- 
clusion: That if I can speak of some educational subject in a way 
to force the consideration of it upon the citizen, or to speak more ac- 
curately, upon the teacher as a citizen, I should deal much more effi- 
ciently with actual life—should be much more likely to stimulate to 
thought and to action, than by restricting myself within the technical 
professional sphere. 

You are, therefore, to me, to-day, American citizens, male and 
female. Ido not mean voters—lI have no part nor lot in the woman’s 
rights controversy. JI mean individual members of the common- 
wealth ; depending on it, interested in it, influencing it; and women 
are that, as much as men. American citizens, I mean, interested in 
common school education. ) 

And now I can better state what I want to discuss. It is this: 
The educational duty of American aaa as citizens, tn view of 
the materialism of the age. 

What I mean by materialism, will shortly appear. 


Has it occurred to you that it will not do to take it for granted that 
the nation of the United States of America is to be “a success?” 
That it is not safe to assume that our prosperity, and even existence 
as a nation, are to endure for fifty years—for twenty-five years? 
That you who are young may very possibly see the disappearance of 
our nation and its glory, and be middle-aged only, when it is dead ? 
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I do not mean a dissolution of the Union, such as politicians howl 
about, to be made, if made, by scoundrels for scoundrel purposes. I 
mean the discontinuance and disappearance by its own inherent 
weakness—by rottenness beginning at the core—of our republican- 
ism; and the substitution of a mob, or an army, or an oligarchy, or 
a general, or a king, or a tyrant, or—last and vilest of all—a squad 
of squabbling states, independent after the fashion of those of South 
America, or Central America; which is the fashion of angry cats 
shaken up in a bag, who cease biting and tearing each other, only 
when they faint from loss of blood; I mean some such frustration 
as this, of our western experiment after self-sustaining national 
freedom. ’ 

This has occurred to some; but, I feel sure, not to many. The 

suggestion has, it is true, been made, directly or indirectly. Dr. 
Bushnell, some time ago, made it with startling power, in a ser- 
mon, whose burden was, “Barbarism the first danger!” But 
that was in a Sunday pulpit; to listen to with a long face; to com- 
ment upon, with, “A very able discourse, but very queer ;” to go to 
work again all the week and forget utterly. Outside the Sunday 
pulpit; in a popular address—or an unpopular one either; on a 
festive occasion—or a mournful occasion; the public suggestion is 
certainly so uncommon, that I shall turn it over before you and show 
it up in different forms. Observe; I do not say, that the country is 
certainly and rapidly going to destruction. I only say that it is not 
safe to take it for granted that there is no danger; to take it for 
granted that the whole tendency of our moral, and intellectual, and 
political, and business, and social life, is onward and upward, and that’ 
only and continually ; that we are ever becoming, as a nation, stronger 
and wiser, and purer and better; that the frame of our government 
becomes stabler and more impregnable and completely efficient, year 
by year; that individual guilt and crime are yearly more and more 
effectually prevented, and restrained, and reformed; that individual 
purity and fearless just dealing and outspoken sincerity are yearly 
more plentiful and more valued, and better regarded and rewarded. 
_ But such signs, and such only, are signs of prosperity, either trans- 
itory or permanent. And I say that there is nothing to prove our 
permanent prosperity certain. There is nothing in the previous ex- 
perience of the human race, nothing in the histories of the nations 
that have perished, nothing in our own present, to justify it. We | 
Americans are not angels, we are only men. As an excellent old 
lady said the other day, with great truth, “The best of us are 
human !” 
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But this that I object to, ’s taken for granted, everywhere. Look 
into a newspaper. . You will find columns of glorification in a minute. 
Go and hear a speech. The regular thing that the man begins with, 
to make the audience good humored, is, that the country is the 
greatest and best in the world, and that particular audience, perhaps, 
the greatest and best in it. Even the gloomiest croakers, only say 
that there are such and such apparent bad signs, and they make haste 
to make up for it by adding a sugar-plum, that the indications of real 
and permanent strength and prosperity were never stronger. 

But the life of nations has always been like the life of a man. 
They are young, they become mature, they grow old. And their fate 
has always been the like. Men and nations, all die. The progress 
of the human race has always been like the rising tide, with alternate 
flow and ebb of single waves. A nation rises, pours onward, spreads 
abroad, flows back, disappears. Another succeeds it, and comes a 
little further ; and so the invisible level of the whole flood is all 
rising, whether single waves go forward or backward. And in this 
it is that the thoughtful observer of humanity is to find his compen- 
sation for individual fates and misfortunes. If he sorrows over the 
fall of a mighty structure of civil polity, the disappearance of a noble 
race, the degeneracy of nations once full and overflowing with beauty, 
or strength, or virtue, he can yet rejoice ; for man has always moved 
forward. : 

Look back into the darkness of early times ; jan as far as you can 
see, from century to century, the race has always been advancing. 
One nation arose, was foremost, perished, and was succeeded by 
another. The Egyptian nation disappeared, and the Assyrian, and 
afterwards the Persian, succeeded. Those perished, and the Greek. 
followed. That fell and the Roman arose in their stead. That — 
passed away, and the Arabian came after them. That went in its 
turn, and. then came the Empire of Charlemagne, and then all the 
nations that are living yet, and that are all awaiting their turn to 
die. Like them, the conclusion from history must be, we too shall 
disappear from off the face of the earth. We have no claim to be 
considered the flower of humanity, the last and perfect race, the mil- 
lennial people, the chosen of God. 

But it may be said, we of this day have a hold upon life which 
they had not. Their Paganism was a rottenness within their very 
bones ; a congenital and fatal taint. We have Christianity for a disin- 
fectant and preservative ; a sort of chloride of lime, a political char- 
egal, to keep us sweet and healthy for an indefinite period. Chris- 
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tianity, and the civilization, and social and national systems built 
upon that, have an entirely new warrant for duration; we need not 
be so frightened ; with this new element in the calculation, no conclu- 
sions drawn from old times is applicable to us. . 

But I reply: -Are our government, our nation, our social life, our 
business, our party politics—which are our only politics—our indi- 
vidual and collective activities of so many kinds—are all these such 
wonderful examples of Christianity in practice ? 

To go no further than the nation. Did we not, being a powerful 
people, make a land-stealing war upon the weak people of Mexico? 
Has not this wealthy nation swindled the owners of the French spo- 
liation claims out of their money for more than half a century, and 
until they are all dead, and is it not this day a swindling nation in 
respect to the same? And are there not those in this very audience 
who are now poorer than they should be by reason of it? Did not the 
same wealthy nation swindle—I say swindle—Beaumarchais, who, 
under God, had not less influence in securing our independence than 
any one man, out of his just dues? Did we not dodge the payment 
for thirty years, and then force the rightful owners of half a million, 
to take a hundred and fifty thousand in full, coolly threatening that in 
the alternative they should have not a cent ? 

Are not the only full and reliable documents for authorizing pen- 

sions, kept in strict official concealment at Washington, lest this 
wealthy nation be holden to pay money in return for the services of 
its ancient defenders? Must not the claimant make out his claim 
when all the best proofs are denied him by his strong debtor, and is 
that claim not incontinently rejected, if it does not correspond punc- 
tually with the hiddén proofs, without regard to the fact of its 
actual justice ? | 
- These things are practical Christianity, are they? God is leading 
us in these noble and upright paths, to everlasting prosperity, is he? 
_ Even if the impudence were extant which would answer yes, the 
affirmative will prove nothing. God does not always succeed in carry- 
ing through the people with whom he begins. We know a good dea} 
about the history of a nation that God took openly and professedly 
into his own hands to govern, to make prosperous and powerful, to be 
the king and protector of. And they were too stubborn and stiff- 
necked for him, and he himself avows that he quite failed to do it. 
And if such was the result of his experiment with the Jews, what 
warrant have we that his more indirect helping will serve us better ? 

But it is just this question, the question of the significance of our 
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present state, which I intend to answer in what follows. I therefore 
leave this mode of dealing with it; and I leave also that argument 
in relation to our prosperity, which is drawn from experience. I 
should not lack the material for hours of cumulative evidence and rea- 
soning, if I had the time. But, at present, the utmost that I can do, is, 
to throw out heads of discussion ; to suggest to you single ideas without 
elaborating them ; to plant seeds of thought in your memories; and 
to trust to your own care to make a good use of them afterwards. 
And I can not resist saying, on this side point, that a speaker has no 
business to chew the victuals which he offers to his hearers’ minds. 

* * = ™ * I offer you what I be- 
lieve to be strong meat, in clean eating order; if you can not chew 
and digest it yourselves, you are not the grown people that I take 
myself to be speaking to. 

Now I am to inquire, secondly, whether in our present national 
condition we find a state of facts, justifying us in assuming that we 
shall continue a prosperous nation? ‘The facts which I am to cite, 
are, it seems to me, of so profoundly important a nature, so numerous, 
so glaring, that it is inconceivable to me, why they have not been 
gathered together before, to be looked upon and considered as a 
whole. I shall not pretend to much system in laying them before 
you. And they are things notorious, and as clear as the sun at noon, 
to any man of common sense and open eyes. 

First, I shall state some facts under the head of religion. And, if 

anybody says I have no business to discuss religion here, I reply that 
he may put off his until Sundays, if he chooses; I am not so good ; 
I need mine all the time—what I have. 
. The first facts which I adduce as religious ones, are business facts. 
And if anybody says that business has nothing to do with religion, I 
say, my friend, that is precisely so; and that is precisely the strong- 
est fact which you could quote for me. 

Dishonesty in trade is general. Dry goods retailers say that they 
find it necessary to lie. They find a large class of customers—mostly 
women—who absolutely, they say, will not buy, unless they can beat 
down the tradesman. He must therefore lie, and say that the price 
of his goods is more, and let himself be beaten down to less, or he 
must lose his trade. Now I do not say that lying is not necessary ; 
perhaps that would not be wise in me, for the lying interest is a strong 
one ; and how am I to make to myself a friend of the mammon of un- 
righteousness, if I quarrel with his mode of doing business? Ido not 
say that lying is not necessary ; but I feel very sure that a prevalence 
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of falsehood in the retail dry goods trade is not an indication favora- 
ble to national prosperity. It is a strong indication of national rot- 
tenness. It takes a pretty small man to lie, as a regular business, at 
the rate of two centsa yard; and a pretty small nation to encourage it. 
In the same business—I quote it because it is one of the most exten- 
sive of the retail trades—it is well known that there is a common 
practice ef dirtying or wetting unsaleable goods, and selling them as 
damaged by a fire or shipwreck—usually at uncommon profit. I 
remember a young man’s describing to me, with great glee, how he 
had wet down the ends of piece after piece of white and colored goods 
in a mud-puddle back of the store, in readiness for the sale of Boos 
damaged by shipwreck, next day. 

Adulterations prevail to a great extent in our food. Dust in pep- 
per, sand in sugar, sawdust in ginger, tan-bark in cinnamon, are 
things of course ; too common to talk about. But worms and rotten- 
ness are ground up in our flour. . A respectable man narrated to me, 
a little while ago, how he happened to be on the wharf, and saw a 
cargo of spoiled and wormy wheat being unladen into carts. He took 
interest enough in the matter, quietly to follow one of these carts ; 
and he watched it to the door of a well known mill, where it was 
hoisted in. Now it is possible that the miller took it in with the dis- 
interested purpose of keeping it out of the mouths of society, and 
that he quietly destroyed it. But, for my part, I confess to the unr 
charitable belief that he sold it as extra, at fancy prices, if he could, 
worms and all. Our ready-made coffee is doctored with so many dif- 
ferent ingredients that it might be taken to be a new game to the old 
tune of “ Oats, peas, beans and barley O!” Our baker’s bread has 
alum in it when it is best; and soda, bone-dust, chalk, and other 
luxuries, when it is worse. I hardly know whether to name it as a 
curse or a blessing, that all spirituous liquors are now adulterated— 
a fact which hardly the liquor-sellers now deny. But it is a decided 
evil that the use of strychnine has become so general in making whis- 
key. Distillery swill has long been fed to New York city cows; and 

* am + * * * * * 
city children have died by hundreds, and the average length of city life 
has shortened, under the poison. This has formerly been all, and bad 
enough.” But now, the swill has enough strychnine in it to the bar 
rel, to kill thirty men; and it is fed out from western distilleries to 
western hogs, and kills them ; the hog being a delicate creature, and 
unable to endure as much tobacco or other poison as men can; and 
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the dead hogs make pork and lard, which come more or less into our 
eastern market ; and we run a chance of eating not only pork, which 
is bad enough, but dead and poisoned pork; which is quite too bad. 
Thus the adulteration of food ultimately comes home to our own busi- 
ness and bosoms, or rather stomachs. 

But there are much greater rascalities than these. Every year 
great combinations are made amongst men of large capital,¢o buy’ up 
all the flour, or all the wool, or all the sugar, or all the. tea, of that 
year, and then to keep it out of people’s reach until the nation is 
forced to pay an extravagant price for it. If a man in a starving 
and besieged city, should perpetrate such a piece of devilism, an in- 
sane and hungry mob would tear him limb from limb, and serve him 
right. But only because we, their victims, do not starve, because 
instead of killing us, these speculators only swindle each one of us 
out of two, or five, or twenty dollars a year, we not only do not slay 
them, but they go about safe and in high repute among us, much es- 
teemed as wealthy citizens and able business men, when ‘they are 
only small scoundrels in a large way. The great swindle of this 
year is in sugar; and one single speculator, it is said, has six acres of 
hogsheads of sugar and molasses, standing leaking slowly away, on 
one wharf. But the article yet falls, and probably will fall; and I 
am happy and thankful to be able to state that the chances are many 
that the greedy wretches will all fail. i 

But these are comparatively small affairs. Need I name the series 
of gigantic swindles and defalcations; or the still more extended 
series of gigantic and wickedly foolish misrepresentations, misman- 
agements, concealments and falsehoods, which mark and blacken the 
whole railroad history of our country, with exceptions about as rare 
as angels’ visits? Need I show how the whole mass of our public 
and private stocks have been made at once the haunt and prey of stock 
gamblers and rascal speculators, swarming and devouring like mag- 
gots ina carcass? And I dare say, not only, as of the French spo- 
liation robbery, that some of my audience feel it; but that there are 
_ but few of them who are not out of pocket, or cramped and disap- 
pointed in income, or even made suddenly poor, by reason of that 
recent fall in railroad values, which was the precipitating cause of the 
whole present financial difficulty. The railroads of the Unitéd States 
represent, altogether, nominally, towards a thousand millions of dollars 
expended. Now, I say, it is folly and wickedness, and no unavoidable 
_ business disaster, which make that property to-day not worth five 
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hundred millions ; and which cause a vast proportion of that loss to 
fall upon poor men, and poor women, and poor children, who can ill 
afford to lose their whole little property, or the hard-earned savings 
of laborious years. I can not multiply examples. It may be very 
true that the great majority of our citizens desire to pay their debts. 
But it is no less true—and the more conservative and thoughtful the 
business man, the more fully he will agree with me in saying so—it 
is no less true, that the tendency of our national business habits, and 
the courses and characters of our business transactions, are towards 
recklessness, dishonesty, mad covetousness, deliberate treachery, and 
open swindling. What a chronicle of villainy and loss is the history 
of our trade and our public stocks for a year or two past! And who 
knows what is to be the end of the business difficulties which vex the 
country to-day ? I say that whether or not these are fatal facts—all 
these little and great villainies, and little and great follies—they are 
facts ; and they are far indeed from being indications of national in- 
telligence; or integrity, or prosperity. 

The next set of religious—perhaps I should say irreligious—facts 
which I shall adduce, are political. 

Our boasted metropolis of New York is the dirtiest and worst gov- 
erned of all Christian cities. All our large cities, with few exceptions, 
are, for purposes of government, and plunder, and violence, at the 
mercy of a diabolical conjunction of political knaves and banded ruf- 
fians under beastly names. 

The last grand development, and justifying phase of self-support- 
ing republicanism, is the Vigilance Committee of San Francisco. A _ 
magnificent development; by sheer corruption, into original atoms ! 
Splendid vindication of law, by utterly destroying it! It may be 
that this apotheosis of Judge Lynch, this passage’ of republicanism 
through all the dreadful phases of dissolution, this desperate leap into 
chaos and anarchy, is to be excused by the one chance in a million 
that saved it; by the partial and precarious restoration of the forms 
of law which has succeeded it. It may be that these furnish some 
justification. But none—absolutely none—in comparison with the 
overwhelming crime of having suffered the evil to extend until it 
required such a remedy—unless, indeed, the physician should wait 
until he thinks his patient dead, before he endeavors to cure him! 

Is it not notoriously true that many of the best men of the nation, 
seldom vote? And is not this mistaken abstinence founded upon the 
feeling that an honest vote will be useless, and any other worse ? 

Is it not still more notoriously true that the best men of the nation, 
the state, the city, absolutely will not accept office ; will not assist in 
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governing the nation? And is not this fatal error, because they feel 
it a dishonor and a danger to their good name to be known or active 
in politics ; because they know that now-a-days the people do not 
come asking good men to govern, but wait for candidates to come 
cringing, and flattering, and begging, and bidding, and advertising, 
and peddling themselves out? Is not “the dirty arena of politics,” a 
very proverb among us? Leta minister, or a judge, even so much 
as vote; at all-events let their voices be heard in relation to the man- 
agement of our nation—voices surely as valuable as those of scamps 
and turncoats—and a howl goes up as if devils were chasing an arch- 
angel out of pandemonium. “The dirty arena of politics!” they 
yell, “ Let him keep his fingers out of the dirty arena of politics ! 
He is soiling the judicial ermine; he is defiling the pulpit and pro- 
faning the house of God!” The pack of filthy leprous thieves ! 
They think to drive honest men from amongst them by throwing their 
filth at them, and threatening them with the infection of. their own 
itching palms—an infection that has rotted its foul way throughout 
their members—has penetrated their heads, and their hearts. 

Can we affirm—I apprehend that I put the case as mildly as it will 
bear—that the body of our office-holders have been selected for busi- 
ness integrity and capacity, and that as a body they are eminent for 
purity, talent, and efficient labor ? 

Is not our Congress a notorious center of corruption? Do not all 
men know who have tried it, that no bill can be got through without 
helping other people get their bills through, or paying great bribes, 
or the meanest personal solicitation? A man of years, high in sta- 
tion, and unimpeachable in faith and veracity, told in my hearing 
how he saw the pile of gold which a member had received for giving 
a certain vote. I was told by another, how he had seen in Washing- 
ton, asleep on a gaming-table where he had kept the faro-bank all 
night, a man then in Congress, and who afterwards rose to a station 
still higher. 


* * * * * * * * 


| I only allude 
to the Committee of Investigation of the last session of Congress ; 
than which no meaner instance of substantial admission and conceal- 
ment of foul and dangerous wickedness will readily be found. I shall 
only allude to the manners of Congress—which have secured it the 
surname of the National Bear-garden. That subject is too old and 
stale. Representatives and senators have struck and spit, cursed and 
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blackguarded, drawn pistols and knives, committed sudden assaults 
with bludgeons, and planned and executed the deliberate murder of 
the duel, indifferently against colleagues, constituents or superior 
officials, and have been met with the like in return, ever since repre- 
sentative Lyon of Vermont, who had been drummed out of his regi- 
ment for cowardice, spat in the face of representative Griswold, of 
Connecticut, and Griswold, next day, knocked him down and caned 
him for it; all in the house of representatives, under the presidency 
of John Adams; and ever since the latter hot-blooded strong old 
man, while yet president, raised his cane and knocked down the same 
Lyon, in reply to gross personal abuse in words, received on the 
highway. 

But I need not go so far as to Washington for instances. I have 
no need to talk about distant sins. If I should tell what I know of 
the conduct of Connecticut officials—not of the highest grade it is 
true, but in responsible and very important judicial or executive sta- 
tions—I should drive every one of you ladies out of the church. 
The evils that I speak of are not merely extant in regions far from 
us; they are soaked and ingrained far into the very substance and 
fibre of the fabric of our government and our society. 

All this, however, I say again, is an old story; all, doubtless, a 
matter of course. But, I also repeat; neither corruption nor brutality 
amongst our rulers and legislators, is any indication of national intel- 
ligence, or integrity, or prosperity. 

Now these two classes of facts, the business ones and the political, 
are, In a very important sense, religious ones ; namely ; as they show 
that the religious motives appear to be passing out of influence. 

- But I add one more, immediately coming under that head ; it is 
the general truth that in our country the Christian Church is voice- 
less. This is comparatively said, of course. The protest of over 
three thousand northern ministers to Congress, and other noble ex- 
ceptions, do exist; but only to prove the rule. In general, an ob- 
server from without, listening for the sounds of our national life, 
would hear a din of commerce and arts, and trades, a vociferation of 
politics, and varied discussions, intellectual and other, but he would 
not distinguish among them the voice of the Christian Church. And 
a striking instance of what I allege consists in this; that among the 
inquiries made about a proposed clerk or customer, a business man 
never thinks, now-a-days, of inquiring whether he is a member of a 
church. The question is, if he is honest, capable, industrious, well 
brought up. Whether he is a church member or not, is a matter of 
indifference, because it is found by experience that now-a-days, in 
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business, it makes no difference. Let it not be thought that I name 
this as matter of indifference, or unadvisedly. I say it in grief; and 
I Know it to be the deliberate opinion of many a minister of God; of 
men who would admit no such reproachful charge unless it were 
overwhelmingly, desperately true. 

I must hasten. I leave this portion of my argument without even 
touching upon great questions, such as those of the growth of crime, 
mob law, social disorder, license and licentiousness; of the general 
relaxation of all restraints upon the evil of individuals. 

Thus far I have dealt with a class of facts which I have called reli- 
- gious, because they are to be judged by the principle of right and 
wrong; the central principle of practical Christianity. Those to 
which I shall now turn, I call intellectual. 

First, in Science ; That is, the profound and exhaustive investiga- 
tion and determination of the laws which govern the working of mat- 
ter and of mind. Here, I have only to state that we are far behind 
the scientific men of Europe. This I say, not to find fault, but to 
assist in defining my view. This is not a fault; it is the necessary 
result of the accumulation of learning and of the cheapness and 
division of labor, on that continent. 

But second. In Literature. 

We have just passed through a three or four years’ whirlwind of 
shallow duodecimo novels, of which every one of you can remember 
a score of names, and of which I fear most of you own one or two. 
Those books were sold just as the stuff is sold that cures thunder 
humor—if anybody knows what that is—by loud, impudent, lying 
advertising. The whole of them together did not contain as much 
mind as a spelling-book. I know no better representation of their 
real value than was given within my own knowledge, by the author 
of one of them, in jest; for in jest many a true word is spoken. 
His mother wanted an early copy of his next book ; and accord- 
ingly he dutifully sent her a volume. This she opened, and found 
not exactly what she expected, but still, just as much as was good for 
anything in any of the edition. The author had omitted only the 
useless part. The volume was all of fair blank paper. Just at present, 
this flood of trash is stayed, and very few sales of books are beirig 
made except of standard works. But it will not be long before a 
new blast of advertising will send out a similar mass of empty mat- 
ter—vanity will fly—all over the land. The late and present average 
of intellectual power, in other words, amongst our native writers, 
our “popular writers,” so called, has been and is disgracefully low ; 
and the fact that we yet have an Irving, a Bancroft, a Hildreth, an 
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Everett, and a Hawthorne, does not impair the truth of my charg? ; 
it makes the contrast darker. « 

Turn to periodicals, once more. The United States does not con- 
tain cultivated and thoughtful readers enough to maintain one high- 
‘grade monthly, like Blackwood’s Magazine, or one quarterly like 
the Westminster. Putnam’s Monthly, which attempted something 
of the -~kind, although at a long distance, is just dead, and was 
never vigorously alive. It was only in its last days, when for a month 
of two, it came out as a great picture-book, on cheap paper, and with 
nothing in it but shallow stories, that it gained much in circulation. 
The North American Review, which comes rather nearer the Eng- 
lish standard, is voted stupid, and pompous, and prosy; has never 
paid its own expenses; and is maintained as a labor of love—ora 
labor of pride, I don’t know which. And even if the readers did 
exist for such a periodical, I do not believe that writers to make it 
are with us. Whether monthly, weekly, or daily, our periodical 
productions—and this I say both of literary and political writing— 
are far below those of England in depth and force of thought, in 
clearness and truth of style, in usefulness and interest. The success 
of a literary periodical here, whether it be weekly or monthly, de- 
pends upon “thrilling” stories; whose enthusiastic readers don’t 
know—as I do—for once I manufactured one—that they are ground 
out to order, on speculation, by men and women who laugh at the 
nonsense they scribble, and who deliberately perpetrate these intel- 
lectual counterfeits because they can sell them for circulation ; upon 
numerous pictures, the production of a raw engraver’s ignorant fancy ; 
upon strings of decayed jokes; upon fabulous amounts expended for 
advertisements always impudent and often false; upon paid com- 
mendations in newspapers. ‘Their prosperity is certain precisely in 
proportion as they become fuller of wood-cuts, foolisher in‘stories, 
readable with less attention and with less profit too ; in short, as they 
approach the ideal of great picture-books for great babies. | 

Again; There has been within a few years, a decided revival in 
the fortunes of the drama. Theatres increase and are glorified, not 
only in New York, but in our own old Puritan Hartford. I shall not 
meddle with the question of the morals of the drama. I am consid- 
ering it as a matter of intellect. And as such, I say that the shows 
of the theatre; the painted palaces, or woodlands, or lakes or streets ; 
and the painted faces too; the wigs and eyebrows, and moustaches 
that you can put in your pocket; the tinsel and spangles and tin hel- 
mets and swords of lath; the empty goblets and wooden eatables, are 
so ineffably clumsy and ridiculous, that an intelligent boy of ten ought 
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to be ashamed for liking them. And as for the acting, I admit that 
tragedy is distressing, mournful, awful,and superabundantly so; but 
it is by reason bf the distressing, mournful, awful spectacle of such 
attitudes, voices, gestures, and words; such infinite and miserable 
absurdities, transacted earnestly, as serious and valuable business, 
before an audience. And comedy is funny; but it is not otherwise 
funny than as coarseness, clumsy wit, perfect nonsense, and what 
children call “ making faces,” are funny. The revival and prosperity 
of the drama is a most startling indication of lightmindedness, folly, 
aad incapacity either for serious thought or for really amusing amuse- 
ment. It means, in short, very much what would be meant if there 
should be an increasing tendency amongst our adult population to in- 
dulge in rattle-boxes and rag dolls. 

The “ Lecture System,” as it is called, is now believed by many, a 
profession as fixed as the legal or medical profession; although I do 
not myself believe in its permanency as now managed. But our 
popular lectures have degenerated year by year, and popular appe- 
tite with them. Ido not know which it was that dragged down the 
other; or whether they fell into the ditch by a mutual influence. 
But lyceum and institute managers find that the one thing needful is, 
to have entertaining leftures. It does not signify one copper whether 
they are Christian or atheistical ; it is quite beside the point whether 
they communicate any knowledge, or stimulate towards anything 
noble or honest. There is no demand for that. The lecture must be 
entertaining. And if it rises to be funny, there is a great success. 
No other lecture will pay. And if the lecture does not pay, the lec- 
turer can not be hired. Things have come to such a pass, that the 
assertion has been publicly, prominently, and impudently made, that 
no lecturer has any business to attempt anything more. Both in oral 
and printed literature, then, there must be nothing but entertainment. 
From such a principle as that transition is short and easy to the 
equally barbarian one that wardrobes shall consist only of ornament. 
The nation that delights wholly in stories and pictures is exactly on 
a par with the savage whose only garments are a ring in his nose, a 
feather in his top-knot, and a scalp hung around his neck. Indeed, 
such a literature is precisely the whole literature of savages. 

The effects of this mental diet of flummery and trifles already ap- 
pears. It is visible even in the sayings which float popularly about 
the land in the mouths of speakers and the columns of newspapers. 
Such an one is a much applauded maxim, “Our country right or 
wrong.” I will paraphrase the nonsense and let it go. “If my 
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nation steals, and lies, and cheats, therefore I will steal, and lie, and 
cheat, so as to upheld my nation.” That is what that sweet doctrine. 
means ! 

Such another, often quoted, an older one, and less glaringly though 
not less really untrue, is this: Vox popult vox Det; in English, 
“The voice of the people is the voice of God.” That is, the belief 
of a majority is sure to be right. A popular vote is infallible. In 
politics, it is the necéssity of a republic to abide by that maxim; and 
a sufficiently dangerous necessity it is. But with us, popular care- 
lessness, or popular ignorance, has extended its application into far 
other fields. 

Attentive observers already fear the consequences of electing 
judges by a vote. And an attempt to subject the sentence of one of 
the supreme judges of the state of New York to a revisal by vote— 
that is, to make the interpretation of laws subject to the wishes of a- 
party—is a chief element in the state election now pending there. 
But I had no conception of the extent to which this fallacy had been 
carried out, until, some few weeks ago, a well known writer, ac- 
counted of eminent power as a thinker and reasoner, deliberately de- 
fended to me, this brazen proposition: That a popular opinion upon 
an abstract question, a scientific question, even, is more reliable than 
the opinion of scientific men, upon it. And, in fact, this same propo- 
sition is a main link of the chain of reasoning in a book published 
not long since by the writer in question. Why, look at this thing a 
moment. It means this; that when the popular opinion was that 
geese were hatched out of barnacles, those learned men who showed 
that it was not so, were wrong; that when the popular opinion was 
that many old women practiced witchcraft, and were justly stuck 
with long pins and ducked in horse-ponds, and hanged and burned, 
those humane and wise men who first advanced the contrary, were 
wrong; that when the popular opinion was that the earth stood still, 
and the sun went round it, Copernicus and Galileo were in a little 
error upon that point, and the Romish Inquisition quite right; that 
when the popular opinion was that steamboats were only a fantastic 
dream, Fitch and Fulton were absurd projectors. It means that the 
phrases “ popular superstition,” and “vulgar error,” are wicked mis- 
nomers ; that if it is popular it is religious; if it is vulgar, that is, 
current among the large majority, it is true. It goes farther, and 
becomes blasphemy ; for it means, by logical necessity, that God can 
be appointed by vote, and his attributes, and his power given and 
taken by a majority. 

Now, as to all these phenomena, which I have named Intellectual, 
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this tremendous absorption of flatulent books, this eager patronage of 
windy magazines and weeklies, this growing delight in the very fool- 
ishest of all possible amusements, this absolute, imperative demand 
for weak food from public speakers, this currency of the most outra- 
geous and harmful fallacies, this general delight in pictures and trash 
and thrilling and tomfoolery, this wholesale gigantic gulping down 
of warm slops and swill, not to say of redhot diabolism and rank 
poison, may not be bad signs. There may be something exceedingly 
hopeful and encouraging for the nation, lying underneath them. But 
as for me I confess that I can not see it. As for me I confess that 
this whole circle of indications seems to me bad, and bad only. 
Such signs in a man would not indicate the mature and stately 
strength of a noble manhood. ‘They would prove the near approach 
of the mournful imbecility of premature old age; of early second 
childhood. I confess that they seem to me very far from indicating 
national intelligence, or national permanency or prosperity. 

I have occasionally selected, in the course of what observations 
upon the current of our national life I have been able to make, some 
slight signs of uncomfortable self-consciousness. . Such are occasional 
editorials in leading newspapers. But the breadth of view and noble 
moral tone to be expected from these will be sufficiently indicated by 
the few words which I will here read, from two of the very foremost 
newspapers in the Union, and which claim for themselves positions at 
least not inferior to any newspaper, or man, or power whatever, in the 
land. . 

This is what they say of our ultimate destiny: “ Politics must 
ever be the great and absorbing pursuit of the highest order of in- 
tellect in a free country ; as the pursuit of wealth must be the great 
object of the majority of the people; and the arts which do not, in 
some way, assist the votaries of these two great pursuits must neces- 
sarily be neglected.” 

It is true that nothing very profound is to be expected from people 
who can see no farther beyond their own noses than that. But they 
do sometimes fancy that matters are partly wrong in business, or poli- 
tics, or morals, and they sapiently try to assign causes for them— 
causes that remind one of the old man who thought that a village 
steeple had caused a dangerous shoal in the neighboring ocean. It 
was not there, he said, before the steeple was built, and since it was 
built, it had formed ; and therefore, he thought the steeple had caused 
the shoal. But here is a specimen: 
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“The apparent growth of violence and lawlessness throughout the 
Union, indicated to foreign observers by sporadic cases of riot, out- 
rage and civil commotion, as well as by the habitual recklessness of 
‘individual life, which is almost as much a characteristic of American 
as it is of Corsican society, is of itself a sufficiently alarming feature 
of our actual experience to startle theorists from their theories, and 
make practical men cautious in their inferences and their action. 

No small share of responsibility for the gradual degradation of the 
American ideal in the eyes of mankind rests upon the citizens of this 
City. 

“The curse of our riunieipal life is the curse of the national exist- 
ence. It is the tyranny of parties which has brought the name of 
New York into disgrace, and endangered the harmony of the Union. 
It is because municipal interests, like national interests, have been 
held subservient to the triumphs and the ends of party organization, 
and of partisan ambition, that New York can neither be cleaned nor 
controlled, nor the distracted house of the nation put in order.” 

Wise man! The growth of our evils is apparent; not real. The 
source of our evils is the tyranny of party. And the tyranny of 
party finds its chief source in the political immorality of the city of 
New York. Very well; where does the political immorality of New 
York come from? Ah; our newspaper philosopher did not look se 
far as that. His theory is as profound as that of the Hindoo philose- 
pher of the location of the globe. The world, he said, stands on a 
cow; and the cow on an elephant; and the elephant on a tortoise. 
But what the tortoise stood on he did not know. Again: there is 
great complaint of the increase in New York city and indeed through- 
out the country, of crimes against chastity. And the best remedy 
which a leading newspaper has to offer is this: 

“There ought to be not only lucid treatises but cogent and able 
tracts on this sabject, putting the truth scientifically and physically 
as well as morally, in the clearest possible light. Thousands are 
ruined every year for the want of such a knowledge of their own 
nature as even a twenty-four page tract might impart.” 

To uphold what is at once God’s law and a great moral and physi- 
cal truth ; to cure a vast and horrible evil, founded upon the strongest 
of all the passions of humanity, a twenty-four page tract, putting the- 
subject in the clearest possible light! Why not make a series of 
twenty-four page tracts against everything wrong, beginning baie 
murder, and give us a millenium at once? 
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Such are the investigations, and such the remedies, which our 
boasted and boasting newspapers supply ! 

There ; I have completed the array—most imperfect and hasty as 
it is—of my facts. And now, before I hold them up before you to- 
gether, and give them a name, let me dispose of a side matter. 
First, I repeat what I said before; that I do not say that all these 
things prove our destruction sure and soon. All that I say is; and I 
‘require the definition to be noticed because it is essential to a fair 
understanding of what I say ;—All that I say is, that they should 
keep us from assuming that permanent prosperity is a necessary cer- 
tainty. I do not seek to excite any silly panic; I would only warn 
against an equally silly security. 

Secondly. Let no one say that I have been heaping up reproaches 
against my country; abusing my native land. Honest truth is no 
abuse. Ihave only stated facts, and important ones; and I appre- 
-hend that my facts will scarcely be contradicted. If I draw wrong 
conclusions from them, that is a different thing. - 

| Thirdly ; it may be said, but you did not state the whole; you only 
‘show one side, and that the worst. I answer only this: the other 
side is shown always; everywhere ; even to superfluity and disgust ; 
it is the side that I have shown that was lacking ; it is the prophets 
of peace and security who take one-sided views. .It is I who en- 
deavor, by adding the statement of weaknesses, to help in bringing 
out the whole truth; who add the shadows, in order to make out the 
real, complete picture. The one-sidedness and unfairness are with 
those who show nothing but the bright side. And it is nothing but a 
fool’s paradise, if we gibber and giggle in unthinking ecstasy at gor- 
-geous pictures of our future, like a baby at a pan of soap-bubbles, 
But the bursting of these bubbles is more harmful than that of the 
-child’s. | 

I will not compare our merits or our faults with those of other - 
nations. It is a low ambition to equal or to excel another. The only 
really noble standard is, ourselves; and the surest and furthest ad- 
vance, is by always seeking to excel ourselves. | 

To recapitulate. The deduction which I make from the facts pre- 
sented is something like this: In religion, the nation is dead, or half- 
alive. In morals, we are lax and low; in intellect, superficial, care- 
less, impatient of thought. The tendencies of our business are to- 
wards the solution of obligations. The movement of our society is 
towards freedom from law, disregard for rectitude, and neglect of the 
sanctities of property, of persons, or of homes. Our mental activity 
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is not characterized by pure and lofty aspirations, by massive power, 
nor by steady, undaunted labor. In short, we are a nation of men 
with muck-rakes; all hopes, all expectations, all exertions are con- 
fined within the limits of human life, looking to nothing except the 
world and the things that are therein; completely satisfied with the 
petty cotemporaneous glories of money, fame or power; utterly with- 
out reference to the distant splendors of a disembodied existence, to 
the lofty nobility of a pure and righteous life, to that highest grade of 
strength, and wisdom, and excellence which must come only from the 
Almighty and Eternal God, and to those in communion and agree- 
ment with Him. 

That is what I called, in the beginning -of this discourse, THE Ma- 
‘TERIALISM OF THE AGE. 

And I desire still to reinforce my doctrine by an apontent conces- 
sion to its opposite. I shall grant that in the single department of 
invention and mechanical ingenuity ; in contrivances for epitomizing 
time and space, strength and motion; in the seizing, and mastering, 
and forcing into our service of the vast powers of earth and water 
and air, we outstrip all the other nations of the earth. But what is 
this, except the culmination and the proof at once of the materialist 
tendencies which I allege? What stronger argument could I adduce 
than this; that the most -vivid, salient and successful of all our de- 
partments of effort are in a sphere essentially and wholly material by 
-its very nature? Granted that we are strong in men and machines ; 
in the tremendous restless vitality which is rapidly finding a vent in 
the increase of citizen soldiery—suspicious and dangerous similitude 
to brutal war that it is—or in this or that filibustering expedition. 
Is immense physical force, or apparent beauty, or lively vitality, a 
sure sign of healthy strength? A maniac is stronger than ten men. 
The clearest of all complexions are the constitutionally scrofulous. 
The financial troubles of to-day are a spasm which indicates liability 
to a fatal lockjaw. Granted all this power, and it only becomes more 
elear that it is an unnatural and unhealthy state ; a condition of ex- 
aggerated and abnormal activity ; a distorted, overgrown power, ex- 
isting and operating at the expense of all other powers, and dwarfing, 
in proportion to its own growth, all the fair proportions the rest of 
the body politic. 

The vastness of the field which I have surveyed, and even the 
small number of details which I have felt ‘it necessary to add, leave 
me but insufficient space to discuss the remainder of my subject. If 
I were to make a book of it, I should still have not more than room 
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for the most condensed form ef my completed argument. What fur- 
ther I shall say is however of a character more consonant to common 
epinions ; and moreover, it is far the most important step towards the 
cure of evils, to make them clearly seen and understood. 

- I am now to show the reason and the remedy, according to my 
ability, of the evils which I exhibit. 

I trace the existence of them all to one single source; to the lack 
‘of one single national and individual characteristic ; and when I shall 
have fixed this as such source, very few words will-suffice to bring 
me to a close. 

What I indicate is no want of legal enactments, nor of treatises in 
twenty-four pages. Of law and of moral philosophy we have enough 
and to spare. The cause which I adduce lies far deeper ; lies under 
all the phases of individual and national activity which I have de- 
scribed ; but I shall cite it first, as operative only in one of them ; 
the phase, that is, of politics. “Recognized in that, you will not fail 
to see its:influence in the rest. Hear now my explanation. 

The reason of the wickedness of our politics is, that our voters are 

- deficient in intelligence and goodness. A fundamental maxim of our 
republicanism is, that every man is entitled to help govern; that is, 
unless he loses the privilege by evil doing. But an equally funds 
mental maxim, the condition indispensable to this, is the limiting | 
clause—IF HE IS INTELLIGENT AND GOOD. Ignorance and vice 
have no right to govern. If you will admit the wicked and the 
ignorant to vote, you must be prepared to admit that wickedness and 
folly are justifiable if the majority vote them in—and no sueh insane 

_ proposition as that, was admitted by the founders and fore-fathers of 
our nation. The two maxims, indissolubly linked, are the twin col- — 
umns upon which rests the structure of our polity. Every man is 
entitled to help govern, provided he is intelligent and good. It was 
the adoption of that duplicate axiom, which gave their dense and 
hardy strength to the little commonwealths of early New England. 
‘It is the same which yet supports all that is promising and fair in 
the fabric of this nation; and if there be any weakness or symp- 
toms of failure or of falling in the superstructure, it is because one or 
the other of those two main posts are crumbling. And if either, I 
know I need not tell which. Z 

Ihave applied my principle to politics, because I think that there 
it has been most forgotten. Now, do you not know that the same 
reason is abundant—and mournfully superabundant—to account for 
business dishonesty, for social vices, for intellectual degradation? So 
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much 80, that to give it as the reason of them seems nothing but the 
oldest of truisms. So be it. A truism let it be. It will the less be 
contradicted. Only, it is true, however worded. Intelligence and 
goodness will secure obedience to law. A good and intelligent nation 
would not be liable to a financial crisis. Goodness and intelligence 
in voters would cause and maintain wise and just government; 
goodness and intelligence would produce a pure, and noble, and beau- 
tiful, and powerful literature. They are the one thing needful, in 
order to sure prosperity, infinite progress, the realization of every 
ideal. | 

By this time there are few of you who have not perceived how f 
Shall bring about the connection between my facts and principles, and 
the audience to whom I desire to apply them. Here we have an 
array of evils. They spring from one source; and it is the business 
of education—the duty of the American citizen-teacher—to combat 
those evils, by purifying their fountain. 

For if we cah not look to our schools for the influences which are 
to train up our future nation of better men, I tell you that even in 
the infinite mercy of God, we have nowhere else to look. God 
works by means. If we do not use them, it is too late now-a-days to 
pray after miracles. I have nothing to say against the common claim 
that education is powerless without religion, but I say, on my part, 
that religion is little better without education ; and that a training for 
youth which does not include provision for educating the intellect and 
the religious faculties side by side, and hand in hand, leaves its 
graduate like a man smitten with a palsy on one side—his maimed 
and disfigured live moiety drags up and down the wilted, dead re- 
mainder, a mournful, awful burden, hopeless in itself, and the fatal 
obstacle to the usefulness of the rest. 

I must say, then, that the duty of American teachers, in view of 
the materialism of the age, is to educate their pupils in religion and 
intellect together. I say, I must say it; for to this my own logic 
brings me. Not that I am afraid to say it. I care not for shrieks of 
« sectarianism !”—evidence as they are not of preference for a form 
of religion, but of the absence of its substance. Nor doI regard 
the over-cautious fears of those who are afraid to awaken contro- 
versy. It is cowardice, not caution, which abstains from upholding 
necessary and reasonable truth because it will be opposed. My rea- 
son for saying, I must say it, is this: I confess freely, that I see no 
great hopes of its being done. But it was my business to present, 80 
far as I could, a discussion complete in its logic. 
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I say I see no great hopes of its being done. I do not discover in 
the educational field that compact and efficient corps of laborers who 
should be executing the work which is waiting. I see no body of 
young men eminent at once for intellect, activity, industry, and lofty 
disinterested righteousness, who are entitled to undertake the work. 
I see no hopes that so remote and uninteresting a topic will be forced 
upon public attention and held there by our public-spirited and inde- 
pendent press. I had the curiosity to analyze one month’s editorials 
—omitting news, communications, and advertisements—of a paper 
perhaps our most liberal, and certainly our most pretentious to liber- 
_ ality; and my table read thus; columns devoted to politics, fifty- 
six; foreign ditto, six; money, thirty ; society, reforms, charity, in 
all, five; crimes, three; education, three and a half; industry, 
one and a half; religion, one and a half; horses, one; _litera- 
ture, one half. But the value of this discussion about education, 
three and a half times as extensive as that on horses, will best 
be estimated when I add that two columns of it consisted of bitter 
attacks on the New York Free Academy, one of sneers at educational 
efforts in Virginia, and the remainder of sneers at colleges in the south. 

I see nowhere powers at work which bid fair to remedy these 
evils. Asa citizen of the United States, I can not resist a feeling 
that I am embarked upon a huge craft, whose rulers are inaccessible 
to orders or prayers from me—over whose course or speed I have no 
control, and in company with which I must be contented quietly to 
take such fate as God shall send me. | 

This may seem but a dreary outlook. Still, as I have once said 
already, there is always the consolation that our race always advances. 
If that be said to be an abstraction, even to the degree of emptiness, 
then perhaps it will be better liked if I say that every pure-minded 
and noble citizen may find unfailing strength and motives adequate to 
the longest and most hopeless life-full of labor for good, in absolute 
independence of thought and action, based upon right relations to 
God and to eternal truths—true independence and uprightness within, 
utter fearlessness and wide kindness towards others. For other citi- 
zens, I see no resource. 

I should be glad to draw my picture of the ideal American citizen ; 
and, even if it be only a pleasant dream, to urge upon all who exer- 
cise the teacher’s gifts, the beauty and the majesty of the forces 
which they may command in their wonderful labor of controlling 
and determining the characters of men. But it would be a dream; 
not within the course of my argument; and I have been longer 
already than I desired. 
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THE TIDES—PART II. 


Every observer will have noticed that high water does not occur 
at any place on the open sea-shore until after the Moon has passed 
the meridian of that place. This phenomenon has been designated 
“the lagging of the Tides.’ It has received many and various expla- 
nations, more or less plausible, but all, as far as I know, incorrect. 
The commonly received theory is, I believe, as follows :—It is sup- 
posed that as time was required for the Moon’s attraction to overcome 
the inertia of the water, and the production of the first tide-wave, 
during that time the moon had passed over a portion of her orbit and 
gained a little on the tide, an advantage which it has ever since 
maintained. 

By reference to the figure I shall endeavor to show that this theory 
is founded upon a wrong application of a correct principle. 


' Let E. B.O. C. O’. represent the Earth—M.the Moon. The oval 
line B. O. C. O’. the two tide-waves. Suppose the Moon to be mov- 
ing around E. from West to East, or towards the top of the page. 
The lines M. B., M. O., M. C., represent the directions of the Moon’s 
attraction. The influence upon C. is about ceasing, and upon B. it 
is just commencing, while upon O. is at its height. Theoretically 
the point of greatest tide-rise should be at O. But the fact is, it is a 
little below O., say at D., and the theory, of course, was modified to 
suit the fact. That theory I have stated above. It would be per- 
fectly correct if the influence of the Moon did not reach on before 
and commence in advance to draw the water up. It will be observed 
that while the Moon is verticle to the point O., it has already com- 
menced attracting the point B. six hours in advance. Now time 
was only required to overcome the inertia of the water. It could not 
be expected to leap up on the instant; that would create too great 
disturbance and irregularity, so time is required. Now every tyro 
knows that if it is required to move a ponderous body, the greatest 
difficulty lies in the start. Observe how a dozen men will exert 
their utmost strength to start a railroad car, when after its inertia is 
once overcome, two of them will keep it in motion with ease. So 
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with any other body; the force required to keep it in motion is small, 
in comparison to the force required to set in motion. Now we see 
the Moon commencing to start the water six hours in advance—this 
of course we are bound to allow is ample time not only to perfect the 
start, but to bring it up to the required elevation. If six hours are 
not sufficient for this, who can tell how many should be given—there 
are no data from which to infer any other number. Here, then, we 
find a proyision for the requisite time in advance, so that the water 
must reach its maximum height at the moment when the Moon 
crosses the meridian. Yet tt does mot. Well, let us see why it does 
not. We are constructing a theory which, to answer the terms of 
the contract, must be better than the one we propose to abandon. 
Inertia is that property of matter which resists a change of state. 
As, if a body is at rest, it requires force to overcome its inertia and 
move it. If a body is in motion it requires force to overcome its 
inertia and stop it. This last form of inertia is very often called 
momentum; and to avoid confusion I shall so call it. 

In the first application of the figure we supposed it to represent a 
section of the Earth cut through the Equator, we will say. Now 
suppose the section to be cut through the poles. Thus O. E. QO’. is 
the plane of the Equator, B. E. C. the Earth’s axis, with the poles 
at B. and C. Now we find the Moon drawing up the water from B. 
and C. towards O. For convenience, we will suppose there is a 
single column of water reaching from O. to B., and another from QO. 
to C. These columns are to be set in motion by the Moon’s attrac- 
tions, and towards O. As they lay with their ends already resting 
together (at QO.) this motion must take the form of an overflow at 
the ends O., from the other ends B. and C., and the evidence of this 
overflow is a rising up of the water. Now when we consider that 
this column is some thousands of miles in length, it is easy to per- 
ceive that though the amount of motion may in point of fact be very 
small, yet the power evolved is prodigious. In other words, though 
the.mass move but slowly, yet the momentum is very great. This 
is in accordance with the maxims of philosophy. The momentum 
of a body depends upon its weight or its velocity. Ifa body be of 
small weight, a great velocity will compensate, and a certain momen- 
tum may be obtained. If of great weight, the same momentum is 
obtained with small velocity. So if we suppose a body of water sev- 
eral thousand miles in length to be in motion, we can not suppose that 
that motion will grow less as long as the cause of it grows stronger, 
nor can we suppose for an instant that such a vast mass of matter 
should cease to move the instant that the exciting power ceased to 
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influence it. It is not until then that the phenomenon called inertia 
or momentum, exhibits itself, and in obedience to the universal law, 
the body moves on until resistance (force) overcomes it. The water 
of the ocean is surely no less subject to these laws than are any other 
parts of nature’s domains. And thus, it is not high tide until after 
the moon has passed its meridian or point of greatest attraction ; and 
we see the tides “lagging.” 

In building a theory it is often necessary to dispense with ali mod- 
ifying circumstances, and commence with an imaginary though possi- 
ble state of things, for a basis. Thus in the present theory we have 
been obliged to suppose the Earth a perfect sphere and covered with © 
an envelope of water of a uniform depth throughout. That with 
such an example the results would perfectly agree with our theory, 
it seems to me there can not be a doubt; but in our actual, every day, 
common place world, with its land and water, hills and valleys, rocks 
and sands, we find many points where our expressed theory seems 
not to tally with the facts. But now comes the test of the structure. 
Here is a turbulent and noisy brook, flowing over arocky bed; great 
stones lie scattered here and there in its course, around which its 
waters rush and eddy, scooping out its banks here and building a 
miniature shoal there. Suppose some one is called upon to theorize 
and tell why this brook is so turbulent; why in this particular spot 
the bank or the bed is scooped out, or why in that particular spot is 
ashoal. The theorist enters upon his task—he examines all the 
laws of nature—measures with mathematical precision the force and 
weight of a certain volume of water passing at a certain velocity 
down acertain inclination, and finally comes with his explanation. 
Here, my dear sir, you perceive the water rushes with a certain 
force against the bank, or downward against the bed, at a certain 
inclination. ‘The substance of the brook’s bank or bed is not able to 
withstand this force, and is carried away. Here again the water 
loses its velocity and the sediment is deposited—a shoal appears— 
and we exclaim how true—how ingenious. But the farmer is build- 
ing his wall and comes to the brook for stones, and lo! the bank is 
no longer cut away, the shoals disappear, and the deep places are 
filled up. We look with astonishment for we now see that though 
the water was the agent, it was not the cause, and the stones were 
mighty modifiers. Would it not have been better if the philosopher 
had first asked himself, how—if these stones were out of the way— 
then the water will pass down smoothly with an easily determined 
power—a stone now put here will plainly deflect the current so—the 
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bank will be scooped out thus, and so on. Thus we commence with 
the normal condition of things which leads us by the only natural 
road to truth. ; 

_ Having established a theory adapted to what may be considered 
the normal condition of the Earth, let us now see if the modifications 
which we know to exist—the stones in the brook—will cause the 
requisite deflections when applied. 

- Now we find that in the Northern hemisphere is a much larger 
portion of land than of water. ‘The Southern hemisphere is mostly 
covered with water. The water of the Southern hemisphere is 
influenced by the moon proportionately more than the water of the 
Northern hemisphere, as there is more of it. Its momentum will be 
proportionately greater. Now what is the typical form of the ocean ? 
Pyramidal, is it not, and the apex always towards the North. This 
form of course gives to the South the greatest power, because it has 
the greatest amount of surface exposed. If you take a funnel- © 
shaped tube and force the large end down into a vessel of water, what 
is the effect; why the water rises more rapidly within than the tube 
descends, and finally spirts out of the small. end in a jet more or less 
powerful, according to the force employed, and the inclination of the 
sides of the tube. The natural rise of the tides in the Southern 
Pacific is only about three feet, while in some parts of the Atlantic 
it rises seventy feet: There must bea reason for this difference, 
and we find it in the funnel-shape, not only of the Atlantic ocean 
generally, but in the peculiar shape of those bays and estuaries 
where such enormous floods occur. Thus the Southern Pacific has 
been denominated “the Cradle of the Tides,” because the great 
tide-wave seems to rise in those watery regions, and sweeps from these 
over all the Northern oceans. It is merely in appearance, however, 
for in fact its superiority consists solely in its vaster magnitude and 
power, which overcomes the lesser movement from the North, and 
overflowing it, give the appearance of a general movement from the. 
South. 

These are but two of the many and interesting phenomena con- 
nected with the Sea; but they are the two which seem most inti- 
mately connected with each other, which enter most into the common 
things of life, and which are most generally misunderstood. _ 

The Sea is yet an unexplored expanse. It is true, navies have 
swept over it. Man has measured its area. Its utmost bounds 
have been examined ; but after all this, how scanty is our knowledge. 
Of its hidden treasures how little do we know. We construct great 
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engines with which to battle and overcome its wildest agitations, yet 
where is the engineer who can point out and name the many 
parts of its vast machinery? ‘Who shall tell us of the currents 
running hither and thither, under and through and around each 
other, some bearing warm, some cold water? Who shall point out 
their causes or their purposes? But this is no reason why we should 
Not investigate, and continue to investigate, even though the mists 
seem to thicken and settle down around us, deeper and darker at 
every step. My opinion is, that as the amount of data accumulates 
from actual and careful observation, our troubles will rapidly disap- 
pear. When the actual inequality or other peculiarity of the tides 
shall have been seftled at any one locality, it will become compara- 
tively easy, by an application of the foregoing theory, to approxi- 
mate to the physical conformation of the adjoining sea-bed. I would 
thus direct attention particularly to this point—the peculiarities of 
the tides, let them be studied carefully and applied skillfully, and 
much more will be accomplished towards determining the conforma- 
tion of the sea-bed than the sounding line can ever reveal. 

This subject is one which is dealt with in every one of our district 
schools, and as there wrong impressions concerning it are received, 
which after life and studies, in many cases, will not eradicate, I have 
induced myself to make a feeble effort to apply the remedy at the 
source of the disease. And if one shall read and feel that new 
light has shone upon him, the writer will be abundantly satisfied with 
the fruits of his labor. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
CERTIFICATE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Any district which received from the state ten dollars for the es- 
tablishment of a School Library previous to the first of last Septem- 
ber, is entitled to draw a second installment of five dollars for the 
same purpose, previous to Sept. 1, 1858,—on sending a Certificate 
like the following to the Superintendent of Common Schools, New 
Britain. 

(Name of Town.) 
To the Supt. of Common Schools ; 

This is to certify that the first installment of ten dollars received 
from the state on account of School Libraries, was duly expended for 
hooks approved oe the School Visitors of this town. 
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An additional sum of dollars has been raised for a similar 
purpose this year and you are requested to forward your order on 
the State Treasurer for the sum of Five Dollars to be expended in 
like manner. 

(To be signed by the District Committee, or by 
the Chairman thereof.) 
DAVID N. CAMP, Supt. Com. Schools. 

New Britain, March 24th, 1858. 


Ghitorial Department. 


Ir will be seen that most of our present number is occupied by 
the address of F. B. Perkins, Esq., before the Alumni of the State 
Normal School. We trust its length will not deter any one from 
perusing it, for though not in the usual strain of Educational lectures, - 
it will be found to contain many suggestions worthy the attention of 
teachers, and some of the points are very strong ones and pirongty 
presented. 

If the address shall tend to cause any to take a more comprehen- 
sive view of the teacher’s work and to labor more earnestly and wisely 
for the diffusion of sound principles and just views, it will ascompie 
a good object. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


WILLIMANTIC. There are, at this place, two graded schools, one 
under the charge of Mr. Avery and the other of Mr. Peck, both ex- 
perienced and successful teachers. The house occupied by the for- 
mer has a very bad location. We wish the friends of Education at 
this place would form a union district and consolidate their schools. 
The true good of the schools as well as economy would favor such 
union. We believe the eight teachers in the Willimantic schools 
are subscribers to the Journal and we are glad to know that they 
are all working in an intelligent and acceptable manner. 

Norts Coventry. At this place the Rev. Dr. Calhoun has dis- 
charged the duties of Acting Visitor for the period of 38 years. 
We were glad to learn from him that the schools were generally 
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prosperous this season. We hope the schools of the town may long 
enjoy his valuable oversight. 

Sour Coventry. At the village we found a very good 
school under the charge of Miss Eveleth, and near the depot another 
taught by Mr. Ammidon which seemed to be well instructed and 
well disciplined. 


Winpuam. In this pleasant village there are two school-houses 
where but one is really needed. We learn that many of the friends 
of Education here are desirous of having a good union school and 
as we believe that such a school would prove a great benefit to the 
place, we trust our good friends will poner until the object of 
their wishes shall be secured. 


Scoguanp. A very attractive and commodious school-house has © 
been erected in this place during the past year and the school has 
many devoted friends. We are under obligations to Mr. Fuller, 
Acting School Visitor, for special kindness and attention. He takes 
@ deep interest in the cause of Education. 


ANDOVER AND CotumsBia. At these places we had the pleasure 
of meeting many of the friends of the schools and we were pleased 
to learn that there was an increasing interest in favor of popular 
education. At theformer Rev. Mr. Freeman and Dr. Dorrance are 
the Acting Visitors, and at the latter the Rev. Mr. Avery and Hon. 
Mr. Yeomans, all of whom take an active interest in the common 
schools. 


VERNON. Here we found two schools in a very convenient house. 
The higher department, under the charge of Mr. Chadbourn, appear- 
ed to be in an excellent condition, and the primary under Miss Alley 
was orderly and attentive. Dr. Lewis, the Acting Visitor, is labor- 
‘ing earnestly and intelligently fer the improvement of the schools 
and we hope, at no distant day, to see a good graded school perma- 
nently established at the pleasant village of Vernon. Such wu school 
is much needed and its establishment would prove a blessing to the 
place, and at the same time add to its true wealth. 

Lisson. At this place it was our pleasure to meet with many of 
the parents and pupils. The Rev. Messrs. Fillmore, Hazen and 
Breed, are School Visitors and feel a deep interest in the improve- 
ment of the schools. 

Sreritine. Though we found here some devoted friends of Edu- 
cation we could but feel that the place was “behind the times” in 
many respects,—but if the good people will toil on they will reap in 
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due season. Mr. Griffith, of the Board of Visitors and Mr. Kimball 
were particularly attentive to make our visit pleasant and profitable. 

VoLUNTOWN. Some two or three years ago a very neat and 
commodious school-house was erected near the residence of Dr. 
Campbell. Within a year anotherchas been erected in the Wiley 
district. Both of these houses are creditable to the districts in which 
they stand. We are under special obligations to Dr. Campbell and 
C. P. Potter Esq., for kind attentions. 

Jewett City. We were in error in stating in our last that the 
new school-house at this place had been dedicated. The house is 
nearly completed and will soon be dedicated. It is a fine structure, 
fitted up and furnished in the most approved style and is, in all rea- 
pects, an ornament and an honor to the place. m 


To CorrESPONDENTS. - We thank our friends for their kind fa- 
vors. We have several articles on hand which will appear in due 
season,—and a few for which we cannot possibly make room at 
present. We are very happy to say that most of our correspondents 
write very legibly, and spell correctly,—but we occasionaly receive 
an article whose hieioglyphics we have neither time, patience nor in- 
clination to decipher,—and whose orthography is unlike that contain- 
ed in either of the five dictionaries on our shelf. . 


' Teacuers’ Institutes. Two Institutes will be held during the present 
month. 

That for Tolland County, and vicinity, will be held at Starrorp Sprines, 
commencing Monday evening, the 19th inst., and continue through the Friday 
following. 

That for Middlesex County, and vicinity, will be held at PortLanp, commenc- 
ing Monday evening, 26th inst., and continuing through the Friday following. 

As the citizens of these places very kindly offer free board to all who may 
attend, it is hoped that there may be a very general attendance of the teachers of 
the countics. 

WinpHam County AssociraTion.—We learn that this efficient Association is 
to hold its semi-annual meeting at Brook.yy, on Thursday, the Sth inst. _ 


MAGAZINES. 


Tue ATLANTIC Montuiy. This excellent magazine, published by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., is received with much favor. Our space this month will not 
admit of a particular notice but we unhesitatingly commend the work to our read- 
ers as one of the most able and substantial magazines now before the public. In 
our next we will «ndeavor to be more specific. 

Sarcenr’s Scnoot Montary. This is a new candidate for the favor of the 
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youth and the numbers before us present a very attractive appearance. The 
Editor, Eppes Sargent Esq., is fully competent to the work he has undertaken, 
and we believe this Magazine will become quite a favorite with the young folks 
for whom it is intended. It is published at Boston, by the Editor, at $1.00 per 
year. 


Merry’s Museum any Woopwortn’s CaBinet. This is another very val- 
uable Magazine for the young,—always abounding in instructive and entertaining - 
matter. It is published by J. A. Stearns & Co., New York, at $1.00 per year. 


Scnooy Rerorts. We have on our table the following Reports which we 
hope to notice more fully in our next: Reports of Superintendents of Common 
Schools of the States of Maine, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and of the cities of Cincin. 
nati and Cleveland, Ohio. We have also the printed reports of the Schoo] 
Visitors of Plainfield and Windham which we are glad to see and for which we 
thank the friends who sent them. 


A GENERAL ViEw or THE ANIMAL Kincpom, by A. M. Redfield, published by 

E. B. & E. C. Kellogg, New York and Hartford. 

This Chart presents in one view all parts of the Animal Kingdom in its divis- 
ions and sub-divisions with their relations to each other ; and in such a manner as 
to be intelligible toa child, It will be found a useful article for public and pri- 
vate libraries, or for the school and lecture room. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Menta Puitosopay : including the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Jos. 
Haven, Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in Amherst College. 
Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. 590pp. 

This work, though prepared with special reference to the wants of College stu- 
dents, is well adapted for use in many of our Academies and High Schools,—and 
for persons who feel an interest in the important branch of Mental Philosophy, it 
will be found very readable and instructive. It is written with great clearness and 
force and is, in all respects, a most valuable addition to works of its class. The 
name of the learned Professor, to whose mind the book owes its existence, is 4 
fall guarantee of its intrinsic merit. We most cordially commend it to all who 
feel any interest in the great subject of Mental Science. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY: adapted to the use of Schools and Colleges. By 
Justin R. Loomis, Professor of Chemistry and Geology in Waterville College, 
Boston, Gould & Lincoln: 12mo. 198pp. 

As an elementary treatise this is one of the best works now before the public. 
Its style is clear and plain and the work is so well illustrated with cuts that one 
cannot examine it without receiving much information on the interesting subjects 
of which the book treats. 

Tue AIMWELL StoriEs. Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, Boston, have published 
five very neat and attractive volumes under the title of ‘‘ Aimwell Stories,’”’—each 
containing upwards of 300pp. 12mo. Each volume is complete in itself and 
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designed to impart right moral impressions and to set forth the dangers of 
wrong-doing. The titles of the several volumes are :— 

Oscar ; or, the boy who had his own way. 

CuiInTon; or, boy life in the Country. 

Eta ; or, turning over a new leaf. 

WHISTLER ; or, the manly boy. 

Makcvus ; or, the boy tamer. 

We regard these books as very timely and as among the very best class of books 
for our youth to read. From the examination we have been able to give we fully 
agree with a friend who has carefully read them and says “they are very enter- 
taining, highly instructive, perfectly natural, and just the books for school 
‘Libraries and for families.” 


‘Tues Poor Boy anp MercHant Prince; or elements of success drawn from 
the character and life of the late Amos Lawrence. By William M. Thayer. 
Boston ; Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. 349pp. 

This is a work which should be read by every boy in our land. Its influence 
upon the young cannot fail of producing the most salutary results. It is full of 
encouraging statements, and abounding in wholesome moral instruction. We 
wish that a copy of this work might be in every family and School Library. 


Essays iN Bioarapay anp Criticism. By Peter Bayne, M. A. Gould & 

Lincoln ; Boston : 12mo. 426pp. 

The contents of this well written and entertaining volume are: “Thomas De 
Quincy and his works ;” “Tennyson and his Teachers ; ” ‘‘ Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing ;”’ “ Glimpses of recent British art ;” “John Rackin;” “Hugh Miller ;” 
“The Modern Novel,— Dickens, Bulwer, Thackeray ;” &c. 


Tue Greyson Letters : selections from the correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson. 
Edited by Henry Rogers, author of “The Eclipse of Faith,”— Reason and | 
Faith.” 

We have perused these letters with unusual interest. They are on a variety of 
subjects and written.in a style at once clear, interesting and instructive. We 
heartily commend the book as worthy of perusal. 


Tae AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 1858. 

This is a highly useful book for Teachers and friends of Education, containing 
in a condensed and convenient form an account of Educational advantages in the 
several states and the names of the ‘prominent school officers and teachers. It 
should be in the hands of every teacher. It was compiled under the care of A. 
M. Gay, Esq., Boston, and published by James Robinson & Co. 

It may be had in Hartford of F. C. BRowNnetx, 29 Asylum St. 

Picror1aL ANCIENT HisTORY OF THE WORLD, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO 


THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. By John Frost, LL. D. Phila- 
delphia: H. Cowperthwait & Co. 8 vo. 1104 pp. 


This is a well printed and fully illustrated book, containing a vast amount of 
historical information concerning the period alluded to. It is a valuable work for 
reference and library use. 

Tue PictoriaL LirE or WasuHineton. By John Frost, LL. D. Philadel- 
phia: H. Cowperthwait & Co. 8 vo. 588 pp. 

The life of Washington is fall of interest to every American, and this neatly 
printed work is well adapted for schools and public libraries. It is abundantly 
illustrated by well executed cuts. 


THE 
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ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 


Vou. V. - HARTFORD, MAY, 1858. No. 5. 


For the Common School Journal. 
MY EARLY TEACHERS. 


As I sit quietly in the gloaming, and recall the events of years 
gone by, there are none whose images I delight to summon before 
me more than those of my revered instructors. 

First of all is the gentle lady who taught me A, B,C. Of her I 
have very dim recollections, except that I loved her and always sat 
on a very low bench near her, and that she gave me a “ sugar 
heart’ ornamented with sundry figures of roses, darts and Cupids, 
as a parting gift on the “last day.”? This was carefully placed on 
the mantel-piece in the ‘ front room,’”’ and remained until, by some 
untoward accident, it was broken into fragments. The tears caused 
by this terrible catastrophe were soon dried, and I consoled myself 
in my grief by eating the sugary remains. 

The next who rises before my sight is a young man who “ farmed 
it summers and kept the district school winters.” | have to thank 
him for my introduction to the mysteries of Smith’s Arithmetic, and 
the infliction of my first and last “ ferruling,”? which, conscience 
told me, was richly deserved. | 

Others, good and bad, followed, but all pursued nearly the same. 
round, and made but slight impression on my childish mind. 

When about eight years old, my parents removed to the flourish-. 
ing village of C——-, where I| enjoyed the advantages of a good: 
graded school. My first teacher here was firm and resolute, a kind 
_instructress to those who were inclined to learn, and a terror to all 
Vou. XI. No. 5. 9. 
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idlers. To her I owe much, for, young asI was, I gained from her 
judicious teachings enlarged views of the mind and its powers, and 
a strong desire for knowledge. She told me of sciences whose very 
names were before unknown to me, and aroused my curiosity to 
such a degree, that I panted ardently for the key to these mys- 
terious treasures. She taught me truths which I shall never 
forget, and often does my memory pay grateful tribute to that faith- 
fulone. Many atime doesa thought of her come to cheer me in my 
toils, and a longing fills my soul that my influence may prove as 
blessed to my little charge as hers has been to me. 

With what mingled pride and sorrow did I hear the announce- 
ment of my promotion to the First department! With what fear 
and trembling did I present my first essay to Miss E for correc- 
tion! How eagerly did I watch her countenance as she perused it! 
As I looked into her large brown eyes she stooped over me so that 
one of her long curls rested on my forehead, and laying one hand 
on my shoulder, she smiled and said: ‘* That is a very good essay 
for alittle girl.” How much I thanked her for those words! I had 
expected ridicule or censure, but she had spoken kindly, and even 
praised me. In the warmth of my gratitute I forgot all fear of her 
and reaching up I kissed her. That was a pledge of future friend- 
ship, and always after I was careful to study and ‘be a real good 
girl,’’ because I loved Miss E : 

Oh, Jonas Sands! How many bitter youthful curses follow you 
in your unknown pilgrimage through this “vale of tears!” Al- 
though a thorough scholar and possessed of a well-dsciplined mind, 
this individual had neither skill nor patience in teaching. Hewas a 
greater tyrant than Pharaoh, ancient king of Egypt, who “ required 
bricks without straw.’’ The first poem I ever wrote was in honor 
of his departure! This youthful production ‘splendidly illustrated’’ 
by a caricature of the unfortunate dominie; gave me a reputation 
among my schoolmates for being ‘‘smart,”’ which flattered my van- 
ity not a little. 

There are lips which never spoke aught but love and kindness to 
me, which rest beneath the sod. I know that if I ever pass the 
pearly gates, and walk in white beside the River of Life, she who 
among all my teachers taught me most of the higher life, will take 
me once more by the hand and tell me of the love of Jesus. 

Dear Mr. C , God bless you for your faithful instructions and 
holy influence. They tell me that Death has already marked you 
for his own, and that ere the roses bloom you too will have passed 
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away. Would that I might once more see your face, and take your 
kindly hand, and say with my whole heart, ‘“‘ God bless you.”’ 
Should you ever visit the little village of C , on the pleasant 
-banks of the Farmington, you will find him who was my last in- 
structor there, still laboring cheerfully.. A true gentleman, a val- 
ued citizen,an earnest Christian, he is yet best beloved by those 
whom he has led in the pleasant paths of knowledge. There are 
those upon whose memories his name is written in letters of gold, 
who feel that the noblest tribute of love and gratitude which they 
can render to him is not by words or thanks only, but by striving to 
become what he is, a faithful, earnest teacher. 


J. G. E. 


Mr. Epitor: 

The following essay was thought to be the best of those written by the mem- 
bers of the Senior Class of the Normal School for the Seymour prize. It may 
interest your readers, and if you think best to publish it, it is at your service. 
It was written by Miss Amanda M. Root, of South Norwalk. 

H. B. B. 


INDUCEMENTS TO ENTER THE TEACHER’S PROFESSION. 


Ist. The Teacher's employment is one which, as a means of sub- 

sistence, will impart the most happiness. Happiness, the object for 
which our Creator made us, it will not be denied, is the greatest . 
good. Love, the root of happiness, elevates the soul and is its most 
healthful moral atmosphere. To the true family God has given the 
most of heaven that can be had in this world, and next to this rela. 
tion for happiness stands that between the teacher and pupil. There 
is vivid love in the child that lays its cheek against its mother’s 
cheek and throws its arms around her neck. The teacher next 
claims that child’s heart, for as the mature inind needs something 
above itself to love, something so perfect, so elevated, that the soul 
may be constantly making progress towards it, so the child must 
have always before it a superior mind. 
_ His pecuniary compensation is such as to place him in the middle 
station of life, which affords the fullest security for virtue while it 
furnishes employment for every good quality he may possess. This 
station is the most favorable for the cultivation of friendship, whose 
fruits are peace in the affections, support of the judgment, and aid 
when and wherever needed. 
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2nd. It is a situation where he can be most useful. The public 
lecturer is exerting an extensive influence for good. As he goes, a 
stranger, from place to place, he has no fears to speak of existing 
abuses, and though he may severely reprove those before him for 
their neglect yet they can not take offense, and, soon after, streets 
are cleansed and paved, shade trees set out, churches, town-houses 
and lecture-rooms are repaired, and the village undergoes a thorough 
reformation. 7 

The Press is feeding thousands of minds. It affords amusement 
and pleasure in the parlor, exciting thought, and giving to the 
tongue freedom to express the half-formed ideas. At times it 
causes the tears to flow in common, and again a general burst of joy 
shows unity of feeling, thus increasing understanding between kin- 
dred spirits. It gives comfort to the sick chamber, carries happi- 
ness to the home of poverty, bidding labor and hope. Its fruits are 
not lost at the railway station, in the cabin, nor does it fail to make 
the child more thoughtful and wise, and the aged to experience 
again the glow of youthful feeling. 

The influence of the ministry, with its hallowed associations, the 
fruits it yields here and the promises of a hereafter, can not be esti- 
mated. But the teacher’s privilege is superior to that of the /ecturer, 
the press, and the ministry, for he can pour into the unbiased minds 
of others his treasures of knowledge, reflection and experience—he 
can win the child, and through him send truth to the conscience of 
the parent with conviction and acceptance. 

3d. The Teacher’s employment affords the means for his own great- 
est intellectual and moral growth. Before hearing a recitation he 
must prepare himself by fresh study, and thus addition is made to 
what he previously had learned. He also gains new ideas from his 
pupils’ researches. 

Experience has proved that there can be no situation in which a 
conscientious person can be placed that will lead to closer examin- 
ing of one’s own motives and springs of action, than in being called 
upon to direct the moral discipline of others. The teacher soon 
finds example to be far more powerful, than aught else, in establish- 
ing a sure system of government ; hence he is induced to discipline 
his outward acts, and next to master his thoughts. After this is ef.- 
fected he finds the obedience and love of the majority gained, and a 
deeper interest excited in every duty. 

Ath. The Teacher has the satisfaction of witnessing constant 
growth of mind among his pupils. What can be more delightful than 
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to see a young and timid spirit, unconscious to itself, draw aside the 
veil of reserve which shrouded its individuality, and with freedom 
display his faculties while the teacher is speaking,—to observe the 
soul’s expansion as it grasps and assimilates some new idea which 
he has presented. It is grateful to the laborious student to mark 
progress in his own mind’s cultivation, but the teacher sees a multi- 
titude, through his instrumentality, going daily from strength to 
strength. If he has followed his vocation Jong, he may rejoice to 
know his old pupils are filling places of trust and honor ; if not, he 
perceives traits of character and scholarship moulded under his 
hand which will not fail to qualify them for such situations. 

Sth. The Teacher enjoys the grateful remembrance cf his. pupils 
and their friends. In pleasure thoughts of a kind teacher makes a 
pupil’s heart warmer; in sickness and suffering the love of an en- 
deared preceptor comes stealing over the senses, easing his pain; 
when and wherever he gues, or however employed, his thoughts oft 
revisit scenes which occurred at the school of his youth, and grati- 
tude towards an affectionate teacher fills his heart. I have seen a 
parent take the teacher of his child by the hand, and heard him say, 
‘‘T can not express the gratitude I feel for what you have done for 
my child, not only in cultivating his intellect but in making him 
truly thoughtful. He will sit by my side, and with tears of tender- 
ness tell of your teachings of the Saviour. J thank you, and shall 
.hever forget your hallowed influence.” 

6th. The faithful Teacher is doing his Heavénty Father’s business. 
The teacher not only proceeds to discern the natural capacities of 
his pupils, to ensure the culture of the mind, the moulding of beha. 
vior, tempering of the affections, to quickening and exciting observa. 
tion and practical judgment, but he does that which must knit and 
consolidate all the rest. He timely instills the principles and seeds 
of religion. He watches daily, and improves every opportunity to 
cause this seed to take lodgment in the heart. As the Saviour 
swayed a multitude’ by a look, so may the teacher, if he possesses 
the spirit of that Saviour, see reflected in the faces before him “ joy 
and gladness.”” He may raise their thoughts heavenward, prepare 
the heart for universal love to be planted in it, encourage them to 
bear with sweetness and resignation trials common to all, and teach 
their young faith to lay hold on future life; and like those whom 
Christ bade ‘go teach,”’ his pupils, catching the heavenly spirit, de- - 
part with zeal to win others to happiness and heaven. 

His charge is ever on his heart. He prays with them, and often 
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seeks a solitary place to pour out his soul for their welfare, for their 
eternal safety ; and he will not lose his reward, for “He that turn- 
eth many to righteousness shall shine as the stars in the firmament, 
for ever and ever.” ~ 


For the Common School Journal. 
A CHAPTER ON READING. 


Gop created man with the desire and necessity of exchanging 
ideas with his fellow-man. For the accomplishment of this purpose 
no perfect language was given him, but he was endowed with a 
faculty capable of the highest degree of development and perfectly 
adapted to its invention and perfection. First in the order of time 
was the language of gestures, which was speedily followed by 
spoken language. Ideas multiplying, nations becoming separated, 
and a brief history advisable, rude hieroglyphics were added. 
These gave place to syllabic language, or the appropriating of a cer- 
tain character to every syllable. Lastly a letter is made to take” 
the place of an elementary sound ; and in the distant future imag- 
ination grasps a perfect language, when the forty simple sounds are 
each represented by a separate character. ‘Therefore this being the 
natural progress of the human mind, is it not more than absurd the. 
ory to suppose that bv following the prescribed course one would 
attain the same end, together with the better appreciation of the now 
too often unscientific science of reading? The little child in its 
helplessness first learns the use of gestures, and nearly masters 
spoken language before it is placed under the charge of teachers. 
Ought not the instructor then to continue the order thus commenced 
by nature, and teach the pupil to express his own thoughts and com- 
prehend the ideas of others by pictures? The child will readily 
understand that all pictures drawn on the board or elsewhere are 
signs of ideas, The pupil might then be required to repeat some 
word while the teacher draws the object which it represents upon 
the board, and writes the word itself beneath, as two different 
methods of expressing the same idea. ‘The child giving a word, at 
the close of a syllable might be asked if he could make it, and then 
shown the letters which compose it, as the only way in which it 
can be drawn. Thus proceed with the remainder of the word, then 
draw the object represented, writing the word beneath, and leaving 
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them upon the board for a lesson. The child giving the first sound 
of a word might be questioned in relation to the drawing of it, and, 
when his interest is properly excited, be shown the character by 
which it is represented. Thus with the alphabetical frame, cards, 
and a black-board, both by the synthetic and analytic methods, the 
other letters might be taught, combining them into, and associating 
them with, intelligible words. Might not such a method be best 
adapted to the understanding of letters and words, engaging the at- 
tention and awakening the interest of these little ones? Such les- 
sons must of course be very short, repeated often, and as a reward 
for being well learned should sometimes be written on the board 
with the objects drawn beneath. The greatest attention should be 
paid at a very early period to pronunciation, accent, emphasis, in- 
flection, and tone, using few dry rules and precepts, but teaching 
mostly by example. ‘To increase the interest in a class it might 
sometimes be well to relate a simple story sugpested by the lesson. 
If one can narrate a story properly he will naturally read it well ; 
therefore pupils should be required to repeat a given story in their 
own language, and encouraged to relate their own childish adven- 
tures. Reading in concert may often be practiced with great suc- - 
cess ; and the faithful teacher can, and will, invent every conceiva- 
ble method for arresting the attention, awakening the mind to 
beauty of thought and expression, and teaching to read as one would 
naturally feel and speak. The- object aimed at—the whole use of 
vocal culture—the goal towards which the teacher is ever pressing 
is to become a-NATURAL reader ; therefore every idea must be made 
subservient to this one great end. Every one with “the true spirit 
of the teacher’’ should be able to sketch on the board any scene, or 
objects representing any ideas, connected with the lesson. This be- 
ing vividly presented to the mind, each feature noted, each pecue 
liarity marked, each thought analyzed, the pupil will thus be pre- 
pared to express the ideas they can comprehend. Give the pupil 
power to understand and feel the meaning of different authors, and 
the contest is ended, the victory gained. Natural reading is the 
foundation of all good oratory. Gestures are intended to express, 
or give force to, ideas, therefore if the speaker understand and feel 
the thought expressed, the appropriate gestures can hardly fail of 
being produced ; that is, the nalural reader will become the natural 
orator. There is no science in the whole vocabulary of learning 
so useful, so necessary, so glorious, but so often neglected, as the 
science of all sciences, reading. The old fashioned reading schools, 
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those golden links that bind us closely to the olden times, have long 
since passed away, so that now every one must depend more or less 
upon himself. Teachers, one and all, from country to city, from the 
primary to the high school, ought there not, shall there not, be a more 
complete reformation in this long neglected science ? 


EINNA. 


; For the Common School Journal. 
COMPLAINING OF TEACHERS. 


THERE is a class of individuals in many of our school districts, 
who seem to take great pleasure in finding, if possible, some imag- 
inary mismanagement or slight inconsistency on the part of the 
teacher. They seize readily on any vague, floating rumors, how- 
ever ill-founded they’ may be, intersperse them freely with com- 
ments of their own, and then retail them through the district, “ re- 
vised, enlarged, and improved,’’ at least in their opinion. They 
seem really to take delight in spreading, far and wide, each one of 
the teacher’s imperfections; feeling, apparently, that in so doing 
they shall confer a favor on their fellow-men. | 

The teacher’s feelings, of course, must have no influence in the 
matter. Certainly not. ‘ What right has a teacher to be sensitive ? 
What right has he to be imperfect? Whoever heard of such a 
thing? Why, surely, a teacher should always please the whole 
district, and if he does not succeed in doing so, why, “turn him 
out.”? No matter if he is talented and does his duty well and ac- 
tively, and strives hard for improvement, if he does not please us 
that spoils it all. No matter if he teaches his pupils well, if he does 
not do as we say, some trouble must be contrived. We are of im- 
portance and must be flattered, cajoled, caressed, and obliged in 
every particular.””’ Must you, though? Must teachers go contrary 
to their sense of duty and right, in order to gain the favor of some 
few grumblers? Must the majority of the district submit because 
you say soand so? Must teachers sacrifice their sense of honor and 
independence, and go cringing to you with flattering speeches and 
oily words, which they can not feel? No!’ No! Let them rather 
maintain their integrity, and press fearlessly on in truth’s blest 
pathway, leaving the future results for Time’s swift flight to reveal. 
Let them, to be sure, endeavor to conciliate as far as they consist- 
ently can, but not to such a degree as to forfeit their self-respect. 
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Uf they do so, they will almost surely stand, and their friends will 
be friends worth having. 

A great fault exists among many parents—the practice of dis- 
cussing the merits of the teacher before their children. This habit 
is widely extended, and very injurious in its results. The child 
comes home, perhaps, near the commencement of the school, 
well pleased with his instructor; but soon he hears his parents 
speak in a derogatory manner of the teacher’s appearance, age, or 
abilities, and his whole feelings are changed. He whispers it round 
among his companions, they join with him, and soon a feeling of 
opposition spreads throughout the school, to quench which requires 
of the teacher long continued and laborious efforts. 

Teachers, of course, must expect to have their actions and ap- 
pearance discussed—must expect to be “ picked to pieces,’’ as the 
phrase is—must expect to be complained of; but this method of 
doing it all before their pupils they can not but regret. It not only 
causes them unpleasant thoughts, but greatly lessens their power of 
doing good. The child’s mind is tender, and readily receives new 
ideas, and when he hears his parents coolly criticise the teacher, 
holding up each imperfection in a strong light, he will feel his con- 
fidence in his instructor much diminished. A chilling blight will 
be cast over his soul, which the teacher’s most earnest efforts will 
fail entirely to eradicate. That loving, trusting spirit, one of the 
best of childhood’s many gifts, will be supplanted by one of a 
morose, half doubting character, which, ever watching, often mis- 
construes an action intended solely for its welfare. 

This same class of parents who are so fond of “ analytical solu- 
tions’? of the teacher before their children, will almost invariably 
sympathize with them in any fancied abuses at school. Perhaps the 
child has been corrected for some violation of the rules. Well 
knowing his parents feelings he goes home at night with a long, 
exaggerated tale of wrongs. His brothers and sisters, regarding 
well their own interest, will confirm his story. His parents pity 
him. The teacher must be complained of, say they. Do they go 
to him and inquire into the merits of the case? Ah, no! But, in- 
stead, they work among other parents, striving to make them dis- 
contented too, ever remembering to add a little (?) to their ‘‘ story 
of complaints’? each time they repeat it. And very often some 
others will be induced to join them; and thus an “ opposition party”’ 
is formed, the influence of which is highly injurious to the schools 
_All stories of this character are almost sure to reach the teacher’s 
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ears. Some ‘two-sided ’’ person who isa ‘particular friend ”’ to 
every body, will ever be found ready to repeat them. Already bur- 
dened with pressing cares, the teacher’s mind will have another 
source of trial. Wearied with the duties of the day he will muse 
dejectedly on these floating rumors, wondering who will still prove 
friendly. Oh, true friend of the teacher! will you not strive to 
keep from his ears all unfounded complaints, so that his mind may 
not be diverted from his great work, and his usefulness diminished ? 

Teachers often receive a large amount of “ advice gratis’’ from 
parents in regard to the government of their schools. Some parents 
are very ready to have their neighbors’ children punished in school, 
but if, perchance, the penalty should fall on theirs, the subject is 
viewed in quite a different light. Before, they were very profuse 
in their expressions of willingness to have their children corrected, 
representing themselves as perfect paragons of justice; now they 
charge the teacher with harshness and abuse, vainly striving to 
prove that he is ‘partial,’ and ever representing that other pupils 
were the transgressors. 

Now if parents would only consider the effects of thus opposing 
and deriding the teacher’s authority—if they would consider its in- 
fluence on‘their children—its injury to the school—its injury, more- 
over, to themselves, and the pain it gives the teacher,—surely they 
would abandon it immediately. Doubtless there are cases in which 
the teacher is in fault—it would be strange indeed, if there were 
not—but very often prejudice is the only foundation for complaint. 
How much pain, bitter feeling, and discontent, might be spared, if 
parents would strive harder to learn the truth before forming an 
opinion. : 

But in almost every district, we rejoice to say, teachers have 
some irue friends, who kindly aid them in their work, and strew 
their toilsome pathway with the sweet flowers of kindness and sym- 
pathy. From such friends, words of hope and encouragement are 
highly prized ; for they serve to renew our energies, and fill our 
souls with higher aspirations. Oh! when will ald parents learn to 
co-operate more heartily with teachers? When will they learn to 
cast aside the minor points of difference, and unite in some general 
scheme of good? We trust that the “ good time coming’’ is not 
far distant when all—committees, teachers, parents, and pupils— 
will labor more unitedly for the advancement of education. ‘That 
such may be the case, should be the earnest prayer of every 
teacher. Ss. J. W. 

WestrorD, Conn., March 10th, 1858. 
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TRUTHFULNESS. 


WE find an excellent article in the Massachusetts Teacher on the subject of 
** Lying,” from which we extract the following hints to teachers, which we 
earnestly commend to their attention.—Eb. 


Ir will be seen at a glance how important it is that children be 
trained to speak the truth. Only a clear understanding of the 
child’s inclinations, peculiarities and capacities will enable parents 
and teachers to devise the best plans and means for its progress. 
For if a child is accustomed to lie, many other evil thoughts and 
habits may hide themselves behind that screen, and thus escape 
being observed or checked. It is still worse when a spoken lie has 
been previously matured, when, in telling it, the child is perfectly 
at ease and confident of success. In such a case, the whole posi- 
tion of those who educate, and of him who is to be educated, is 
changed ; the child has gained a superiority over parents and teach- 
ers, and the latter become a plaything in the hands of the former. 

The question now comes— What is the best method of training 
children to speak the truth ? and the nearest answer is: 

First. Prevent as much as possible the first lie. It is natural for 
man to be in harmony with himself, to act as a unit, to speak and 
appear just as he feels and thinks. To dissolve this union of in- 
ward reality and outward appearance is unnatural, and can be ac- 
complished only by a great effort. The first lie is always spoken 
with a trembling, undecided appearance, and a downcast eye. But 
when the strong fortification of truth is once taken, the good pro- 
tecting angel of innocence recedes, and every subsequent lie is 
uttered with less effort and accompanied by less remorse. The 
rule just given is applicable to many cases which are often over- 
looked, and still more frequently, not sufficiently observed. 

Never consider that a lie which was not intended for one. Little 
children, up to five years of age, have lessons to learn which are 
harder, greater, and more important than adults usually imagine. 
The proper use of the five senses, a discrimination of the impres- 
sions thus ‘made upon their minds, and a true expression of their 
ideas through the organs of speech in words, which are arbitrarily 
chosen, and not connected with the thing observed or the thought 
created—this is the task assigned to early childhood. Happily, 
children perform it most cheerfully. They learn language in @ 
playful way. They never tell a lie. Their talking is only loud 
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thinking ; the first half of a thought affirms what the second denies. 
They will repeat words many times and form strange combinations. 
All such talking is mechanical exercise of the organs of speech, or. 
repetition of what they have heard, and therefore without meaning 
or significance. : 

When children begin to utter connected thoughts, a new difficulty 
arises in mistaking the true meaning of words, and from ignorance 
of grammatical construction. Mistakes are made with regard to 
number, tense, or person; particles which express expansion or 
limitation, affirmation or negation, are used in the wrong way; the 
degrees of comparison are disregarded, or a part is taken for the 
whole, or vice versa. The child may have misunderstood a whole 
question, or confined his attention only to the last words. In each 
of these, and many other cases, the answer or statement of the 
child may be wrong in the eyes of an adult, and yet perfectly true 
within the limited sphere of a child under eight years of age. 

Another cause which makes children often appear as if they de- 
viated from truth, is their active imagination. They will imitate 
the doings of adults, with whoin they come in contact, and play 
schoolmaster, carpenter, auctioneer, or soldier. They will hold 
town-meetings, capture a thief, or arrange a funeral procession. 
They expect others to feel and act just as they do themselves. 
They breathe life into inanimate things around them. Their dolls 
are living babies, eating, drinking, sleeping, and crying; a stick 
becomes a fast-running ‘horse, and a paper boat carries a whole 
army of living soldiers. They make no careful discrimination be- 
tween past, present, and fulure. An expected pleasure is to them 
a present reality, and an alarm of a punishment they have met with 
in the past, will be experienced anew with the original intensity as 
often as they are reminded of it. Their hours and weeks are long 
or short, according to their feeling. All their experience and 
knowledge is the material with which they color their past trials or 
joys, magnify present impressions, and form new combinations, or 
build castles in the air. They live in dreams when waking, and 
are awakened by dreams when asleep. Up to a certain period 
they can not distinguish things as they are, from the creations of 
their fancy, and are therefore liable to be misunderstood. 

It is not sufficien', however, not to accuse the child of a lie, when 
it is actually innocent ; we must, as much as possible, remove all 
temptation to tell a lie. 

- If we could see clearly how our mental and moral faculties are 
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called forth and developed by circumstances and events, we should 
meet many a case where adults caused a child to tell what was 
known to be untrue, and then punished him for it. If it isknown with 
certainty that something wrong has been committed, parents or 
teachers ought first to ascertaim whether the child knew the act to 
be wrong or not. In the latter case only proper instruction and ad- 
vice are needed ; any thing beyond that is of evit. But if the child 
is conscious of having done wrong, it should be met with a firm ac- 
cusation which would not leave the least room even for the thought 
of adenial. If it be not fairly ascertained that the child did wrong, 
a skillful way of catechizing has been found the best method of get- 
ting at the truth. ‘Phe questions ought to be put calmly, kindly, 
and in such a succession that the child does not see the connection 
between its answers and their consequences. After some facts are 
established, the child’s true position is often clearly seen. ‘This 
~ method, however, requires practice, skill, and, above all, an earnest 
zeal to benefit the child, whatever the cost may be.- Young parents 
and teachers are apt to fail in these attempts. They are either so 
fond of their charge as to overlook many a case which ought to be 
investigated, or have not time and patience enough to arrive ata 
satisfactory result. Sufficient time must also be given to the child 
to consider fully the true meaning of the questions, or else an in- 
considerate answtr may be given in haste. If cases occur where, 
in all probability, the first lie may be expected, it is preferable not 
to mention such a case at all. The little child must be kept as long 
as can be in the belief that the parent or teacher knows the truth 
and is free from error. 
_ Never advise or command a child to lie. This point is seldom in 
all its bearings strictly observed. Children are sometimes made to 
ask one’s pardon, when they do not see any thing wrong in their 
_ doings; or they are commanded to show signs of affection to persons 
whom they do not like; or they are taught to learn and utter com- 
plimentary phrases, which they feel to be but words without mean- 
ing; or they are compelled to speak words of thanks after punish- 
ment, when they feel any thing but thankfulness. A mother wishes 
to be undisturbed, and advises her daughter to tell callers that she 
is not at home. A member of the family is to be surprised with a 
present. The child has heard of it, but is told to deny all know. 
ledge about it if it should be questioned. An adult plays with 
children, hides himself, and asks some of them not to betray to the 
_ others where he is hidden; not to mention cases of a grosser kind 
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which occur in the lower classes of society, where the division line 
between truth and falsehood is almost invisible. 

Secondly. “When a lie has been told, find out the motive and treat 
the child accordingly. ‘The merit of a deed lies neither in its ap- 
pearance nor in its subsequent cansequences, but only in its mo- 
tives. To read these in the hearts of the pupils is one of the high- 
est duties. of all those who have to deal with children; and to 
purify these is to elevate their moral standard most effectually. 
The various motives which induce children to lie, may be brought 
in three groups—indiscretion, fear, and desire. 

Lies of indiscretion are committed without forethought or plan. 
They may occur in conversation. The child, in talking with an 
adult, expresses his loose ideas in words still less precise than his 
thoughts, and thus an original misunderstanding may cause the re- 
proach of a lie. The child may be asked to testify as a witness 
before the family circle, to give advice to his playmate in a critical — 
position, or to repeat a story. In these, as well as other cases, the 
child may have received a wrong impression, or his memory may 
be at fault, or his feelings and imagination may be wrought up to 
such a pitch, that he is incapable, at the time, of discriminating be- 
tween appearance and reality. What isto be done in such a case ? 
Sometimes the simple advice not to make fun, but to speak in earn. 
est, may be of good effect; at other times it may be well to point 
out some of the contradictions of the statement, and request a cor- 
rection of the mistakes. Or if the habit not to be careful enough 
continues, the child may be told that it will fall in disrepute, as one 
who does not adhere to truth. Good advice, instruction, and en- 
couragement are all that is needed to counteract and prevent lies of 
this kind. 

Another potent cause of lies is fear. A lie of fear is always 
committed when something has been done which the child knew to 
be wrong. The evil deed lies behind—confrontation and detection 
before him. Conscience tells him that punishment must follow, and 
imagination condenses and magnifies such punishment beyond pro- 
per limits. In the pressure of the moment there seems to be but 
one way of escaping, and with a trembling voice and downcast eye, 
the deed done is denied. In many of these cases parents are perhaps 
as guilty as their children. Their look, voice, and appearance mag- 
nify the importance of the deed, and the degree of punishment. 
They will even get into a passion, and speak words or commit 
deeds worse than those which they pretend to punish. In examina- 
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tion of this kind there is seldom enough kindness and forgiveness 
_ shown to make the child conquer his fear and confess the truth. 

The parent must feel really sorry, and try to make the child feel 
that it was its own deed which produced this perplexity. on both 
sides. It would be faulty, however, to hold out frequently the 
promise of forgiveness as an inducement to plead guilty. Parents 
must keep their hands free to punish or forgive. 

The worst lie is that of desire. It is committed when false state- 
ments are made in order to obtain a certain wish. The object is 
clearly in view; in ‘order to reach it, a plan is made, the best 
means are chosen, and the lie is told deliberately, and with full 
knowledge of its being a sin. Words and manner are carefully 
selected, the liar loses his identity, and becomes a mere performer. 
No child begins its bad career with such a premeditated violation of 
truth; it has always been prepared for it by the preparatory classes 
just mentioned. The conscience of a willful liar is already trodden 
under foot, and any other evil deed may be done; if temptation 
comes, the heart inclines to it, and a false statement will hide the 
deed from men. 

The detection of such a lie should always be followed by a severe 
punishment. Rousseau and Kant propose to disbelieve for a while, 
all statements of a child after it has told such a lie. This may be 
good in some cases, but at other times, especially when the child 
has stated the truth, it might put parents or teachers in rather an 
awkward position. Jean Paul thinks it best to condemn such a 
child to abstain from talking for a certain time, but this would prove 
to many a lazy child, especially in school, rather a reward than a 
punishment. Dr. Diesterweg and Dr. Benecke recommend, espe- 
cially for young children, a comparatively severe corporal punish- 
ment, inflicted not in the heat of excitement, but after a while, in a 
loving, compassionate spirit. Dr. Dinter relates in his writings a 
case where one of his school-fellows was cured radically in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

B, the son of a laborious mechanic, was the intimate playmate of 
C, who had rich parents. As B’s father had met.with considerable 
disappointment in his business, B expected no Christmas gift. He 
thought, however, he might have a pleasant time if C’s father would 
invite him to spend Christmas eve at his house. Both boys agreed 
to carry out this plan. 8B told his father that he had been invited 
for that evening to Mr. C’s house, and C begged his parents to give 
an invitation to his friend. Both fathers happened to meet and talk 
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about this subject. They agreed upon a plan according to which 
both were to be punished by their own deeds. On Christmas C met 
B and took him to his own house. He was received kindly, but 
when the gifts were distributed and enjoyed, he, as an unexpected 
guest, did not receive any thing. It was the custom of. the teacher 
of that place to call on some families that evening. According to 
agreement he called on Master B, and Mr. B accompanied him to 
C’s house. Here the lie was detected, and in an adjoining room 
sentence was pronounced that C’s Christmas tree and a new suit of 
clothes were to be given to a poor boy in the neighborhood, while B 
had to share his gifts with a boy appointed by the father. This had 
the desired effect. Both boys became truthful men. 

Thirdly, The most potent factor is a good example. It surpasses 
the best preaching and teaching. On this point philosophy and ex- 
perience apree, and but a few remarks will be needed. 

Little children like to play. It is well if adults will join them 
from time to time in their harmless amusements. More care, how- 
ever, should be taken not to strengthen or confirm erroneous ideas or 
creations of their imagination. ‘The child must learn to distinguish 
between the playful prattle and the earnest talk of those around him, 
or between a little comedy, in which the members of the family are 
the actors, and the earnest drama of real life. To teach that differ. 
ence practically, requires considerable attention and delicate taste. 
One child will bear more than another, and one adult can go further 
than another without doing any harm. All the words and deeds 
spoken and done by adults in the presence of children, should be 
carefully weighed, and always be founded on truth. If a boy 
grows up in such a pure atmosphere of truth, it will require a 
strong temptation from without to make him tell a lie. He is true 
to himself and others, first by imitation, then by habit, and last by 
principle and religion. ‘The same is true in the opposite direction. 
_ Experienced teachers can judge pretty correctly from the appear. 
ance of children, how high the moral and intellectual barometer 
ranges in those families in which they were brought up. 

Children under six years of age should never be taught to con- 
ceal any thing, even if the secret were of the most innocent charac- 
ter. An‘object which is to remain a secret should be known only 
by adults. ‘The heart teaches to speak, and reason to hold one’s 
tongue. Little children have no developed reason, but they abound 
inheart. Ifan adult can not keep a secret, how is a child to be 
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expected to keep it? And will not the child, that is initiated in the 
secrets of adults, learn thus to hide secrets of its own ? 

Finally. Adults should keep their promises. No one is compelled 
to make such, but every one is bound by honor and truth to keep 
them. Children seldom forget promises made to them, but oftener 
those which they make themselves. It will be for their benefit not 
to ask too much of them in promises, but so much the more in fulfill 
ment. Tospeak what one thinks, and to keep what one has spoken, 
is natural to man in his normal condition. If only the weeds of 
lying are kept away, and proper opportunities are given, the desire 
for truth will grow, and truth will make him free. 

Cus. A. 


STORY FOR THE YOUTH. 


‘$l MEAN TO BE SOMETHING.’” 


“Srop, darling,’ exclaimed old Mrs. Grey, as her grandchild: 


was hurrying past her. ‘Just stop a few minutes and pick up 
these stitches for me.”’ Then, as she looked earnestly in the girl’s 
face, she added, ‘‘I am sorry to ask you, as you seem in great 
haste, but I wish to finish these stockings, and my eyes are worse 
than usual to-day.” 

Minny Grey took the stocking from her grandmother’s hand, but 
she did not do it pleasantly. She had just returned home, after 
some weeks’ absence, and found all her young acquaintances 
busily employed in writing compositions forthe Lyceum. A reward 
had been offered for the best manuscript upon a certain subject, and 
all were trying to get it. Minny at once resolved to enter the lists 
with them. Although the time was short, by great diligence she 
might, perchance, win the prize. But she had scarcely commenced 
her task when a visitor was announced. A young friend called for 
the express purpose of seeing her, therefore she could not excuse 
herself without absolute rudeness. The visitor was in no haste, 
and when she did go, another came, and thus a great part of the 
afternoon passed away, and still the precious composition was yet 
unwritten. At length all were gone, and Minny had just started 
for her chamber when stopped by her grandmother. It was a sore 
trial to her temper, but as she dared not refuse, she took the stock- 


ing with a frown upon her brow, and instead of her usual pleasant 
Vor. XT. Nod. o 10 
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reply, ‘“O yes, grandmother, I am happy to do it,”’ she stood with 
burning cheek and pouting lip, silently picking up the stitches and 
wondering what would come next. 

The old lady’s pleasant ‘Thank you, dear,’’ did not give her as 
much comfort as usual, for she knew that she did not deserve it. 
Again she started for her own'room, when the voice of her little 
‘brother once more arrested her movements. 

‘‘ Sister, sister,’’ called the child from the wood-shed where he 
' had been at play—‘Sister Minny, I’ve cut my toe right through 
my boot; can’t you fix it?” 

‘‘] suppose I can,” she replied; “ but where is Jane ? ”’ 

‘¢She’s gone away Bomeynctey- said the boy; *‘ but she couldn’t 
do it up as well as you can.’ 

‘‘ Well, then, come along,” she exclaimed in a tone of voice that 
inflicted a wound upon the child’s spirit, deeper, by far, and harder 
to heal than the one upon his toe. 

Thus one thing after another took her time sae attention, till it 
was too late to think of finishing the composition in season for the 
Lyceum. But fortunately for her, as she thought, the evening was 
stormy, and the reading of ne compositions was deferred to another 
week. 

The next morning, bright and early, she commenced her task. 
Visions of literary fame filled her mind as she industriously plied 
the pen. She was sure she should win the prize, but she resolved 
to wear her honors meekly. She even bestowed some thoughts of 
pity on the poor girls who would be defeated. In the midst of these 
pleasant imaginings, her sister entered her room. 

‘“‘Minny,” said she, “I’ve come to ask if you are willing to help 
to do the house-work for one week, and let Jane go home. You 
know she has worked hard all winter without any recreation, and 
she really needs to rest a few days; moreover, her mother is very 
unwell, and has sent for her. 1 told mother that you and I could 
do the work as well as she gan; don’t you think so?” 

“No,” said Minny, in a tone of voice that was any thing but 
pleasant: ‘I don’t think any such thing. If Jane wants to go 
home, we can have some one to take her place. There is Sarah 
May, who would be glad to come, and it would really be a charity | 
to employ her.” 

‘But she don’t understand doing howsé-work ,” said the sister ; 
“and mother might not like to have her come.” | 

‘“‘ Don’t understand house-work at her age ? Then it is time that 
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she did!’ exclaimed Minny sharply. I’ll tell you what it is,” 
she continued, “ yeu can go into the kitchen if you like, but J shall 
do no such thing. For myself, I mean to be something.” 

_ “So do I,” replied the sister, mildly; ‘I mean to be something 
good, and something useful ; but’? — : 

** Well, don’t talk to rie? said Minny, “I shall not go into the 
kitchen to work if I can avoid it.” 

So the younger sister was obliged to give up her benevolent plans, 
and Minny went on with her writing. The composition was fin- 
ished, and at length the important evening came; the pieces were 
read and placed in the hands of the committee who were to award 
the premium. Poor Minny listened to the reading with beating 
heart and burning brow. Her. hopes, hitherto so high, suddenly 
went down to zero, for there was one composition so evidently supe- 
rior to her own, she was sure it would take the prize. 
~ In the meantime Sarah May had taken Jane’s place in the 
kitchen, as the latter was taken suddenly ill and obliged to return 
home. It was true that Sarah did not understand house-work, and 
though gentle, willing to learn, and always trying to do her best, 
still, many dishes came to the table very ill cooked, when Minny 
could very easily have remedied the evil if she had been so dis- 
posed. But no; “she would never be a kitchen drudge, she in- 
tended to be something.”’ 

During the week following the reading of the prize articles much 
curiosity was manifested, and there was much speculation in regard 
to “the good composition,”? as it was called. No one could guess 
who had written it. But the evening came at last when the mys- 
tery was to be solved, and the house was filled with expectant lis- 
teners. Minny was there with her sister, and soon after they en- 
tered she turned to her, and said: 

“There is Sarah May ; what do you suppose she is here for?” | 

‘‘ Curiosity, I suppose,”’ was the careless reply, and they gave no 
further thought to their “kitchen drudge,’’ as Minny was pleased 
to call her. What, then, was their surprise on hearing the coveted 
prize awarded to Sarah May! 

Poor Minny! Her mortification was extreme. Nor did a ‘con- 
versation she casually overheard the next morning, serve in the 
least degree to soothe her irritated feelings. Coming late to the 
breakfast table, she heard her father ask : 

“¢ Who made these cakes ? ”’ : 
‘‘ Sarah,” replied her mother. “She is a good girl, and has im- 
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. proved very much since she came here, but she don’t understand 
cooking yet. This is her first effort with the buckwheat, and she is 
much mortified at her failure.” 7 

‘‘ Ah! that is it, is it? Well, the cakes are not so very bad, after 
all. But why don’t Minny make them? She used to get them up, 
first-rate last winter.” | 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Grey; ‘but since she came from school she 
don’t like to go into the kitchen, She is trying ‘to be something,’ 
as she says, and I suppose she thinks it more respectable to write 
for the newspapers.” 

‘¢ And you allow it!’ exclaimed the father. 

“0,” replied Mrs. Grey, “she’ll see her folly before long, and 
be ashamed of it.”’ | . 

‘¢T trust she will,’’ said Mr. Grey emphatically, and then added, 
in a tone that sounded very much like contempt, “ Trying to be 
something ! Why, don’t the girl know that if she is ever to be re- 
spected or useful in the world, she must begin by doing her duty, 
whatever it may be? ‘There’s Sarah May, now, she’ll be some- 
thing, and no mistake about it. She’s begun in the right way.” 

Minny’s mother was right. She did see her folly, and was 
ashamed of it. The next morning, instead of sitting down to her 
pen, to be called three or four times before she could be made to 
understand that breakfast was ready, she met her father at the 
table, with a rosy cheek, and a plate of excellent cakes in her 
hand. 

‘Ah! this is right,” he exclaimed, playfully pinching her 
cheek ; ‘‘I am glad to see our dear Minny herself again.’’ 

These words brought a deeper color to her cheek, but her father’s 
approving smile gave her more satisfaction than the praises of all 
the editors in the world. She did not, however, give up writing for 
the newspapers, but she never, afterwards, allowed it to interfere 
with her domestic duties.— The Independent. 


For the Common School Journal. 
“ INTERESTING.” 


THE last number of the Common School Journal was at “ noon-, 
time ’” brought to the téacher’s desk, and the cries from some half. 
.dozen voices of “Good,’’ “‘Good,”’ “Now we’ll hear another story,” 
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&c., with which it was greeted, dispersed a portion of the clouds 
that, during the forenoon, had been gathering o’er the teacher’s 
heart. 

The day was dark and the school-room dull. The leaden clouds 
seemed just ready to discharge their contents. Yet “it neither 
rained nor let it alone.”” The misty, gloomy, muddy state of things 
without, seemed infective, and the little world of mind within the 
school-room walls, had that morning reflected the dismal aspect of 
nature. 

The teacher had felt unaccountably duJi, and the hours had 
dragged miseragly by. But the Journal, like an old friend, had 
come, to converse with her of her “ duties, joys and trials,” imparting 
to her soul the genial warmth of. sympathy, and the welcome meed 
of instruction. 

She had been accustomed to read to her pupils from its pages 
the stories for youth, and the eagerness with which they hailed the 
new number, brought back the sunshine to her heart. 

At five minutes before the usual time the school was called to or- 
der, and the alacrity with which the pleasures of play were ex- 
changed for that of listening while the article entitled ‘‘ Interesting” 
was read, the fixed attention paid, and the burst of laughter which 
echoed on all sides at the idea of the “ sugar’’ being so interesting 
to Master George, showed that the pupils were “interested ”’ in the 
story. 

The look of honest indignation depicted on each countenance at: 
the further account of the lad contained in the “ P. S.,”” evinced that. 
their sympathies were not at all enlisted in George’s favor. 

_Half-a-dozen hands were raised as the book was closed, and the © 
first questions were, ‘What became of him?”’ ‘Did he ever get 
to be a good boy ?”’ 

‘‘Why,” said the teacher, “is it wrong to like sugar and 


» , oranges ?”’ 


‘It’s wrong to eat them in school- ener was the prompt reply. 

‘Why so?” 

‘¢ Because ’tis against the rules.” 

‘¢ But suppose that in that school there were no such rules, did 
George do any thing so very wrong? ”’ 

A few moments silence. 

« He didn’t do right, at any rate.” 

‘‘In what respect ? ”’ 

‘¢ He didn’t love to study.” 
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“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘“¢ How ?” 

‘¢ He could have studied his lessons all the harder.”’ » 
~ And that would not have made him dove to study, would it?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, J think it would.” 

‘‘Very well, Peter, just act upon that Seine when next your 
arithmetic lesson is long and hard.” . | 

‘*¢ How many of the school love’sugar and oranges ? ”’ 

All the hands came up in a twinkling. 

‘‘ How many think them more interesting than azithmetio, gram- 
mar, or Sabbath school lessons ? ”’ 

A curious look passed over each beaming Sountenanue; but for a. 
time no reply was made. At length a hand was raised. 

‘¢ Well, Harriet, what is it 2?’ 

‘‘T love things to eat, but I don’t think there is any thing inéer- 
esting about them.”’ 

«‘ What is your idea of the meaning of the word interesting, Har- 
riet ?”’ 

“‘ Something we can think of. Stories are interesting, because we 
can think about them, and so are some lessons.”’ 

‘But can’t you think about playing or eating ? Do you never 
think about Bornetune nice to eat as you go home from school ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am—a little while when I’m punery out if I get a 
good story, I can think about it a great while.” 

‘Ah! that’s your idea of ania reaUne is it? Pleasure that lasts. 
Is that it ? 7 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am.’ 

“Just keep that in mind, then. Pleasures that dast longest are 
the most interesting.”’ 

‘Our time is almost up. One word more about stories. How 
many love to read them? All. Well, how many like stories that: | 
are not true? About half, I perceive. How many think true 
stories the most interesting ? All, again. Husted, what have you 
to say ?” . 

“TI like fa’les best; but I know they are not true.” 
_ © Well, Husted, to-morrow you may tell me the difference be- 
tween fables and other stories that are not true.”’ 

“ William ?” 

ane stories about iene and Indidns, and batilege best of 
any.” 
‘‘ Charles, it is your turn next.” 
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‘“T like to read about the Laplanders and reindeers.”’ 

‘Then you must learn all you can in your geography about 
them.” | 

“ Mary ?” , 

I like the Rollo ake best.”’ 

‘And you, Darius ? ”’ 

“Stories about little girls and boys.” ‘“ 

‘That will do for to-day. Some other time | will talk more with 
you about the different kinds of stories. Would it do to spend a 
our time in ee stories ? ’”” : 

‘¢No, ma’am.’ | 

“Is it ever best ig spend all our time in uchinge that interest us most ?” 

¢* No, ma’am.” : 

“Now for the afternoon’s lessons, Let us see who will be most 
interested in them.” 

The sparkling eyes that were now bent upon the books were in 
striking contrast to the forenoon’s listlessness. The world without 
continued misty, foggy, and dreary, but the little world in the 
school-room was all life and animation, and the teacher at night felt 
that the first ten minutes of the afternoon had been profitably as well 


as SnLerOsEEng ty spent. 
G. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Many of our readers, and especially those in Fairfield County, will be inter- 
ested in the following letter from Mr. Slade, formerly Principal of the school at 
East Bridgeport. It is gratifying to know that friend Slade retains his zeal for 
the cause of Common Schools, and that his thoughts still linger with those with 
whom and for whom he so successfully labored in this State.—Ep.] 

Drar TEACHERS OF CoNN.: 

Havine been engaged for nine years in the glorious avocation to 
which you have been called, and with prayerful heart endeavoring 
faithfully to discharge the duties devolving upon me, so far as is in 
erring man to do, I take the liberty, through the indulgence of a 
kind editor, whose very soul is filled with inspiration of love to 
honor the high position he occupies, to make a few general remarks, 
and perhaps lead you into a dingy old school-house away in the 
“sunny South.” 

It was a pleasant morning in the month of October, 1857, that I 
called my school together for the last time, after two years of hard 
labor in the quiet city of East Bridgeport. Upwards of two hun- 
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dred sparkling eyes gazed steadily into those of their teachers. It 
was the last day of school. Two years had passed away. Anna, 
Celia, Mary, and Webster, were not there—they had gone where 
intellectual education availeth not—they had gone to report to our 
Heavenly Father, not only their own deeds, but perhaps those of 
their teachers and parents. 

What a blessing it was to feel they were good children. 

Christian teachers—for such I hope you all are—how many hearts 
and minds have received their last instruction from you? How 
many, now committed to your care, are you willing should be ex- 
amined by the ‘Judge of both the quick and the dead?” With 
what intense anxiety are you laboring to unite the moral, intellectual 
and religious powers of those immortal minds committed to your 
charge ?—minds of whose possible extent ,we can know nothing 
in this life. Here are spaces for labor, wide as the world, and high 
as heaven. I view the intellectual education, without the moral to 
to give it zmpulse, and religion to guide it, as incomplete, and the 
individual laboring under awful responsibility, Let these three be 


'. combined, and the system becomes perfect—the teacher knows he is 


right—the pupil feeds better, the community is happier, and our great 
Republic becomes more powerful. Let these be separated, and you 
have jars and discords. No order, no system, no happiness. No 
school, no family, no community, no State or Republic, will become 
what it should be, until the “vox populi”’ becomes “vox dei.”’ Let this 
be our real remuneration: ‘‘ They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars forever.”’ : 

Do you not sometimes feel almost discouraged ?—that outward in- 
fluences are working against you—that your efforts are vain—pat- 
rons indifferent to your wants, their benefit—pupils coming in Jate, 
or tardy—inattention and idleness—and so on, to any extent. Yes, 
you feel all this, and more too—‘‘that you labor and have no rest.” 
But then again—“‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and after many 
days thou shalt find it.’ 

Since I came to Georgia, it has been my privilege and pleasure, 
to visit several schools, and to make many inquiries relative to edu- 
cation. I find, as you already know, a sparsely settled country, 
consequently the schools are less numerous than in New England. 
The school-houses are not what they ought to be—but little of the 
modern furniture, and none of our systematic, normal teachers. Com- 
paratively there is but little done in matters of education, though 
many people who are opulent pay exorbitant tuition, feeling that 
their duty then is done. | 
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The views are not correct. Most of the people think if their 
children have a smattering of Latin and Greek it is sufficient, without 
even knowing the first principles of arithmetic or English grammar. 

I see none of that energy here which marks the New England 
school-boys—none of that ambition to excel which is so encouraging 
to the teacher. This may be owing to the climate, and perhaps to 
the political institutions. . 

I leave here to-day for Northern Illinois, and when there will try 
to gather some facts which will be more interesting. 

I am yours, truly, 
L. M. Suave. 

Eatonton, Ga., April 5th, 1858. 


OVER THE RIVER. 


| Wx know not who is the author of the following beautiful and touching lines, 
but we are sure they will find a sympathetic cord in many a heart which mourns 
the removal of some dear object “over the river.” May the “beckoning calls ” 
of the departed dear ones be heeded by those on this side of the “cold stream.” — 
Ep. | 


_ Over the river they beckon to me— 

Loved ones who’ve crossed to the further side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost by the dashing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes, the reflection of Heaven’s own blue ; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels who met him there, 

The gate of the city we could not see; 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me ! 


Over the river, the boatman pale, 
Carried another, the household pet ; 
Her black curls waved in the gentle gale— 
Darling Flora! I see her yet! 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark ; 
We watched it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 
We know she is safe on the further side, . 
Where all the ransomed and angels be ; 
Over the river, the mystic river, 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 
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For none retarn from those quiet shores, 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale ; 
‘We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning hearts. 
They cross the stream and are gone for aye; 
We may not sunder the veil apart, 
That hides from our vision the gates of day. 
We only know that their barks no more 
* May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea, 
Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me ! 


And I sit and think when the sun-set’s gold 
Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar ; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail; 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand ; 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, - 
To the better shore of the spirit land. 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 
The Angel of Death shall carry me. 


Ghitovial Depariment. 


OUR SUMMER SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


WirtH the commencement of the present month hundreds of teach- 
ers will begin their labors, and thousands of children from hill-side 
and valley, will daily meet in the humble district school, and there 
be the recipients of influences, for good or ill, which will be felt 
through all life’s pathway. What momentous interests are en- 
trusted to teachers by parents, and what weighty responsibilities are 
assumed by the teachers! Under the judicious training of devoted 
and competent teachers, many a youth will receive impulses which 
will be felt for good through all subsequent life; while under the 
care of incompetent and reckless teachers, many a youth will re- 
ceive impressions and form habits which will prove of life-long det- 
riment. In view of this how important is it that teachers be urged 
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to see that they are fully equipped for the great work before them, 
and that they labor as those who expect to give an account. With 
the hope of inciting in them stronger and deeper aspirations for 
well-doing, we purpose to offer a few words of advice. 

¢1. Cultivate a deep and abiding sense of the true importance of your 
work. Day by day, as you enter the school-room, bear in mind the 
fact that you are, to a great extent, for the time being, the keeper and 
cohtroller of the hearts and consciences of the dear youth under 
your charge. You are their guide—their pattern. Strive to be a 
_ worthy one. Constantly seek to do them good, and always aim to 
give them the benefit of a good example. Some influence you must 
exert. Let it be a good one. | . 

2. Govern your school firmly, and kindly if possible; but by all 
means govern it. No teacher can succeed without discipline. You 
must either govern your school, or that will govern you. Make it, 
therefore, a prominent point, from the outset, to see that the reins of 
government are not only what they should be, but where they should 
be. Be careful not to govern too much; but rather aim so to govern 
as not to seem to govern. Qver-much talking will be of no service 
to you, neither will over-loud tones of voice. It is the gentle and 
firm manner, and the “still small voice,” that will be most surely 
felt. But from the beginning, let your pupils see and feel that you 
“say what you mean, and that you mean what you say.” Be not 
unreasonable in your requirements, but insist on prompt, exact, and 
cheerful compliance with them. Make it a fixed rule not to pro- 
ceed with any recitation when there is any degree of disorder or in- 
attention. If your school is noisy or restless, try the ‘‘ waiting pro- 
cess,”’ and let your pupils see that your plan is ‘‘only one thing at 
atime.’ But neverscold nor fret. Some annoyances you will cer- 
tainly meet with, and it will only increase them if you allow yourself 
to feel disturbed, or if you manifest too great sensitiveness. Be 
calm ; be self-possessed ; be kind; but be, also, determined. So far 
as possible have your pupils bound to you by the cords of love, and 
then you may lead them as you please, and a knowledge of your 
wishes will be sufficient to secure a ready complianee with the 
same. 
| 3. Be patient with the little ones. ‘The processes by which some 
children learn are very slow and tedious. What some will com- 
prehend clearly and readily can be understood by others only by 
much patient effort. A few words of kindness and of encourage- 
ment, will, often, have a wonderful effect in ‘‘ waking up” mind 
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and inspiring confidence ; but a frown, a harsh expression, will 
have a most withering influence on some minds. Therefore, treat 
the little ones kindly and tenderly, and thus lure them into the paths 
of knowledge. Ifthey have come into school possessing some un- 
lovely and unloveable traits, it may be owing to wrong treatment oyt 
of the school-room. If such is the case, a course of uniform and 
persevering kindness on your part; will win them over to better 
ways and more pleasing habits. But it can not be done in an hour 
nor in a day. It must be a slow process, and one which will tax 
your patience. But sow the seed faithfully and constantly. In due 
time it will spring up and bear abundant and rich fruit.‘ Ye shall 
reap if ye faint not.”’ 

4, Let parents and pupils see that your heart is in your work. This - 
is all important. The earnest and devoted teacher will be felt not 
only within, but also without the school-room. If you really love 
the work of teaching, your pupils will feel the fact, and through 
them the parents will feel it. If you have no love for the work—no 
well grounded desire to do good to those under your charge—then 
the sooner you leave the work the better it will be for you and for 
the community. oo : 

The work before you is an arduous one ; but momentously impor- 
tant. Have you ever considered it fully? The teacher is not 
called to work on senseless and perishable matter, but upon living 
and enduring material. He is to take the tender and susceptible 
mind of the child, and to fill it with true and useful knowledge,—to 
illumine it with the light of science,—to purify and ennoble it with 
the full rays of moral truth,—to fortify it against the errors and evils 
to which it will be exposed,—-to mould, and fashion, and discipline it 
for wise, virtuous, and useful action, so that it may “honor and glo- 
rify ”’ its Creator, by exerting a heaven-born influence upon all 
within its contact; to take the child of to-day, in all his ignorance, 
and weakness, and dependence, —exposed to evil influences and temp- 
tations on every hand,—and lead him on through the devious and dan- 
gerous paths of childhdod and youth, and place him on the battle. 
field of life a true-hearted, intelligent, moral being, richly furnished 
with those traits and qualities which will nerve and strengthen him 
‘to act well his part in life ; ”—to do all this, is the teacher’s high 
privilege and duty ; and is not his a great, a noble, a God-like work ? 
Teacher, are you thoroughly furnished for this great work ? 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Stonincton. We recently had the pleasure of spending a day 
with some friends of education, in visiting the schools of this place, 
and were much pleased with the evidences of progress since a pre- 
vious visit. The schools of Messrs. Smith, Ely and Hamblin, and 
the excellent primary school of Miss Butler, gave proof of thorough 
teaching and of active effort. The teachers labored with a will, and 
succeeded in infusing their own spirit into the hearts of their pupils. 
S. S. Carew, Esq., who has rendered long and valuable service as 
Acting Visitor, and his associates on the Board of Visitors have 
made a special effort to induce the-people to visit the schools, and 
have thus awakened an unusual, though very desirable, interest on 
the part of parents. A consolidation of the districts at this place, 
would prove highly salutary. 

Youne Lapis’ Seminary. The large and attractive building, 
known as the “ Wadawanuck ”’ hotel, has been converted to the 
purposes of a seminary for young ladies, It is under the general 
supervision of the Rev. Mr. Sackett, assisted by an able corps of 
teachers, A brief visit to this school satisfied us that it was in all 
respects a very desirable place for such as have occasion to leave 
home for acquiring an education. - 

The school so long kept by Mr. Woodbridge, and so well known, 
is in its usual flourishing condition, and apparently accomplishing a 
good work. 

Mystic River. At this place we visited the pleasant schools of 
Mr. Packer and Miss Murphy, both of whom are doing q good work. 
At Noank, we found a large and intelligent school under the care of 
Mr. Gallup. We regretted that circumstances rendered it impossi- 
ble for us to visit the flourishing schools of Mr. Potter at Mystic 
River, and of Mr. Wheeler at Mystic Bridge. We hope to have the 
pleasure of visiting them ere long. 

New Lonpon. Several important changes have taken place in 
the schools of this city. Amos Prrey, Esq., who has so long and 
efficiently served as Principal of the Young Ladies’ High School, 
has removed to Providence, as successor to Mr. Kingsbury, in a 
well-established school for young ladies. We learn that.Mr. Perry . 
is succeeded, at New London, by Miss Whitney, of whom we 
hear good accounts. Mr. Perry leaves many friends in Connecticut. 


L. L. Camp, Esq., who has for several years had charge of the 
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Huntington street Grammar School, to the entire satisfaction of all 
parties, has recently resigned on account of ill-health. His labors 
have been highly acceptable, and he leaves the schoo] in an excel- 
lent condition. At the close of a very interesting exhibition, on the 
last day of the school, Mr. Camp received a beautiful and costly 
cane, as a memento from his pups) by whom he was greatly be- 
loved. It is a “cane that is a cane,” and if friend Camp should 
ever go to Congress, we are quite sure this cane of his would never 
be employed in any dishonorable way, 


Mr. A. A. Waite, a graduate of the Normal School, and late a 
successful teacher at Fair Haven, has been appointed Mr. Camp’s 
successor. May health be restored to the retiring teacher, and suc- 
cess to the new incumbent. 


Mr. Puitsrick. The numerous friends of this gentleman will be 
pleased to learn that he is enjoying good health, and accomplishing 
a good work. We recently had the pleasure of spending several 
hours with him, and found him in good health and cheerful spirits, 
and, as ever, full of enthusiasm for the great work in which he is 


engaged. 

WinpHam County. The Annual Meeting of the Windham 
County Teachers’ Association, was held at Brooklyn on the 8th and 
9th ult. The meeting was a large and very interesting one. Mr. 
Burleigh, the efficient President, is full of zeal for the cause ; and 
Mr. Keyes, the faithful Secretary, and other members of the Board, 
are ‘‘up and doing,’ determined to make Windham the Banner County 
in the cause of common schools. 

On the evening of the 8th, Mr. Keyes gave a very full and inter. 
esting history of common school education, and educational efforts, 
within the County. - He was listened to with marked attention and 
satisfaction. He was followed by the Rev. Mr. Richardson, of 
Worcester, who gave an exceedingly able and interesting lecture on 
the subject of Free schools. Mr. Richardson, we are sorry to 
learn, has removed from the State. He has long been a true and 
earnest worker in the cause of common schools,and his efforts have 
resulted in great good to our State. Our best wishes, and those of 
a host of others, will attend him in his new sphere of labor. 

In our next, we hope to give a more particular account of the 
doings of our Windham County friends. 


Ansonia. We regret to learnthat Mr. E. B. Lyon has been obliged 
to resign his charge of the school at Ansonia. He is a teacher of 
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superior qualifications, and has rapidly and surely gained in public 
estimation during the year he has passed in Ansonia. We trust 
that his health will soon be restored, and that he will again be able 
to resume the duties of the profession, of which he is a bright orna- 
ment. | 


BinmincHam. Mr. Geo. H. Stevens, for many years the suc- 
cessful and popular principal of the school at this place, has ree 
signed, with the intention of removing to the West. We learn that 
Mr. Wm. Smith, of Ithaca, N. Y., is to succeed him at B. 


State Association. The Annual Meeting of our State \Asso- 
ciation, will be held on the 3d and 4th of June, at Stamford. A 
circular, containing particulars, will be issued by Mr. Strong, the 
Secretary, early in May. Among the lecturers, we are happy to 
announce the name of Mr. PaiisrRicx, and this, we doubt not, will 
be suffic'ent to secure a large attendance. | 


Miss Dwiecnt’s Art Institute. We would call special attention 
to the advertisement of Miss Dwight’s Institute, at Farmington. 
From what we know, we most confidently commend Miss Dwight as 
an unusually accomplished and successful teacher in the very im- 
portant, though sadly neglected, branch of drawing. We have 
heard Miss D’s system highly commended by competent judges. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tur new American Cyctopz#ni1a: <A popular dictionary of General Know- 
’. ledge. E ite. by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Vol. I. 753-pp. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This promises to be one of the most useful books ever issued from the Ameri- 
can press, It is to be comprised in fifteen volumes. The first is already before 
the public, and is in all particulars richly deserving of public patronage. It 
would be impossible, in a brief space, to write a notice that would do justice to 
the work, and we will only acd, that we consider it as eminently worthy of a 
place in every library of our land, and we wish that it might be accessible to all 
the youth in our schools. (Please see the advertisement of the publishers in this 
number.) 

A BrocrarnicaL Dictionary: Comprising a summary account of the lives of 
the most distinguished persons of all ages, nations, and professions; including 

more than two thousand articles of American Biography. By Rev. John L, 


Blake, D.D. 13th Edition. 8 vo. 1356 pp. Philadelphia: H. Cowperth- 
wait. & Co. 


This well printed volume will prove an invaluable work for the family and the 
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school-room. It is no small commendation that the work has already passed 
through so many editions. The present is an enlarged and greatly improved 
edition, and we can safely commend it as a most reliable and valuable book. 


Lossinc’s Histories. A pictorial history of the United States. For schools 
and families. Illustrated by over 200 engravings. 12 mo. 371 pp. 


A Primary Hisrory or THE Unitep States. By Benson J. Lossing. 


These works, published by Mason Brothers, New York, present a very at- 
tractive appearance, and from the examination we have been able to give them, 
we have no hesitation in recommending them as among the best text-books for 
school use with which we are acquainted. They are fully and pleasantly em- 
‘bellished. 


Dr. Kane's Worxs. We would refer our readers to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Childs & Peterson as containing a list of excellent books. 

The Works of Dr. Kane are too well-known to need a word of recommenda- 
tion. They should be read by all, and no one can read them without feelings of 
wonder at the work accomplished, and the perils endured, and of admiration 
of the brave and persevering man who performed the work and endured the 
perils. 

Dr. Exper’s Lire or Dr. Kane, is a most fit accompaniment to the other 
volumes. We have read this book with unusual interest. It is well written, 
and gives us a clear insight into the character and motives of the great man 
whose life it portrays in a manner at once clear and interesting. It is an excel- - 
lent book, and is afforded at a very low price. It is a most valuable work for 
school libraries. 


SHEPPARD’s ConsTITUTIONAL TExtT-Boox, is worthy of special notice. It 
contains just that instruction which should be given in every high school, and 
yet just the instruction which has not been given as it ought to have been. Our 
youth should not leave school without possessing a knowledge of the important 
principles in this book. We earnestly commend it. 


BovuviEr’s FamMiuiarR AsTRoNomMY, and We.us’ & PETeERSON’s FAMILIAR 
Scrence, are excellent books, and well printed. 


Of Braziz AND BRAZILIANS, we can speak, only from a slight examination, 
at this time; and that confirms the very favorable opinion we have heard ex- 
pressed of it. We will refer to it again. 


Pererson. We have received Peterson’s Ladies’ Magazine for April, and find 
it a capital number—better, if possible, than its predecessors. We commend it 
to the ladies. 

‘The Artantic Monrnty, for April, is fully equal to any previous number, 
and we think superior, The articles are: “‘The Hundred Days; My Journal 
to my Cousin Mary; Amours De Voyage ; The Catacombs of Rome ; Happiness; 
The Pure Pearl of Diver’s Bay ; The Story of Karin; Whois the Thief; Telling 
the Bees; Persian Poetry ; The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ; Sandalphon; 
Mr, Buchanan’s Administration ; Literary Notices.” 


Reports. We have several State, City, and Town Reports, which we in- - 
tended to notice in our present number, but, for want of space, we must defer 
them till June. . , 
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Vou. V. HARTFORD, JUNE, 1858. No. 6 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


[We were meditating an article on the subject of Primary schools when the 
following met oureye. We find it in the New Hampshire Journal of Educa- 
tion and heartily commend it to the notice of our readers. We regard it as 
one of the most hopeful signs of the times that these schools are beginning to 
receive merited attention, and we trust that the time is not distant when the 
services of those devoted ladies who labor in our Primary schools will be 
more fully appreciated and justly rewarded than they have been, We cannot 
too highly prize the efforts of the well qualified and efficient teacher of the 


littleones. Ep.] . 


From the port of Rochefort, in the west of France, on the 17th of 
June, 1816, there sailed an expedition, bound for the colony of 
Senegal, on the western coast of Africa. This colony had been 
captured from the French, by British power, in 1809, and ceded 
back again by the conditions of peace which were agreed upon in 
1815. The squadron fitted out for this expedition consisted of four 
vessels; the principal of them was the Medusa, a frigate of forty-four 
guns. On board this vessel were the governor, his chief associates 
in office, a considerable number of soldiers, besides a large number 
of women and children. The whole number of individuals in the 
frigate was four hundred. The command of this vessel was entrusted 
to Capt. Lachanmareys. He was remarkable for his ignorance of sea- 
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manship, cruelty of disposition, and a firmness, which, coalescing with 
his other qualities of mind and heart, was nothing less than willful 
obstinacy. Wise in his own conceit and indisposed to heed the advice 
and warnings of others, as ignorant men are prone to be, he persisted 
in a careless management of the frigate. Paying no attention to the 
admonitory signals, which were given by another vessel of the squad- 
ron, and intended to warn him that the course which he was pursuing 
would bring him upon dangerous shoals, he soon lost sight of the other 
vessels of the expedition, and, in a few days, the dingy, sandy coloring 
of the water gave unmistakable evidence that real danger was close 
at hand. The stupid captain, being at length aroused from his stolid 
and reckless indifference, gave orders to change the ship’s course. 
But the time when hyman effort and skill could avail had passed. 
A saddening shock assures all on board that their worst fears are 
realized; deep in the sands of the shoals the vessel is immovably fixed. 
Then followed a catalogue of woes, that makes the heart shudder to 
read—watery graves, starvation, maddening thirst, mutinies, and the 
development of fiendish passions to which human beings fall victims 
by scores. 

I have thus briefly sketched this historical incident because it seems 
to me to illustrate, truthfully, the almost reckless indifference, with 
which, in educational matters, the most sacred trusts are com- 
mitted to incompetent and inexperienced hands. With a skillful 
captain, one, who by tact and education had become master of his 
professien, the Medusa would, doubtless, have sailed safely into her 
destined port. The dreadful wreck was the result of no defect in the 
ship, and of no violent storms. How many men are wrecked upon 
the shoals and quicksands of life, because of the wrong eee? 
given them in the earliest years of life’s voyage! 

The foundation of the character of the future man is laid while the 
boy is attending the Primary school, Every one knows that sus- 
ceptibility to the influences which effect the conduct decreases with 
the increase of years, but all do not so fully believe that the influen- 
ces which operate upon the child of a few years are wont to give 
decided and permanent direction to character. I doubt. whether 
parents often think it possible, that the intellectual habits which 
their child may form before he is eight years ef age, may practically 
determine whether that child shall be a dolt or an enthusiast in sci- 
ence. Yet all-this is often true: Ido not say always. This, how- 
ever, cannot be controverted; allthe teachings of the Primary school 
will inhere in the future character, intellectual, moral and religious ; 
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they can no more be eradicated than the crooked and ungainly oak can 
be straightened so that its fibres and layers shall tell no tale of the early 
bending of the pliant twig. Is it, then, a trivial question, who shall 
have the training of twenty, thirty, fifty, ora hundred pliant men and 
women twigs ? Is it just, is it rational, that any one should thoughtless- 
ly, without fitness and without experience, assume a trust so ladened 
with momentous consequences ? Noone ought tocommence a Primary 
school without an adequate appreciation of the great responsibilities 
that are to be assumed, and of the controlling, and far-reaching influ. 
ences, for good or for evil, which she will inevitably exert. 

If it be absolutely necessary that one should have clearly before 
him a high and correct standard, in order that he may secure any 
kind of excellence in his own personal attainments, itis equally indis.- 
pensable that teachers should keep continually before themselves a 
high, correct and symmetrical standard of the combined excellences, 
such a combination of excellences as will constitute a noble and influ- 
ential character; to this standard they should aim to bring all their 
pupils. ; | 

The next indispensable requisition in the teacher, is, ability to 
govern properly. I think it doubtful whether the qualities which 
constitute such ability can be very satisfactorily presented by any 
method of sharp analysis and synthesis. It seems to be a spontaneous 
force of manly development andsymmetry. A very eccentric person 
is rarely, if ever, a good disciplinarian. We may safely assert, then, 
that the teacher must have genuine integrity, or, as it is sometimes 
termed weight of character, and a sound practical mind. The whole 
list of virtues is very needful, but without some of them, which may be 
readily named, the teacher can do nothing. There must be patience 
to endure perplexities; patience to repeat and unfold truths that 
appear very simple, until sleepy minds are awake enough to catch a 
glimpse of them; patience to work and wait months for results that 
you wish to accomplish ina day. ‘To patience we must add firmness, 
that healthful, wholesome kind which is not liable to be mistaken 
for obstinacy; a steady, persistent adhesion to a carefully considered 
purpose, which is based upon a settled conviction that the end sought 
. ig the Good and the True. To firmness we must add cheerfulness. 
This is spontaneous when, within self, evil has been overcome and 
moral harmony restored. It is certain that moroseness or ill-humor, 
in any degree, is contagious, and if its opposite is not equally sa, 
experiment has already proved that it is not entirely incapable of 
diffusion. Cheerfulness lubricates both the physical and mental sys- 
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tems, causing both to run much more swiftly, smoothly, add with ex- 
emption from harsh grating and wear. Tocheerfulness and kindness, 


Pd 


This virtue is more active and positive than the preceding. Let the 


teacher but make an unmistakable impression on a school that their 
happiness, as well as their highest excellence, is heartily desired, and 
that teacher wields over those scholars a wand more magical than 


birch or hickory. 


A good teacher will possess a ready faculty of imparting knowledge © 


in such a’way as to create and stimulate a healthful mental appetite. 
To be lavish in the presentment of valuable truth, when there is no 
inclination to receive and devour it, argues a lack of sense, to ®8Y 
nothing of economy. Such ability implies some knowledge of mind, 
some understanding of the order in which the mental faculties are 
naturally and properly unfoldéd, some acquaintance with the relative 
capability of these faculties in the different stages of their development- 
If all teachers entered the school-room thus prepared, great evils, that 
are now very prevalent, would be rapidly corrected. In the young 
child both body and mind are exceedingly active, but both alike are in- 
capable of constrained and protracted excercise; variety and activity 
are indispensable to the healthful condition of both. The teacher who 
attempts tokeep the young child in a single rigid posture, for any 
considerable length of time, sins against.the laws of nature; it is an 
equal violation of the same sacred laws to attempt to chain the young 
mind to continuous intellectual effort. It has been said that this is an 
age of compromises. Perhaps this prevalent spirit of the times has 


exerted an influence in the schools. Many teachers seem to have let - 


themselves half-way down to childhood and are expecting that child- 
hood will meet them there. They are willing to be simple in their 
behavior, and to use simple text-books, but they require their young- 
est scholars, unaided, to abstract their lessons from the printed page, 
while the recitation is merely a dry verbal repetition of the contents 
of the book, unqualified by any comment or illustrations. To expect 
that youthful minds will develop healthfully and thriftily under such 
treatment argues a lack of reason and common sense. You might as 
well expect that the delicate plant that demands your daily nursing, 
would still thrive and produce its beautiful blossoms, when trans, 
planted from the green-house tothe arid sands of the African desert. 
Children love to learn, and are quick to perceive and grasp new 
truth, if it be rightly presented. The power of abstraction is not 
developed, but the’senses are all awake, and their exercise affords pecu- 
liar pleasure. Before the child, we should hold up truth in its objee- 
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tive forms, not enveloped in mist, but clear and bright, fresh from an 
appreciative mind. Curious and wonderful facts culled from the 
book of nature, facts about stones, trees, plants, flowers, insects, birds, 
fishes, animals of every species, are proper and useful themes for 
familiar discourse. Let the teacher be intelligently communicative 
upon such topics, adopt such methods of review and examination as 
will fasten in the mind the information given ; then may she expect 
that her pupils will be bright scholars, and parents will be relieved 
from the task of driving their children to school. M. C. S. 


MY FIRST DAY IN SCHOOL. 


I REMEMBER it as though it were yesterday. It was more than 
thirty years ago. The “merry month of May” was gnfolding its 
flowers, and had already rendered the woodland vocal with the early 
song of birds. The sky was clear, and the air was balmy. From 
my father’s door the old wagon road wound its way along the hill- 
sides, inclosed on either side by the crooked rail fence, newly re- 
_,paired, with here and there an intervening piece of stone wall, until 
the distance of a mile and a half brought us to the old-fashioned 
country school-house. My anticipations were high; at least, my 
curiosity was thoroughly awake. I did not recollect having traversed 
the way before; and on coming within sight of the residences of two 
intervening neighbors, I felt quite sure that each, in turn, was the 
school-house. J was accompanied by an older sister, who, from past 
familiarity with the route, was able easily to rectify-my mistakes; 
and at length we reached the school-house, standing unguarded by 
wall or fence, upon a triangular space left by the intersection of two 
public highways and a ‘cut across,’ at some little distance from the . 
apex, for the accommodation of such as might prefer a gradual turn 
to a sharp angle. When we arrived, the children were assembling 
from various directions with their books, and their baskets of dainties, 
to be duly deposited in the large cupboard beside the fire-place, 
against the hungry noon-time. The cupboard had been thoughtfully 
located there for security against the attacks of frost in winter; or, 
perhaps I should rather say, to undo its work, for it was no uncom- 
mon occurrence for the minced pies, sausages, and apples, on their 
way to school, during the frosty mornings of winter, to emulate the 
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condition of the walrus beef of the parties of Dr. Kane, on their ex 
ploring expeditions in the frozen north. 

I will not consume time in telling how strange it seemed to me, at 
first, to be debarred from a free expression of my sentiments, as incli- 
nation might dictate, or to be denicd the free use of my limbs to carry 
me to the door when the rattling wheels gave notice of some passer- 
by; or how grateful was the hour of intermission, or how soon I 
knew the names of all the scholars—how much I enjoyed their sports, 
and how we sometimes quarreled; I have invited attention for a 
different purpose. _ 

In that old building—small, and low, and shabby, guiltless of paint 
within and without, and of all other ornament save that which the 
“‘sreat boys ” had carved on mural desk of pine and seat of oak, a 
rough, four-legged slab, which did not always succeed in maintaining 
its own centre of gravity, and the summer display of mingled boughs 
of pine, and oak, and chestnut, and wild sun-flowers, and red and 
yellow lilies interspersed, in the broad old fire-place—my school-days 
had their beginning. During the first three months of my school- 
life, presided a teacher whom I can not and desire not to forget. 
How much she knew, we could not precisely tell; perhaps we did not 
think. No doubt weall thought her very wise. One thing, however 
we knew, for we felt it, she was kind, and we loved her. Beside her 
knee we stood to read our first monosyllables, and coveted no more 
enviable position. We learned rapidly, | am sure, for I could soon 
spell in “ Baker Table,” and read “The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth, but the righteous are bold as a lion;” and “The eye that 
mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens 
of the valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” 

I think her “task” must have been “delightful.” Certainly she 
rendered that of her pupils so, and when she took leave of us, at the 
close of the term, we all wept tears of real sorrow at the thought of sep- 
aration, for we all felt that we were about to lose a true friend. How 
much of our subsequent success we owe to this kind teacher it is im- 
possible to say; doubtless Much. For myself I may safely affirm it. 
Under her tuition I first learned to love my school, and this love 
never left me. School was ever afterward a pleasant place. I con- 
tinued to love it in spite of the rod and ferule and other like applian- 
ces of the times. Under her guidance I won my first success and 
gained the reputation of a good scholar, which, notwithstanding the 
egotism, I shall venture to assert that I never lost. Through years 
of earnest study, amid difficulties and ‘pecuniary embarrassment, it 
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did not forsake me. After three-fourths of a score of years of teaching, 
my love of study and of school still remains fresh; and, if there is 
truth as well as poetry in the familiar lines, 


“‘?Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 


I might not transcend the limits of truth, were I to assert that I owe 
more of my success to this unassuming teacher than to all the rest 
whose instructions I have enjoyed. It is said of one of our most 
talented and successful public men, that he attributes his success, in 
no small degree, to the impulses that he received from the village 
schoolmistress, who always insisted upon having every task performed 
promptly and well. 

In conclusion, I would just hint a gentle reproof to those teachers 
who, while enjoying the most ample opportunities for giving a right 
direction to the intellectual and moral character of their pupils, are 
longing, painfully, to be teaching older pupils and higher branches. 
Let them remember there is no grade of scholars so low as not to 
furnish exercise for qualities of the highest order. Hon. Horace 
Mann gave a most fitting reply when asked his opinion respecting 
the right kind of a teacher to instruct young children, in saying, in 
substance, that the best teacher for the infant mind is the Infinite 
mind; thus indicating that the qualifications of a teacher, even for 
the young, can not possibly be too high. I add one word of exhorta- 
tion to those who would have their own “task delightful,” in the 
present, and have it prove a source of delight, both to themselves and 
their pupils, in the future,—be ever kind, faithful and true in the dis- 
charge of your duties, in all circumstances whatever.—hode Island 
Schoolmaster. | 


STORIES FOR YOUTH. 


“BLESSED ARE THE PEACE-MAKERS.” 


Own a lovely autumnal evening, two young ladies might be seen 
walking arm in arm along one of the shady lanes that so often sur- 
round our large cities. They were both young, scarcely seventeen , 
but, still, something seemed to cloud the fair brow of the younger 
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whom we shall call Mary. They seemed in earnest conversation, 
and an attentive hearer might have Cistniguied the following con- 
versation. 

“OQ, Margaret, how you talk! How can I forgive her! she hates 
me !” 

“‘ But,” rejoined her companion, “did she say she hated you?” 

“Why, no, not exactly say it; but she behaves as though she did.” 

“ How?” 

“Why, yesterday, she asked me to help her in that long sum we 
all had to work; she knew I had done it. I told her, I thought we 
had enough to do without helping others. And at night, when she 
knew I could not find my geography, she contrived to put hers in my 
satchel—the disagreeable thing! I should not have used it, only I 
was afraid of losing my i in the class; and that I should not 
like to have done.” 

“Why, my dear Mary, was not that most noble revenge? How 
could Harriet have shown her forgiveness for your rudeness to her in 
the morning in a more Christian-like spirit ?” 

‘Oh, it is easy for you to talk so! you, who never speak a cross 
word, and never receive anything but kindness and attention from all 
our school-companions ! ” 

The companions walked on for some time in silence, each left to 
her own reflections, when Mary suddenly exclaimed, “ Love her! 
No, I never could. She only does it to make our teacher think more 
of her than of us; and I fear she has already succeeded in her at- 
tempts to do so.” 

“Qh, Mary !” replied her gentle partner, “if you only knew Har- 
riet, as I know her, you would not only love her, but esteem her.” 

“ But I do not want either to love or esteem her; and I do not care 
whether I ever see her again or not.” 

“ Mary! dear Mary! do not talk so. I know, at this very moment, 
she is thinking about you. And it was only yesterday she was 
lamenting to me that she could not gain your affections.” 

“Well, I am sure it is not my fault, and I should be friendly if she 
only was willing.” 

Thus did the two friends talk until the cold evening air caused 
them to retire to their separate homes ; but they did not do so with- 
out Mary’s resolving to see Harriet on the following morning, and 
obtaining her forgiveness. 

The following morning came,—one of those bright, glorious morn- 
ings, in which all nature seems to smile; the birds vied with each 
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other in the sweetness of their songs ; the flowers, and even the blades 
of grass, lifted up their leaves, laden with the early dew, to drink in 
the warm rays of the sun; but not less happy than all these was our 
friend Mary. Her resolution of the previous evening had not failed 
her; but after imploring Divine assistance, without which she knew 
her resolutions would be in vain, she set out for school with a much 
lighter heart and happier feelings than she had experienced for some 
time. When she arrived at school, she went to Harriet, acknowl- 
edged her faults, and begged her forgiveness. It is needless to say, 
she readily obtained it; and thus were two made friends, who had 
long been as strangers to each other. Suffice it to say, they are now 
looked up to by all their school-companions as patterns of friendship 
and amiability ; long may they continue so. A word spoken in 
season, how good is it! Had it not been for Margaret’s kind inter- 
ference, these two might yet have been strangers to each other. 
“ Blessed are the peace-makers!”— Olive Leaflets. 


KINDNESS. 


OnE bright summer morning, when the birds were sweetly warb- 
- Jing, and all nature looked smiling, numerous little voices, and the 
patter of many little feet, were heard coming down a green and shady 
lane, which led to a wood close by. It was a holiday, and so some of 
. the older boys had proposed going “a nutting,” to which the younger . 
gladly assented. They were a merry group to look upon, joy beam- 
ing on every countenance. One little boy especially attracted my 
attention, with his blue eyes androsy cheeks. They had not proceed- 
ed far, however, before down fell this little one. He cried for help 
from his companions, but they were either so much bent on their own 
pleasure, or so heedless, that they took no notice. But one little boy, 
kinder than the others, seeing his little playmate had fallen, ran to 
him, and putting his arms round him, gently lifted him up, saying, as 
he did so, “O Johnnie! I hope you are not much hurt!” 

“ No, not much,” said the child; “ but was it nat unkind of those 
great boys not to help me up ?” 3 

“Yes; but forget it now,” said the kind companion, “and I will 
take care you do not fall again. See, I will give you some of my 
nuts, as you have not got any.” 

So saying, he emptied them into his lap; and then the two children, 
hand locked in hand, ran on merrily together, and soon joined their 
school-fellows. 
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whom we shall call Mary. They seemed in earnest conversation, 
and an attentive hearer might have distinguished the following con- 
versation. 

“QO, Margaret, how you talk! How can I forgive her! she hates 
me !” 

“ But,” rejoined her companion, “did she say she hated you?” 

“Why, no, not exactly say it; but she behaves as though she did.” 

“ How?” 

“Why, yesterday, she asked me to help her in that long sum we 
all had to work; she knew I had done it. I told her, I thought we 
had enough to do without helping others. And at night, when she 
knew I could not find my geography, she contrived to put hers in my 
satchel—the disagreeable thing! I should not have used it, only I 
was afraid of losing my is in the class; and that I should not 
like to have done.” 

“ Why, my dear Mary, was not that most noble revenge? How 
could Harriet have shown her forgiveness for your rudeness to her in 
the morning in a more Christian-like spirit?” 

“Oh, it is easy for you to talk so! you, who never speak a cross 
word, and never receive anything but kindness and attention from all 
our school-companions ! ” 

The companions walked on for some time in silence, each left to 
her own reflections, when Mary suddenly exclaimed, “ Love her! 
No, I never could. She only does it to make our teacher think more 
of her than of us; and I fear she has already succeeded in her at- 
tempts to do so.” 

“Oh, Mary!” replied her gentle partner, “if you only knew Har- 
riet, as I know her, you would not only love her, but esteem her.” 

“ But I do not want either to love or esteem her; and I do not care 
whether I ever see her again or not.” . 

“ Mary! dear Mary! do not talk so. I know, at this very moment, 
she is thinking about you. And it was only yesterday she was 
lamenting to me that she could not gain your affections.” 

“Well, I am sure it is not my fault, andI should be friendly if she 
only was willing.” 

Thus did the two friends talk until the cold evening air caused 
them to retire to their separate homes; but they did not do so with- 
out Mary’s resolving to see Harriet on the following morning, and 
obtaining her forgiveness. 

The following morning came,—one of those bright, glorious morn- 
ings, in which all nature seems to smile; the birds vied with each 
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dther in the sweetness of their songs ; the flowers, and even the blades 
of grass, lifted up their leaves, laden with the early dew, to drink in 
the warm rays of the sun; but not less happy than all these was our 
friend Mary. Her resolution of the previous evening had not failed 
her; but after imploring Divine assistance, without which she knew 
her resolutions would be in vain, she set out for school with a much 
lighter heart and happier feelings than she had experienced for some 
time. When she arrived at school, she went to Harriet, acknowl- 
edged her faults, and begged her forgiveness. It is needless to say, 
she readily obtained it; and thus were two made friends, who had 
long been as strangers to each other. Suffice it to say, they are now 
looked up to by all their school-companions as patterns of friendship 
and amiability ; long may they continue so. A word spoken in 
season, how good is it! Had it not been for Margaret’s kind inter- 
ference, these two might yet have been strangers to each other. 
“ Blessed are the peace-makers!”—Olive Leaflets. 


KINDNESS. 


One bright summer morning, when the birds were sweetly warb- 
- ling, and all nature looked smiling, numerous little voices, and the 
patter of many little feet, were heard coming down a green and shady 
lane, which led to a wood close by. It was a holiday, and so some of 
. the older boys had proposed going “a nutting,” to which the younger . 
gladly assented. ‘They were a merry group to look upon, joy beam- 
ing’ on every countenance. One little boy especially attracted my 
attention, with his blue eyes and rosy cheeks. They had not proceed- 
ed far, however, before down fell this little one. He cried for help 
from his companions, but they were either so much bent on their own 
pleasure, or so heedless, that they took no notice. But one little boy, 
kinder than the others, seeing his little playmate had fallen, ran to 
him, and putting his arms round him, gently lifted him up, saying, as 
he dié so, “O Johnnie! I hope you are not much hurt!” 

“No, not much,” said the child; “ but was it nat unkind of those 
great boys not to help me up ?” : | 

“ Yes; but forget it now,” said the kind companion, “and I will 
take care you do not fall again. See, I will give you some of my 
nuts, as you have not got any.” 

So saying, he emptied them into his lap; and then the two children, 
hand locked in hand, ran on merrily together, and soon joined their 
school-fellows. 
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whom we shall call Mary. They seemed in earnest conversation, 
and an attentive hearer might have distinguished the following con- 
versation. 

“O, Margaret, how you talk! How can I forgive her! she hates 
me! ! 39 

“ But,” seoined her companion, “did she say she hated you? ” 

“Why, no, not exactly say it; but she behaves as though she did.” 

“ How?” 

‘Why, yesterday, she asked me to help her in that long sum we 
all had to work; she knew I had done it. I told her, I thought we 
had enough to do without helping others. And at night, when she 
knew I could not find my geography, she contrived to put hers inmy 
satchel—the disagreeable thing! I should not have used it, only I 
was afraid of losing my pace in the class; and that I should not 
like to have done.” 

“ Why, my dear Mary, was not that most noble revenge? How 
could Harriet have shown her forgiveness for your rudeness to her in 
the morning in a more Christian-like spirit ?” 

‘Oh, it is easy for you to talk so! you, who never speak a cross 
word, and never receive anything but kindness and attention from all 
our school-companions ! ” 

The companions walked on for some time in silence, each left to 
her own reflections, when Mary suddenly exclaimed, “ Love her! 
No, I never could. She only does it to make our teacher think more 
of her than of us; and I fear she has already succeeded in her at- 
tempts to do so.” 

“Oh, Mary!” replied her gentle partner, “if you only knew Har- 
riet, as I know her, you would not only love her, but esteem her.” 

“ But I do not want either to love or esteem her; and I do not care 
whether I ever see her again or not.” 

“ Mary! dear Mary! do not talk so. I know, at this very moment, 
she is thinking about you. And it was only yesterday she was 
lamenting to me that she could not gain your affections.” 

“Well, I am sure it is not my fault, andI should be friendly if she 
only was willing.” 

Thus did the two friends talk until the cold evening air caused 
them to retire to their separate homes; but they did not do so with- 
out Mary’s resolving to see Harriet on the following morning, and 
obtaining her forgiveness. 

The following morning came,—one of those bright, glorious morn- 
ings, in which all nature seems to smile; the birds vied with each 
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other in the sweetness of their songs ; the flowers, and even the blades 
of grass, lifted up their leaves, laden with the early dew, to drink in 
the warm rays of the sun; but not less happy than all these was our 
friend Mary. Her resolution of the previous evening had not failed 
her; but after imploring Divine assistance, without which she knew 
her resolutions would be in vain, she set out for school with a much 
lighter heart and happier feelings than she had experienced for some 
time. When she arrived at school, she went to Harriet, acknowl- 
edged her faults, and begged her forgiveness. It is needless to say, 
she readily obtained it; and thus were two made friends, who had 
long been as strangers to each other. Suffice it to say, they are now 
looked up to by all their school-companions as patterns of friendship 
and amiability ; long may they continue so. A word spoken in 
season, how good is it! Had it not been for Margaret’s kind inter- 
ference, these two might yet have been strangers to each other. 
“ Blessed are the peace-makers!”— Olive Leaflets. 


KINDNESS. 


OnE bright summer morning, when the birds were sweetly warb- 
- ling, and all nature looked smiling, numerous little voices, and the 
patter of many little feet, were heard coming down a green and shady 
lane, which led to a wood close by. It was a holiday, and so some of 
. the older boys had proposed going “a nutting,” to which the younger . 
gladly assented. They were a merry group to look upon, joy beam- 
ing on every countenance. One little boy especially attracted my 
attention, with his blue eyes and rosy cheeks. They had not proceed- 
ed far, however, before down fell this little one. He cried for help 
from his companions, but they were either so much bent on their own 
pleasure, or so heedless, that they took no notice. But one little boy, 
kinder than the others, seeing his little playmate had fallen, ran to 
him, and putting his arms round him, gently lifted him up, saying, as 
he dié so, “O Johnnie! I hope you are not much hurt !” 

“ No, not much,” said the child; “ but was it nat unkind of those 
great boys not to help me up?” 

“Yes; but forget it now,” said the kind companion, “and I will 
take care you do not fall agam: See, I will give you some of my 
nuts, as you have not got any.’ 

So saying, he emptied them into his lap; and then the two children, 
haind locked in hand, ran on cae together, and soon joined their 
school-fellows. — 
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whom we shall call Mary. They seemed in earnest conversation, 
and an attentive hearer might have distinguished the following con- 
versation. 

“QO, Margaret, how you talk! How can I forgive her! she hates 
me !” 

“‘ But,” rejoined her companion, “did she say she hated you?” 

“Why, no, not exactly say it; but she behaves as though she did.” 

“ How?” 

“Why, yesterday, she asked me to help her in that long sum we 
all had to work; she knew I had done it. I told her, I thought we 
had enough to do without helping others. And at night, when she 
knew I could not find my geography, she contrived to put hers in my 
satchel—the disagreeable thing! I should not have used it, only I 
was afraid of losing my a in the class; and that I should not 
like to have done.” 

“ Why, my dear Mary, was not that most noble revenge? How 
could Harriet have shown her forgiveness for your rudeness to her in 
the morning in a more Christian-like spirit ?” 

“ Oh, it is easy for you to talk so! you, who never speak a cross 
word, and never receive anything but kindness and attention from all 
our school-companions !” 

The companions walked on for some time in silence, each left to 
her own reflections, when Mary suddenly exclaimed, “ Love her! 
No, I never could. She only does it to make our teacher think more 
of her than of us; and I fear she has already succeeded in her at- 
tempts to do so.” 

“Oh, Mary!” replied her gentle partner, “if you only knew Har- 
riet, as I know her, you would not only love her, but esteem her.” 

“ But I do not want either to love or esteem her; and I do not care 
whether I ever see her again or not.” 

“Mary! dear Mary! do not talk so. I know, at this very moment, 
she is thinking about you. And it was only yesterday she was 
lamenting to me that she could not gain your affections.” 

“Well, I am sure itis not my fault, and I should be friendly if she 
only was willing.” 

Thus did the two friends talk until the cold evening air caused 
them to retire to their separate homes ; but they did not do so with- 
out Mary’s resolving to see Harriet on the following morning, and 
obtaining her forgiveness. 

The following morning came,—one of those bright, glorious morn- 
ings, in which all nature seems to smile; the birds vied with each 
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other in the sweetness of their songs ; the flowers, and even the blades 
of grass, lifted up their leaves, laden with the early dew, to drink in 
the warm rays of the sun; but not less happy than all these was our 
friend Mary. Her resolution of the previous evening had not failed 
her; but after imploring Divine assistance, without which she knew 
her resolutions would be in vain, she set out for school with a much 
lighter heart and happier feelings than she had experienced for some 
time. When she arrived at school, she went to Harriet, acknowl- 
edged her faults, and begged her forgiveness. It is needless to say, 
she readily obtained it; and thus were two made friends, who had 
long been as strangers to each other. Suffice it to say, they are now 
looked up to by all their school-companions as patterns of friendship 
and amiability ; long may they continue so. A word spoken in 
season, how good is it! Had it not been for Margaret’s kind inter- 
ference, these two might yet have been strangers to each other. 
“ Blessed are the peace-makers!”—Olive Leaflets. 


KINDNESS. 


ONE bright summer morning, when the birds were sweetly warb- 
- ling, and all nature looked smiling, numerous little voices, and the 
patter of many little feet, were heard coming down a green and shady 
lane, which led to a wood close by. It was a holiday, and so some of 
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him, and putting his arms round him, gently lifted him up, saying, as 
he dié so, “O Johnnie! I hope you are not much hurt!” 

“ No, not much,” said the child; “ but was it nat unkind of those 
great boys not to help me up?” : 

“Yes; but forget it now,” said the kind companion, “and I will 
take care you do not fall again. See, I will give you some of my 
nuts, as you have not got any.” | 

So saying, he emptied them into his lap; and then the two children, 
hahd locked in hand, ran on merrily together, and soon joined their 
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whom we shall call Mary. They seemed in earnest conversation, 
and an attentive hearer might have distinguished the following con- 
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“QO, Margaret, how you talk! How can I forgive her! she hates 
me !” 

“ But,” rejoined her companion, “did she say she hated you?” 

“Why, no, not exactly say it; but she behaves as though she did.” 

“ How?” 
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all had to work; she knew I had done it. I told her, I thought we 
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the morning in a more Christian-like spirit ?” 

“ Oh, it is easy for you to talk so! you, who never speak a cross 
word, and never receive anything but kindness and attention from all 
our school-companions ! ” 

The companions walked on for some time in silence, each left to 
her own reflections, when Mary suddenly exclaimed, “ Love her! 
No, I never could. She only does it to make our teacher think more 
of her than of us; and I fear she has already succeeded in her at- 
tempts to do so.” 

“Oh, Mary!” replied her gentle partner, “if you only knew Har- 
riet, as I know her, you would not only love her, but esteem her.” 

“ But I do not want either to love or esteem her; and I do not care 
whether I ever see her again or not.” . 

“Mary! dear Mary! do not talk so. I know, at this very moment, 
she is thinking about you. And it was only yesterday she was 
lamenting to me that she could not gain your affections.” 

“Well, I am sure it is not my fault, andI should be friendly if she 
only was willing.” 

Thus did the two friends talk until the cold evening air caused 
them to retire to their separate homes; but they did not do so with- 
out Mary’s resolving to see Harriet on the following morning, and 
obtaining her forgiveness. ; 

The following morning came,—one of those bright, glorious morn- 
ings, in which all nature seems to smile; the birds vied with each 
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other in the sweetness of their songs ; the flowers, and even the blades 
of grass, lifted up their leaves, laden with the early dew, to drink in 
the warm rays of the sun; but not less happy than all these was our 
friend Mary. Her resolution of the previous evening had not failed 
her; but after imploring Divine assistance, without which she knew 
her resolutions would be in vain, she set out for school with a much 
lighter heart and happier feelings than she had experienced for some 
time. When she arrived at school, she went to Harriet, acknowl- 
edged her faults, and begged her forgiveness. It is needless to say, 
she readily obtained it; and thus were two made friends, who had 
long been as strangers to each other. Suffice it to say, they are now 
looked up to by all their school-companions as patterns of friendship 
and amiability ; long may they continue so. A word spoken in 
season, how good is it! Had it not been for Margaret’s kind inter- 
ference, these two might yet have been strangers to each other. 
“ Blessed are the peace-makers!”—Olive Leaflets. 


KINDNESS. 


One bright summer morning, when the birds were sweetly warb- 
- jing, and all nature looked smiling, numerous little voices, and the 
patter of many little feet, were heard coming down a green and shady 
lane, which led to a wood close by. It was a holiday, and so some of 
. the older boys had proposed going “a nutting,” to which the younger . 
gladly assented. They were a merry group to look upon, joy beam- 
ing on every countenance. One little boy especially attracted my 
attention, with his blue eyes and rosy cheeks. They had not proceed- 
ed far, however, before down fell this little one. He cried for help 
from his companions, but they were either so much bent on their own 
pleasure, or so heedless, that they took no notice. But one little boy, 
kinder than the others, seeing his little playmate had fallen, ran to 
him, and putting his arms round him, gently lifted him up, saying, as 
he dié so, “O Johnnie! I hope you are not much hurt!” 

“ No, not much,” said the child; “ but was it nat unkind of those 
great boys not to help me up ?” ; 

“Yes; but forget it now,” said the kind companion, “and I will 
take care you do not fall again. See, I will give you some of my 
nuts, as you have not got any.” 

So saying, he emptied them into his lap; and then the two children, 
hahd locked in hand, ran on merrily together, and soon joined their 
school-fellows. 
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“ Now, let us have a game,” said some of the older boys, to which 
all readily responded ; and soon they were in high glee, laughing and 
shouting, and jumping for joy. But one little boy, too feeble to join 
in their noisy sports, was seateg alone upon a green hillock, looking 
on with pleasure, his eyes sparkling with delight, whilst ever and 
anon, he joined in the merry peals of laughter which burst from his 
companions. His solitary lot was, however, quickly perceived; for 
another kind child soon left his pleasant play, and darting across to 
the little sufferer, kindly took his hand, saying how sorry he was he 
could not join in the sports of the rest. But the feeble child said he 
was very happy in watching the other boys’ pleasure, and begged his 
kind friend to return to them. 

“Oh no! that I can not do; I would much rather sit by you, and 
then you will not feel so lonely.” 

“ Flow kind of you!” said the poor child; and twining his arms 
round his little friend, the two looked on, their faces beaming with 
delight, and quite as happy as those whom they were watching. 

Now, dear children, can not you learn something from this little 
anecdote! Always be kind to one another, ever ready to lend a help- 
‘ing hand ; thus will you not only give happiness to others, but it will 
greatly add to your own.— Burritt’s Leaflets. 


‘BE KIND. 


Be kind to thy father ! for when thou wert young 
Who loved thee so fondly as he ? 

He caught the first accents that fell from thy tongue, 
And joined in thine innocent glee. 


Be kind to thy father ! for now he is old ; 
His locks intermingled with gray ; 

His footsteps are feeble—once fearless and bold ;— 
Thy father is passing away. 


Be kind to thy mother ! for, lo! on her brow ry 
May traces of sorrow be seen ; 
Oh! wefl may’st thou cherish and comfort her now, . 


For loving and kind hath she been. 


Thy kindness shall bring to thee many sweet hours 
And blessings, thy pathway to crown; 

Affection shall weave thee a garland of flowers 
More precious than wealth or renown. 
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THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


' [From remarks of Mr. Happocx at the Dedication of the new School-House 
at West Lebanon, N. H., Nov. 20th.] 

THE school-house I look upon as one of the institutions of education. 
It is itself a teacher; its silent lessons are constantly instilled into 
the mind and heart of every pupil. We are little aware how much 
we all owe to this kind of instruction. David understood it: “The 
heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech and night unto night 
showeth knowledge. They have no speech nor language; yet their 
music hath gone out into all the earth, and their eloquence to the end 
ofthe world.” 

We are educated by all we see, and by all we hear. The lessons 
of nature and of art are inculcated every where. We never look, 
with delight and wonder, up that quiet valley of the White River, 
while the sun repeats his daily miracle of beauty upon those green 
fields and wooded heights and the sky above them; we never stand 
on yonder bridge, and follow with a charmed eye the Connecticut, 
encircling the meadows below us, with its calm, clear, thoughtful 
waters, and losing itself in the circling hills that rise terrace over 
terrace to the foot of Ascutney, which terminates and crowns our 
southern prospect; we never gaze at a statue, or a picture, or con- 
template a garden beautifully cultivated, or a well proportioned and 
finished edifice, or a well built and well furnished house, and remain 
ourselves precisely what we were before. The spirit of the place, 
the language of the work of art, has taught us something, has given a 
new touch to our character, has graven another line on the moral 
image which time and the teachings of life are working out of the 
native material of our own souls. 

The school-house is a teacher. Our old one taught; it stood in 
the dust of the road-side ; battered without, and shattered within ; writ- 
ten over and cut up; cold in winter, and hot insummer; never sweet 
and never clean. A boy could not be well behaved in it. He felt an 
irresistible impulse to kick it,'and rack it, and cut it, and spit in it, 
and write vulgar things on it, and make a noise in it. The genius of 
the place seemed to possess him; the spirit of disorder and rudeness 
and vulgarity. 

How different will be the effect of the new house; standing back 
from the road, with an ample lawn in front, neatly enclosed ; its exte- 
rior handsome, bright and new ; furnished with blinds for the windows ~ 
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and shaded with trees ; and its interior convenient, well painted and 
elegantly furnished. 

Why, as the boy crosses the yard, upon a dry gravel walk, and 
comes to the door, the very steps and scraper seem to say to him,— 
not, indeed, “ Put off thy shoes, for the ground whereon thou standest 
is holy ground”—but, certainly,“ Stop, my lad, clean your feet before 
you goin there.” And in the entry, a peg to hang his cap on, anda 
nice shelf to lay his folded coat on, of themselves, lead him unconscious- 
ly “to run his fingers over his hair and smooth down his waistcoat 
before he enters the inner door. And when inside, the clean floor, 
the straight, polished stove-pipe, the pure, painted walls, the elegant- 
desks and chairs upon their iron standards, the master’s finished table, 
and the master himself, with hair nicely combed, and coat carefully 
brushed, and boots lately polished, all fresh and polite and gentle and 
dignified—it is not possible for a boy to be rude and coarse and noisy 
and ill-tempered here. He involuntarily speaks in a softer voices 
and moves with more care. The genius of the new house will insen- 
sibly possess him, the spirit of order, of propriety, of decency, of man- 
liness, of goodness. Government here will be easier; study will be 
pleasanter ; education, more efficient. The school-house will unite 
with the master to make a good school. 

The influence of the school-house does not end with our school-days. 

It follows us into life; while we remember any thing, we never for- 
get the place where we first went to school—the play-ground of our 
childhood, the sports, the jests, the loves, the rivalries, the friend- 
ships, the contests, the companions, the masters, the lessons, the coun- 
sels, of our school-days. At the remembrance of the place what pic- 
tures rise to our view and are realized again; how “our innocent, 
sweet, simple years” come back! And how different the influences 
of these touching memories; how much their character depends 
upon the house, the scene with which they are all associated, and 
which throws its own gloomy or cheerful colors over them! How 
happy for us to be able to begin life ina green spot,—to take our 
first lessons in a lovely place,—to have our early recollections all 
bright and fragrant,—to start upon the voyage of life from a flowery 
nook of a beautiful shore ! 


“This fond attachment to the well-known place 
Whence first we started into life’s long race, 
Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 
We feel it even in age, and at our latest day.” 
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A WORD TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


REPEATED observation has proved conclusively, that too much 
ardor is a common fault with young teachers, more particularly, per- 
haps with lady teachers. The young lady has looked forward through 
many years, to tie era when she may be prepared to take charge 
of a school. The happy time has come, and her dearest wish is to be 
a good teacher,—to gain a high place. She engages in her duties 

.eagerly—laying many fine plans, without even dreaming that she 
may not with*resolution make them effectual. She must be a first, 
class teacher—nothing Jess will satisfy her ambition, and in her 
innocence, she deems that all is pending on her < first school;’ that will 
decide her reputation. So she commences, ardent and hopeful, and if 
the improvement of her pupils were proportionate to her ardor, in 
one short term they would pass almost from the alphabet to fluxions, 
or through what it has taken her many years to acquire. But 
very-soon ardor becomes impatience because her scholars do not learn. 
She is anxious to see their improvement from day to day, and as she 
cannot, she tires of her employment, and perhaps abandons it after 
one or two terms, though she may have possessed all the elements of 
a good teacher save patience and perseverance. Now to such teachers 
we would say—Let your ardor be well tempered with patience, and 
perseverance be united with energy, remembering that it is steady, 
persevering effort that will ensure success. Look for the improve- 
ment of your pupils back through weeks, in some instances through 
months oftime, if you would have it perceptible. The All-wise has so 
ordered that education enters the mind slowly, very slowly it seems 
to our short-sighted vision: but it is good that it should be thus, 
And oh! teach patiently, constantly, and the reward wil] certainly 
come. The improvement will be evident after many days. 

Learn a lesson from the rain of heaven, The soil of the earth is 
dry and parched, but the sun’s Trays are now absorbed, and the dark- 
ening clouds promise rain. But comes it down violently—at once? 
Oh, no. The shrouding mist first comes, then very small drops, so 
finely and gently that you can scarcely see, that the dusty soil is 
even dampened; but look again after some hours—the surface is so 
thoroughly impregnated with moisture, that it will absorb large 
quantities of water—then heavy rains fall. So with the youthful mind. 
After much gently falling instruction itis prepared for deep draughts 
of knowledge. : 


Let your leading motive be, then, a sincere desire to benefit your 
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scholars. Seek for them the gentlest, plainest, pleasantest pathway 
up the rugged hill; and be assured your reputation will not suffer in 
consequence. <And be not discouraged though you may repeat the 
same to a school for forty-nine times; at the fiftieth hearing it may 
be indelibly impressed. Will you then have labored in vain? 

Trim well your lamp of patience from day to day, and, by its true 
and constant light, you may effect a world of good, and win a desir- 
able place in many hearts. 

Do good for good’s own sake—so that thou have a better praise, 
and reap a richer harvest of reward.—Eimira Gazette. 


NOTES OF LESSONS. 
THE STUDY OF READING LESSONS. 


TuHE habit of careful study should, if possible, be formed in child- 
hood or early youth, and to the teacher is entrusted, in a great degree, 
the responsibility of its formation. May it not be done in a way most 
pleasant to ourselves and to our pupils, and without interfering with 
the discharge of other duties? Experience convinces me that it is 
possible; and at the request of a friend, who has approved my plan 
and rejoiced in its success, I write a brief account of it, with the hope 
that it may prove of some benefit to others. 

Before adopting it, I had often observed with regret, that the read- 
ing lessons were regarded by my pupils with little interest. They 
would come with bright, animated faces to their recitations in history, 
geography, grammar, and arithmetic; but the appearancg of the read- 
ing book was the signal for languor and restlessness. Especially was 
this the case when the lesson assigned had been read more than once. 
The charm of novelty was gone, and none other remained. They 
were often eager to leave it for one with which they were less famil- 
iar, while yet unable even to read the former with correct expression, 
For a long time I was greatly troubled by their indifference, and en- 
deavored, in various ways, to give interest to the lesson ; gradually 
I was led to adopt the mode of procedure which I will presently 
describe. 

The reading-book used by the more advancod of my pupils—girls 
from twelve to fifteen years of age—contains many excellent selec- 
tions; and from among these I chose a number which I deemed 
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worthy of careful study. I examined each one, and ascertained how 
much labor it would require to be able to give a grammatical analy- 
sis of the sentences, and express their meaning in other words; to 
explain the historical allusions ; and to describe the people, places, 
and productions of foreign lands, when these were mentioned in the 
passages studied. Sometimes a single paragraph of a sketch or essay, 
or two or three stanzas of a poem, would require all the time we could 
devote to the exercise in one day; sometimes we could easily and 
profitably take more; but always I endeavored to assign as nearly 
as possible that which would demand industry and effort, yet could 
be prepared without difficulty. 

It was pleasant to see the eagerness with which they searched en- 
eyclopzdias, gazetteers, antl dictionaries, to answer their intelligent, 
thoughtful questions, and to give a clue to guide them out of their 
perplexities. The class which has recently left the school under my 
care, for one of a higher grade, entered with peculiar interest and 
delight into this kind of study ; and to illustrate my plan more fully, I 
will, with your permission, bring them before you. 

Imagine then a class of sixteen or eighteen girls, ready to begin 
their recitation, their reading-books open at a description of the river 
Nile. One of them reads as follows :— 

’ © For many an hour have I stood upon the city-crowning citadel of 
Cairo, and gazed unweariedly upon the scene of matchless beauty and 
wonder that lay stretched beneath my view—cities and ruins of cities, 
palm forests and green savannas, gardens, and palaces, and groves of 
olive. On one side, the boundless desert with its pyramids; on the 
other, the land of Goshen, with its luxuriant plains, stretching far 
away to the horizon. Yet this is an exotic country. That river 
winding through its paradise, has brought it from far regions unknown 
toman. That strange and richly varied panorama has had a long 
voyage of it! Those quiet plains have tumbled down the cataracts : 
those demure gardens have flirted with the Isle of Flowers, five hun- 
dred miles away; and those very pyramids have floated down the 
waves of the Nile. In short, to speak chemically, that river isa 
solution of Ethiopia’s richest regions, and that vast country is merely 
a precipitate.” | 

After analyzing the sentences and defining the more important 
words, various questions are asked For example: “ Give some ac- 
count of Cairo? What isa pyramid? Describe the Iegyptian pyra- - 
mids? What do you know of ‘the land of Goshen? What is an 
exotic, and what is meant by an exotic land? In what form did those 
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plains come down the cataracts? Give us some account of the cata- 
racts of the Nile. How were those vast pyramids floated down the 
river. ‘In short, to speak chemically, that river is a solution of Ethi- 
opia’s richest regions, and that vast country is merely a precipitate.’ 
Explain this sentence. What is it to speak chemically? What is a 
solution and a precipitate? Why is it correct to use such terma 
here?” 

Another paragraph describes the annual inundation of the Nile :-— 

“The stream is economized within its channel until it reaches 
Egypt, when it spreads abroad over the’vast valley. Then it is that 
the country presents the most striking of its Protean aspects; it be- 
comes an archipelago, studded with green islands, and bounded only 
by the Libyan Hills and the purple range of the Mokattan Moun- 
tains. Every island is covered with a village or an antique temple, 
and shadowy with palm-trees, or acacia groves. Every city becomes 
a Venice, and the bazaars display their richest and gayest cloths and 
tapestries to the illuminations that are reflected from the streaming 
streets.” 

Many interesting questions are here suggested. “ What are Protean 
aspects, and why so called? Where are the Libyan Hills and the 
Mokattan Mountains? Describe an Arab village—an ancient Egyp- 
tian temple—a palm-tree—an acacia. Give some account of Venice. 
How does every city become a Venice? What is a bazaar? 

We followed the study of “The Nile” with that of the poetical 
“ Address to the Mummy in Belzoni’s Exhibition.” The manner of 
treating the first stanza will show the way in which the whole was 
studied. . 

_ “And thou hast walked about—how strange a story ! 
In Thebes’ streets, three thousand years ago ; 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous.” 

The class are asked if they know anything of the author of these 
lines and of the traveller Belzoni; and having stated such facts as 
they have been able to procure respecting them, one is called upon to 
explain the first words of the poem. 

¢¢ And thou hast walked about.” The writer speaks as if the mum- 
my were actually before him, while writing. Do you think that this 
was the case? Lucy may answer. . | 

“T-suppose that he wrote the poem after returning from a visit to 
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‘the exhibition, but remembered so perfectly how ‘it looked, _ he 
seemed still to be where he could see it.” 

Has any. one a different opinion? Maria, you may give yours. - 
“TY think that he might have composed a part, at least, of the poem 
while at the eral and then have written it after. returning 
home.” . i 

“ How strange a story!” Harriet may tell why it was strange. 

“‘Bodies usually decay in a short time, but this body had lasted 
thousands of years, owing to its having been embalmed. It seemed 
very strange to look at it, and remember that so many yearg had pas- 
sed away since it was alive, and yet it looked as it did when it used 
to walk through the streets of Thebes.” 

Alice, you may give some account of Thebes. 

“Thebes was anciently the capital of Egypt. It is not known 
when it was founded, but the time of its greatest prosperity was, 
probably, when David and Solomon reigned in Judea. Its ruins are 
wonderful. ‘They extend seven or eight miles on both sides of the 
Nile, from each bank to the enclosing mountains. The most remark- 
able are the. temple of Karnac, the palace of Luxor, and the Mem. 
snonium. The mountains are pierced with tombs, many of which are 
richly adorned with paintings and sculptures.” 

The Memnonium is mentioned in the next line. Helen may tell 
us what she knows about it. 

“The Memnonium was the temple-palace of Rhamses the Great, 
Its ruins show that it must have been a most beautiful specimeg of 
architecture. There is in its grand hall a double row of pillars, 
crowned with capitals resembling the bell-shaped lotus flowers. 
These are very large and of a solid stone, but the light and graceful 
shape of the flower is perfectly imitated. In the outer court, the 
fragments of an immense statue lie around its pedestal. Once it must 
have weighed nearly nine hundred tons; and the head was so large 
that although several have been cut out of it, its size does not appear 
to have been lessened.” 

Emma may explain the next three lines. 

“Time is here compared to a giant of such immense strength that 
he could throw down the magnificent palaces and temples that had 
been built with so much labor. But when the mummy was a living 
man, they were in all their splendor : Time had not even begun to 
destroy them.” 

It is proper for me to say, as I tonclude, that I have no desire that 
such a study of reading lessons should take the place of practice 
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in elocution. I am aware that some time must be given to this alone; 
but the frequent or occasional study of reading lessons in this manner 
will, I think, be attended with two advantages. Our pupils will read 
them far better, for they will haye a more genial sympathy with the 
writer, and a more intelligent perception of his meaning. At the 
same time, they will form a habit which will be of indescribable ben- 
efit to them in after life—the habit of comparing different views and 
statements, of trying an author by the great eternal standard of Truth, 
and of earnestly questioning the Past, the Present, and the Future. 

. Massachusetts Teacher. 


THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 
BY JOHN @. WHITTIER. 


To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
Gop’s meekest angel gently comes; 
No power has he to-banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again ; 

And yet in tenderest love, our dear 
And Heavenly Father sends him here. 


There’s quiet in that angel’s glance, 
There’s rest in his still countenance; 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear ; 
But ills and woes he may not cure, 

He kindly helps us to endure. 


Angel of Patience! sent to calm 

Our feverish brow with cooling balm; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear; 
And throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father’s will. 


Oh thou, who mournest on thy way! 
With longings for the close of day, 

He walks with thee, that angel kind, 
And gently whispers: ‘‘ Be resigned !” 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell, 
The dear Lorp ordereth all things well. 


| 
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PLANT FLOWERS. 


“‘ WerLL, that school-house looks twenty-five dollars better—alto- 
gether a more cheerful and comfortable house for our children.” 
And what has wrought the transformation? What has added to its 
intrinsic worth? It is the same in its construction ; no addition has 
been made to its physical proportions. It looks very much internally 
as it did many years since. That same two-paned window over the 
door, with a crevice in one corner, the work of some truant snowball. 
The same gray fence in front, upon which are some hieroglyphic 
characters whose language is the genius and indefinite emanations 
of some crude youthful intellect. The old step, with a piece split 
from one side, and worn by the ‘ droppings’ of many a merry footfall, 
is still in its place. If you enter the house, you will find things very 
much as of yore. The same rows of desks, with here and there the 
carvings of some “ Yankee blade ;” the stove-pipe running the entire 
length of the room, suspended by a dozen stout wires; and the 
master’s desk, in its silent eloquence, standing beneath the old white- 
faced clock. But there is an air of cheerfulness about the room, 
unknown to its earlier days. In front of the master’s desk are two 
white shelves, upon which are vases, filled with the most beautiful 
flowers. ‘The morning glory, peeping out amid the smiling family of 
Flora’s household. The daffodil and daisy, the tulip and the buttercup, 
the bold crimson peony and the modest violet, blending their variega- 
ted colors, make altogether an object of peculiar interest to the lovers 
of the beautiful. But where is the extra twenty-five dollars? 


Whence this additional value? Why, about one year since the ~ 


teacher planted a morning glory by the doorway. A few rose bushes 
were brought from a neighbor’s garden and planted beneath the 
window. A row of pinks and daisies were set beside the walk. In 
a neglected corner was a circle of daffas and buttercups, and the 
spirit of beauty seemed whispering amid a happy, joyous group of 
children. The morning glory sprang up at the touch of the first 
spring shower, and soon was seen winding its tender vine around a 
string leading up beside the window. Some red, white and purple 
flowers made their appearance, and attracted the attention of many 
a happy girl and boy. The daisies and pinks were soon in blossom, 
and the great peony, that Mrs. A. gave the teacher, was soon seen in 
broad luxuriant bloom by the gateway. 

Before June had clothed the meadows in their thick, green vesture, 
the rose tree under the window bore more than a score of bright 
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beautiful blossoms. Indeed, the inspiring breath of nature seemed 
to whisper encouraging words to the teacher’s care for flowers. The 
rough, impetuous boy would stop and drop a word of admiration, as 
his eyes caught the phenomenon, and then stoop to tear up the weed 
that was choking the growth of the flower. What a beautiful text 
for a moral lesson. How simple, and how plainly similar the weeds 
of passion and lust are forever intercepting the growth of virtue. 

Every little girl had her own favorite flower. Some admired the 

_ daisy for its proverbial, its beautiful modesty, and almost stooped to 

listen to the sweet low words of “<tnnocence” it seemed to breathe. 

Others delighted to gaze upon the sweet-scented pink, while the 

purity of affection seemed to glow still brighter. 

_ Old Mrs. B. had frequently told the teacher, that the children were 
such careless creatures they would tear up all the flowers that might 
be planted around the school-house. “’Twas no use to try—only a 
waste of time.” But the sequel proved that Mrs. B. misjudged for 
once. Not a flower was despoiled. New passions seemed awakened. 

Jhe beautiful things of nature began to exercise a controlling 
influence over many a rough spirit. You would see a group of girls 
or boys out amid the flowers, after their lessons were repeated, 
searching for truant weeds, or watering the thirsty plants. And the 
privilege of doing this, proved a profitable incentive to study. Not 
unfrequently would the passer-by stop and lean against the fence and 
admire, for a moment, the beauty of these stranger flowers which had 
sprung up, as if by magic, in that barren place, the school-house 
yard. This was, then, not an unprofitable investment. It yielded 
more than a “hundred fold.” Fellow-teacher, is there not a neglected 
waste corner in your school-house yard, where a flower would grow ? 
Would not a morning glory flourish beside your door? Have you not 
& spare moment, in which it would be pleasant to turn your attention 
to the cultivation of flowers? Would it not be an agreeable manner 
in which to spend a recess, now and then, with your pupils? Com- 
munion with the beautiful is indeed desirable for our children. It 
refines the feelings, cultivates the affections, and reflects bright 
images upon the heart. 

A child taight to love the beautiful things of nature, will earnestly 
inquire after nature’s God. And to promote and direct this important 
inquiry, is the crowning work of education. 

All systems of education, that do not regard moral obligation and 
moral responsibility as the corner stone, are most sadly deficient. 
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A flower will do what the rod can not accomplish. It may soften 
the obduracy of the heart, refine the dull mass of human affections. 

Then plant flowers. Plant them in early spring time. Plant them 
at every waste corner. Cultivate them with care, and you will soon 
hear their beautiful language echoed from youthful lips, their bright 
images glowing in youthful countenances, and an.atmosphere of 
purity reigning all around.—New York Teacher. 


A SIGNIFICANT FACT. 


We know a man who last summer hired four colts pastured on a 
farm some five miles distant. At least once in two weeks he got into 
@ wagon and drove over’ to see how his juvenile horses fared. He 
made minute inquiries of the keeper as to their health, their water- 
ing, &c., and he himself examined the condition of the pasture, and 
when a dry season came on, made special arrangements to have a 
daily allowance of meal given to them, and he was careful to know 
that this was regularly supplied. 

This man had four children attending school kept in a small build- 
ing erected at the cross roads. Around this building on three sides 
is a space of land six feet wide ; the fourth side is on a line with the 
street. There is not a shade tree in sight of the building. Of the 
interior we need not speak. We wish to state one fact only. This 
owner of those colts, and the father of those children, has never been 
in the school-house to inquire after the comfort, health, or mental food 
daily dealt out to his offspring. In the latter part of the summer we 
chanced to ask. “ Who teaches your school ?” His reply was, he 
did not know; he believed her name was Parker, but he had no time 
to look after school matters.—American Agriculturalist. 


WALTER SCOTT. 


-Watrter Scott does not appear to have been the boy at schgol 
which some have stated. Once a boy in the same class was asked by 
the “dominie” what part of speech the word with was. 

“ A noun, sir,” said the boy. ; 
“ You young blockhead, ” cried the pedagogue, “ what example can 
you give-of such a thing?” 

“ I can tell you, sir,” interrupted Scott ;—“you know there is a verse 
in the Bible which says, ‘ they bound Samson with withs.’” 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT or Common ScHOOLS. 
New Britain, May 20th, 1858. 


Cortes of the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, have been put in bundles to be forwarded to the different 
towns in the State by the members of the Legislature. Each pack- 
age of Reports contains a number equal to the number of school 
Visitors, as given in the Connecticut Register. The chairman of the 
board of visitors, or the acting visitor of each town, is requested to 
distribute the copies to the different members of the board. 

Frequent inquiries are made at the Superintendent’s ‘office for 
copies of the school laws of 1856. The law was distributed by 
order of the legislature to the clerk of each district in the State, and 
no copies are left for distribution, except to new districts. 

The enactments of last year relating to schools and the changes, if 
any, made by the General Assembly now in session, will be published 
in the Common School Journal, unless their publication and circula- 
tion is otherwise provided for by the General Assembly. 

Circulars with inquiries, to be answered by school visitors, have 
been printed and will be handed to members of the legislature for 
delivery to the acting school visitor of each town. These circulars 
should be filled up and the inquiries answered by the acting visitor 
or chairman of the board, and sent to this office on or before the 31st 
day of October, 1858. 


“Most of the inquiries are similar to those upon the blanks for dis-— 


trict committees, which were forwarded from this office in January 
last, and refer only to such facts as the school law (chap. 1, sec. 1) 
requires to be included in the committee’s report. Other items can 
be obtained from the records of the board of visitors or from the town 
or school fund treasurer. As the reports of the district committees 
must be. made to the board of visitors on or before the 30th day of 
September, there will be one month in which to make.up the returns 
to the Superintendent. 

The “full annual report of the condition of common schools” re- 
quired by law “to be made to the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, on or before the first day of October, annually,” is supposed 
to give an’account of the condition of the common schools as observed 
by the school visitors in the discharge of their regular duties in the 
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_several schools, and need not be delayed till the reports from the dis- 
trict committees are received. 

I am aware that it will require some time and labor for the visitors 
to prepare these reports and answer the inquiries proposed, but I have 
endeavored, by furnishing forms and explanations, to facilitate the 
execution of this part of the law, and I hope the visitors of each 
town will endeavor to make their reports as full, and their answers to 
the inquiries on the printed sheets as complete as possible. 


DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Gvitorial Department. 


DISTRICT COMMITTEES. 


In the management of school affairs the position occupied by the 
district committee is a very important one. Much of the success, or 
want of success, in theoperations of a school, is directly or indirectly 
chargeable to the officers in question. The employment of a teacher, 
the general care of the school-house and grounds, the furnishing of 
books for poor children and the providing for all the necessary wants 
of the school, are among the duties intrusted to district committees. 
If, from indifference, or any other cause, an incompetent teacher is em- 
ployed, the whole district will suffer; or if a good teacher is securéd 
and left to teach in an inconvenient and ill repaired house, not only 
does he labor to great disadvantage, but the whole school suffers. 
But on the other hand, if these officers feel interested in their duties, 
how much can be accomplished by their well directed efforts. Good 
teachers can be employed, sustained, and cheered. The school-house 
can be made comfortable and attractive. The wants of the destitute 
can be supplied and an air of happiness and harmony can be made 
to prevail,in all particulars, and result in much good. 

In order that the highest success may attend all operations of the 
school, it is very desirable and essential, that a good understanding 
and union of feeling exist between district committees, teachers and 
school visitors,—for though each party has its peculiar and appro- 
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_several schools, and need not be delayed till the reports from the dis- 
trict committees are received. 

I am aware that it will require some time and labor for the visitors 
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the inquiries on the printed sheets as complete as possible. 
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Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Gvitorial Department. 
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If, from indifference, or any other cause, an incompetent teacher is em- 
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and left to teach in an inconvenient and ill repaired house, not only 
does he labor to great disadvantage, but the whole school suffers. 
But on the other hand, if these officers feel interested in their duties, 
how much can be accomplished by their well directed efforts. Good 
teachers can be employed, sustained, and cheered. The school-house 
can be made comfortable and attractive. The wants of the destitute 
can be supplied and an air of happiness and harmony can be made 
to prevail,in all particulars, and result in much good. 

In order that the highest success may attend all operations of the 
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and union of feeling exist between district committees, teachers and 
school visitors,—for though each party has its peculiar and appro- 
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priate duties, they are so connected with each other that any derelic- 
tion on the part of either is felt by the others. Under these circum- 
stances it seems very desirable that there should be some bond of 
union and some-medium of communication common to the several par- 
ties. We wish to make our Journal that bond and that medium. It 
is now sent to every acting school visitor and to many of the teachers. 
We wish, if possible, to induce every district committee and every 
teacher to become a subscriber,—not for our sake but for the good of 
our common cause. The Journal may be considered as the official 


organ of the State. It has an official department, in which the Super- 


intendent, from time to time, gives such information and makes such 
decisions as it is important for all concerned in our schools to know,— 
and it will contain copies of all new educational acts that may be 
passed. . 

It will also give general information in relation to the progress of 
education and the improvement of schools. * 

We would, therefore, call the special attention”of district committees 
to the importance of subscribing for the Connecticut Common School 
Journal, for the use of their respective districts. By having the 
Journals kept by the district, and bound annually, they will be accessi- 
ble as occasion may require, for the purpose of gaining information 


which committees are frequently obliged to obtain elsewhere, and, | 


often, very unsatisfactorily and at great inconvenience. Under these 
circumstances we trust that district committees will make a ready 
response to the appeal of our publisher. In return for their co-opera- 
tion we will pledge the unwearied efforts of ourselves and our suc- 
cessors to make the Journal a welcome visitor and a valuable 
medium of communication. Shall this co-operation be received ? 


SCHOOL REPORTS. 


We have on our table a large number of State, city and town reports of com- 
mon Schools and will briefly notice as many as we can afford room for in our 
present number. We thank our friends for forwarding these reports, and shall 
have occasion to refer to them from time totime. We find in each of them 
much valuable information, many important statistical facts and numerous 
useful suggestions and hints. The circulation of such reports can not fail of 

oducing beneficial results. 


The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of Connecticut. 
This full and highly valuable report was presented to the General Assembly 


in 


t 
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at an early stage of the present session, It ig a document of.237 pageeand con- 
tains more.complete returns from the several towns than were ever before pre-. 
sented to the public. ‘We gather from it the following facts. 


Number of districts in the State, | - - - - ° 1,626 
Number of public schools, - - - - - - 1,705 
Number of children between 4 and 16, - . - - 100,731 
Increase over previous year, - - > - - - 981 
Number of male teachers in Winter, - - - = -. Olt 
¢¢ “6 66 Summer, _- ° - - ~ 162. 
Number of female teachers in Winter, - - - . 985 
or ss as * Summer, - . « - - 1,598 
Average cost per pupil in public schools, - ° - - $3.50 
Average wages per month of male teachers, including board, - $30.00 
Average wages of female teachers, - - ~ ee - $16.00 
Number of new school houses erected during the year, -° - 64 
Estimated cost of the same, - - - ° - $88,023 


The topics which are clearly and forcibly presented in the Hon. Mr. Camp’s 
Report are the following: ‘‘ Condition of Common Schools; School Houses; 
School Laws; Rate Bills and Tuition; Teachers’ Institutes; State Normal 
Sehool; School Libraries; School Apparatus; Common School Journal; 
American Journal of Education ; Educational Associations; Higher Education 
necessary ; Moral Culture; Physical Education; Home Education as connected 
with the school; Means of Education.” 

In our next we shall endeavor to*-make some extracts from this interesting 
and valuable report. Its suggestions and recommendations, coming as they 
do from one whose life and energies have been devoted to the great interests of 
popular education, must commend themselves to the good judgment of all 
friends of education. 


Twenty-First Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with the twenty- 
Jirst Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education, of Massa- 
chusetis. 


This Report contains some 400 pages, and though quite voluminous we can- 
not discover any item which could be well omitted. The table of contents is 
as follows: 

*‘ Report of the Board of Education; Report of the visitors of the Normal 
Schools; Report of the Treasurer of the Board; Report of the Secretary of the 
Board; Abstract of School Committees’ reports; Abstract of school returns.” 

Massachusetts maintains four Normal schools, which are represented to be 
in a flourishing condition. 

The law requires each town and city to raise, by tax on property, at least 
$1.50 per child between 5 and 15, asa condition of receiving a share of the 
income of the State School Fund. More than two-thirds of the towns have 
raised twice (or more) the amount required. The following is the amount ap- 
propriated by the several cities of Massachusetts for the education of every 
ehild between the ages of 5 and 15 years: 


Lowell, - - = « $9.58 Cambridge, - - - = $8.82 
Roxbury, - : - - 9.00 Boston, - = - - 8.81. 
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New Bedford, ° . - $8 55 Springfield, - - ° - $6.64 
Charlestown, - ° e 7.74 Worcester, - - - 6.09 
Lawrence, - - - - 7.68 $$Salem,;- -* -© - «+ 569 
Lynn, - = + + 7.48 Newburyport, - - - 4.45 


Ex Gov. Boutwell, the Secretary of the Board, engages in the discharge of his 
official duties with a ‘‘ zeal which is according to knowledge,” and he labors 
with a degree of well directed enthusiasm which can not fail of accomplishing 
great good. Asanearnest and judicious laborer, he fully secures the high repu- 
tation gained by his predecessors in office. 


Fourth Annual Report of the State Commissioners of Common Schools to the 
General Assembly of Ohio, 


In a document of 196 pages, Superintendent Smyth has condensed. a vast 
amount of information bearing upon the condition of popular education in the 
State of Ohio. His views as presented in his own report are eminently sound 
and judicious, and he engages in his duties with an evident and strong desire 
to advance the educational interests of the State. From the tabular statements 
we learn the following : 


Total number of male teachers, - - - - . 10,189 

se s¢ female teachers, - - - - - 8,684 
being a total of 18,873 different teachers employed within the State during the 
year. ° 


Average wages per month, of males, * - - - $27.71 

es “ 66 females, - - ° - - $16.22 
Number of school-houses erected in 1857, _ - - - - 570 
Cost of these houses, - - - ° - - $293,040 
Number of school libraries, - - ° - - - 5,831 


Number of volumes in the same, - - - - 214,121 


Pennsylvania Common Schools. Annual Report of the Superintendent for 1857. 


While this report, containing nearly 500 pages, indicates that much has been 
done for the improvement of the schools of Pennsylvania, it also furnishes con- 
clusive evidence that much remains to be done in order to secure an efficient 
and complete operation of the system. One of the chief obstacles in the way of 
the true elevation of the schools is the employment of incompetent teachers,— 
those who feel no interest in their work. Without good teachers there can be 
no good schools. Asa conclusive evidence that unqualified teachers are em- 
ployed we will give the tollowing. The State Superintendent sent to each of 
the county Superintendents a list of questions to be answered, One of these re- 
lated to the professional reading of the teachers, and was thus divided. 

1. How many of the teachers have read educational works? 

2. How many have not read such works? y 

We give the following answers from six different counties. 

1. ‘*Number who have read educational works, about 125; number who 
have not, 314.” 

2. Number who have read educational works, 42; number who have not, 71. 

3. Number who have read educational works, 53; number who have not, 
114, 
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‘4, Number who have read educational works, 50;: number who have not, 76. 
5. Number who have read educational works, 89; number who have not, 131. 
6. Number who have read educational works, 37; number who have not, 79. 
It will be found from the answers returned that a large majority of those 

who engage in teaching have not read any educational work! In many 
counties the Superintendents report an increasing attention to this subject. 

The Hon. Henry C. Hicock is State Superintendent of Schools, and the inter- 
esting and full report before us gives evidence that he is working intelligently 
and zealously for the true progress of common school improvement, and if 
his measures and views are sustained, they will effect a most important change 
in the whole State. May he long labor and see rich frults of his labors. 


CLEvELAND, Oxl0.—From a highly interesting report of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the report of the Superintendent of schools of Cleveland, we gather the 
following facts :— 

The city maintains 2 High schools; 8 Grammar schools; 20 Intermediate 
schools; 32 Primary schools. In the support of these schools, with incidental 
expenses, the cost last year was $45,474. The number of pupils enrolled dur- 
ing the last year was 5,750. 

Each of the Grammar schools is furnished with the following books of refer- 
ence :— Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, Smith's Classical Dictionary, Mans- 
field’s American Education, Northend’s Teacher and Parent, Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, The World’s Progress, Guyot’s Earth and Man, Somer- 
ville’s Physical Geography, Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, Cyclopedia of Literature and 
the Fine Arts, Cyclopedia of Europe, Blake’s Encyclopedia of Useful Knowl- 
edge, Encyclopedia Americana. 

Andrew Freeze, Esq , is the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and his 
full and able report of the schools gives ample evidence of his zeal and effi- 
Ciency. 

The expenses of supporting the schools of the city during the last year was 
$45,474, or about $9.24 per scholar. 


CincrnnatTr.—Our thanks are due to A. J. Rickoff, Es}., Superintendent of 
the schools of Cincinnati, for the 28th Annual Report of the schools of the city. 
It is an able document, containing much valuable information. From it we 
learn that the average number of children in the schools during the last year 
was 11,221 ; number of teachers employed, 240; cost of supporting the schools 
$143,088 or $12.75 per pupil. A union library for the use of all the schools in 
the city contains 11,409 volumes and cost nearly $10,000. 

Mr. Rickoff devotes much space to a ** Course of study and system of in- 
struction.” He also treats ably of the following subjects: ‘‘ Language ;” ‘* Wri- 
ting and Drawing ;” Apparatus for Primary Schools; ” ‘Methods pursued in 
the Higher grades; ” “ Physical Training.” 


Cuicago.—From W. H. Wells, Esq., the indefatigable and efficient Superin- 
teindent of the schools of Chicago, we have received the 4th annual report of 
the schools of the city. It is a neatly printed pamphlet of 66 pp. and contains 
many excellent suggestions,—such as we should expect from one who has had 
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s0 extensive an experience in the work of education. He devotes much space 
to the consideration of the great evil of ‘‘ irregular attendance” and ably por- 
trays the disastrous effects of the same upon the schools. 

The whole expense of supporting the schools during the last year was 
$62,701, or $5.81 for each of the 10,786 pupils enrolled. It will be seen that 
the pro rata amount is about one half as.great as in the cities above reported. 
The reason is obvious to our own mind, when we consider the fact that in the 
cities of Cleveland and Cincinnati they employ a teacher for every fifty-one 
pupils in the’ grammar and primary schools, while in Chicago each teacher‘has 
seventy-eight under her care. A still greater saving of dollars and cents might 
be made if each teacher shonld be required to take charge of one hundred and 
' fifty pupils, and if the chief object is to have the children taken care of at the 
least possible expense we would recommend that some three hundred be placed 
in one room under the control ofa stalwart Irishman. Really, we consider it 
a species of oppression to place seventy-eight pupils under the charge of a 
female teacher for the sake of reducing the cost of education, It is barbarous 
for any city thus to do;—better to have no schools. But our friend Wells will, 
undoubtedly, put this matter right, for he knows what is right, and we are 
glad to see that he speaks freely on this pointin his report. It is high time 
that not only in Chicago but elsewhere, female teachers be relieved from such 
oppressive burdens and be better rewarded for their arduous services. 


Sprinerixtp, Mass.—Our thanks are due to A Parish, Esq , the well known 
and accomplished principal of the Springfield High School, for a copy of the 
annual report of the school committee of the city, from which we learn that 
the schools are in a very satisfactory condition. The high school, which has so 
long enjoyed the labors of Mr. Parish, is an ornament to the city and in all re- 
spects one of the best schools of New England. 

There are in Springfield, 1 High School; 7 Grammar Schools; 8 Intermedi- 
ate Schools; 23 Primary, and 7 mixed, with an average aggregate attendance 
of 1,821 pupils. 


PLaINFIELD, Cr.—We have received a full and well printed report of the 
schools of this town. It is an earnest and well written document, signed by 
Lucian Burleigh and B. J. Tillinghast, as acting visitors. After giving a par- 
ticular account of the schools in each of the sixteen districts, the report discus- 
ses with much ability the subject of irregular attendance, and non-attendance 
upon our schools, text-books, graded schools, moral culture, &c, Its circula- 
tion in the several districts must do good. 


Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the State Reform School of Con- 
necticut for 1858, together with the Reports of the Treasurer and Super- 
intendent. 

We tender our thanks to Dr. Hawley for this interesting Report. The varie 
ous departments of this school are represented as in a satisfactory condition. 
Dr. Hawley devotes himself with the utmost fidelity to the discharge of the 
highly arduous and important duties devolved upon him, and exerts an excel- 
lent influence over the unfortunate youth committed to his charge. The pres- 
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ent number of inmates is 158. We observe a marked diminution in the num- 
ber of commitments since the cost of support was made chargeable to tle towns 
from which the lads came. 


ITEMS AND NOTICES. 


Hien Scuoor, Hartrorp.—It would be a difficult matter to find a school 
which, in thorough instruction and careful training, will excel that of the High 
school of Hartford, over which T. W. T. Curtis, Esq., has presided for several 
years. The recent annual examination is said to have been highly satisfactory. 
We have received copies of the several questions proposed, and any school 
which can undergo a satisfactory examination on such questions must be in a 
very excellent condition. A visit to Mr. Curtis’ school will convince any one 
that the citizens of Hartford enjoy rare advantages for the advanced education 


of their youth. In our next we hope to speak of the other excellent schools of 
the city. 


Winpuam County.—The next meeting of the Windham County Teachers’ 


“Association will be held at DaysviLts on the 9th and 10th of J uly. Particulars 
in our next. 


New Lonpon.—We learn, with great pleasure, that Gen. Wm. Wiuu1ams, of 
Norwich, has recently given a lot of land to the city of New London for a pub-_ 
lic square. Itis to be called the ‘“ Williams Park,” in honor of the lamented 
son of the donor,—the late Thomas W. Williams, 2d,—whose enterprise and 
business talents contributed so much to the prosperity of the city. It willbe a 
lasting and noble memorial, and multitudes, through all time, as they enjoy the 
benefits of “ Williams Park” will have cause to remember with feelings of 
gratitude and respect both the name of him now no more and of the generous 
donor of the property. On the hearts of many of the youth of New London 
County is our esteemed and venerable friend making impressions which will be 
felt for good long after he shall have gone to his final reward. As we have 
known of his friendly visits and faithful and wholesome counsels to the pupils 
of the schools, we have ardently wished that others might be led to imitate his 
example and that of his divine master, and “ go about doing good.” 


Arr InsTiTuTz.—We are glad to learn that the Hon. Henry Barnard, stil! 
untiring in his efforts to promote the progress of education in all its branches, 
has interested himself in the location of Miss Dwight’s Art Institute in Hartford. 

Miss D. brings for the benefit of all who avail themselves of her instructions 
the experience of many years devoted to the teaching and studyof art. Those 
who have been under her training acknowledge the benefit of learning the 
principles and practice of art in such a way as to make them independent in 
their own skill. This we consider to be the true aim of all teaching—so to guide 
‘the scholar that in the course of study pursued he makes the subject his own. 
‘Unless this is accomplished, though he may boast of some facility either with 
the pen or the pencil, no real acquisition is made. We would direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the importance of the subject and the facilities now af- 

‘forded for gaining a true knowledge of art while securing unfailing skill of 
hand, For ‘particulars see advertisement in this number. 
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long enjoyed the labors of Mr. Parish, is an ornament to the city and in all re- 
spects one of the best schools of New England. 

There are in Springfield, 1 High School; 7 Grammar Schools; 8 Intermedi- 
ate Schools; 23 Primary, and 7 mixed, with an average aggregate attendance 
of 1,821 pupils. | 


PuarinFieLp, Cr.—We have received a full and well printed report of the 
schools of this town. It is an earnest and well written document, signed by 
Lucian Burleigh and B. J. Tillinghast, as acting visitors. After giving a par- 
ticular account of the schools in each of the sixteen districts, the report discus- 
ses with much ability the subject of irregular attendance, and non-attendance | 
upon our schools, text-books, graded schools, moral culture, &c, Its circula- 
tion in the several districts must do good. 


Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the State Reform School of Cone 
necticut for 1858, together with the Reports of the Treasurer and Super- 
tntendent. 

We tender our thanks to Dr. Hawley for this interesting Report. The varie 
ous departments of this school are represented as in a satisfactory condition. 
Dr. Hawley devotes himself with the utmost fidelity to the discharge of the 
highly arduous and important duties devolved upon him, and exerts an excel- 
lent influence over the unfortunate youth committed to his charge. The pres- 
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ent number of inmates is 158. We observe a marked diminution in the num- 
ber of commitments since the cost of support was made chargeable to tlhe towns 
from which the lads came. 


ITEMS AND NOTICES. 


Hieau Scnoot, Hartrorp.—It would be a difficult matter to find a school 
which, in thorough instruction and careful training, will excel that of the High 
school of Hartford, over which T. W. T. Curtis, Esq., has presided for several 
years. The recent annual examination is said to have been highly satisfactory. 
We have received copies of the several questions proposed, and any school 
which can undergo a satisfactory examination on such questions must be in a 
very excellent condition. A visit to Mr. Curtis’ school will convince any one 
that the citizens of Hartford enjoy rare advantages for the advanced education 
of their youth, In our next we hope to speak of the other excellent schools of 
the city. 

WinpHam County.—The next meeting of the Windham County Teachers’ 


Association will be held at DaysviL_e on the 9th and 10thof July. Particulars 
in our next. 


New Lonpon.—We learn, with great pleasure, that Gen. Wm. Wiu.iams, of 
Norwich, has recently given a lot of land to the city of New London for a pub- 
lic square. Itis to be called the ‘“‘ Williams Park,” in honor of the lamented 
son of the donor,—the late Thomas W. Williams, 2d,—whose enterprise and 
business talents contributed so much to the prosperity of the city. It willbe a 
lasting and noble memorial, and multitudes, through all time, asthey enjoy the 
benefits of “ Williams Park” will have cause to remember with feelings of 
gratitude and respect both the name of him now no more and of the generous 
donor of the property. On the hearts of many of the youth of New London 
County is our esteemed and venerable friend making impressions which will be 
felt for good long after he shall have gone to his final reward. As we have 
known of his friendly visits and faithful and wholesome counsels to the pupils 
of the schools, we have ardently wished that others might be led to imitate his 
example and that of his divine master, and “ go about doing good.” 


ArT INSTITUTE.—We are glad to learn that the Hon. Henry Barnard, stil 
untiring in his efforts to promote the progress of education in all its branches, 
has interested himself in the location of Miss Dwight’s Art Institute in Hartford. 

Miss D. brings for the benefit of all who avail themselves of her instructions 
the experience of many years devoted to the teaching and study of art. Those 
who have been under her training acknowledge the benefit of learning the 
principles and practice of art in such a way as to make them independent in 
their own skill. This we consider to be the true aim of all teaching—so to guide 
‘the scholar that in the course of study pursued he makes the subject his own. 
Unless this is accomplished, though he may boast of some facility either with 
the pen or the pencil, no real acquisition is made. We would direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the importance of the subject and the facilities now af- 
forded for gaining a true knowledge of art while securing unfailing skill Of 
hand. For ‘particulars see advertisement in this number. 


“ 
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Eniema.—[We have received the following from a correspondent. It will do 
our readers no harm to strive for the answer. It is composed of five words, and 
we really think they contain valuable advice to teachers.—Ep.] 


I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 8, 12, 17, 14, 25, is a county in Alabama. 
My 19, 25, 3, 4, is a county in Ohio. 

My 20, 18, 24, 7,14, is a county in Georgia. 

My 10. 2, 14, 17, 13, isa county in Virginia. 
My 11, 4, 23, 8, 7, 23, is a county in Illinois. 
My 7, 10, 11, 4, 5, 5, is a county in Iowa. 

My 15, 25, 14, 14, is a county in Missouri. 

My 26, 25, 24, 8, 9, 8, 3, is a county in Indiana. 
My 6, 22, 23, 21, 13, is a county in Michigan. 
My 22, 26, 14, 1, 7, 23, is a county in New York. 


The whole is my advice to every teacher. 
. eeeny eee. 


Teacuers’ Instirures.—Two of the County Institutes were held during the | 
month of April. That for Tolland county was held at Stafford Springs, and 
was attended by nearly 100 members. That for Middlesex county was held 
at Portland, and had upwards of 60 members. An excellent class of teachers 
attended these institutes, and the entire exercises were characterized by a very 
pleasant spirit, both on the part of the members and the citizens. 


Nationa AssocraTion.— The National Teachers’ Association,” which was 
organized in Philadelphia last August, will hold its next meeting at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the 11th of next August. As the Association is of a strictly profes- 
sional character, composed only of teachers, school superintendents and editors 
of educational Journals, we trust it will receive that support from the profession 
which its true importance demands. We hope many of our teachers will find 
it convenient to be present at the coming meeting, which will be a highly in- 
teresting and important one. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—We are glad to learn that the next 
annual meeting of this venerable association is to be held in the beautiful city 
of Norwich, in this State, in August next. Let it not be forgotten. Particu- 
lars in our next. | 


Strate AssociaTion. The annual meeting of this Association will be held in 
Stamford, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 2d, 3d and’4th of June. | 

WepnespaY.—A Lecture will be given in Concert Hall, at 1% P. M., by 
D. C. Gilman, Esq., Chairman of the Board of School Visitors, New Haven. 

Tuurspay.—The Association will meet at 9 A. M.,to hear reports from 
Schools in different parts of the State. At31¢ P, M., a lecture will be delivered 
by Prof. Samuel Eliott, A, M., of Trinity College, Hartford. Subject of the 
lecture, “‘ The Early Scholars of America.” The evening session will be occu- 
pied by a lecture from S. B. Calthrop, A, M., of Bridgeport, formerly of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England. Subject, ‘‘ Physical Development in its Rela- 
tions to Mental and Spiritual Development.” After the lecture an opportunity 
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will be offered for the discussion of topics suggested by the lecture, or others 
that may be presented. | 
Fripay.—At 9 A. M., Association will proceed to the choice of officers for the 
ensuing year, and also appoint an editor for the Common School Journal. 
‘The remainder of the morning session will be occupied in heariag reports from 
schools in various parts of the State. At 3 P.M.,a lecture by Hon. John D. 
Philbrick, superintendent of public schools, Boston, Mass. Subject, ‘* Moral 
Education.” The evening lecture will be given by Hon. G. H. Hollister, of 
Litchfield. Subject, ‘‘ Common School Education.” The remainder of the 
evening will be devoted to remarks and short addresses upon the general subject 
of schools and Common School Education. | 
The citizens of Stamford will provide accommodations, free of expense, for 
ladies who may attend. Arrangements have been. made with the proprietors 
of the hotels to furnish a home for gentlemen attending the meeting of the as- 
sociation, at reduced rates. . 
. The Directors of the State Teachers’ Association are happy to express their 
obligations to the N. Y. & N. H., the N. H., H. and S., the N. H. & N. L.. the 
Norwalk and Danbury, the Housatonic, the Naugatuck, the Canal, and the New 
London, Willimantic and Palmer Railroads, for their liberality in furnishing 
free return tickets, to persons attending this meeting of the Association. 
EMORY F. STRONG, Sec’y. 


New Haven.—Through the courtesy of D. C. Gizman, Esq., the efficient Su- 
perintendent of schools in the *‘ Elm City,” we have received a copy of the 
** Regulations for the Public Schools” of the city, as recently revised by the 
board of education. These regulations seem to us quite to the point, and, with 
a single exception, such as we heartily approve. The schools of New Haven 
already sustain a high rank, and the committee seem determined that nothing 
shall be left undone by them which shall tend to their continued improvement. 
The recent examination of the grammar and intermediate schools was con- 
ducted in writing, and the results, though widely differing, were said to be gen- 
erally satisfactory. With judicious and discriminating examiners we consider 
this an excellent mode for ascertaining the condition of schools, and yet the re- 
sults of such a mode of examining, alone, should not be taken as an unfailing 
index of the teacher’s qualifications or efforts. There are many modilying 
circumstances which will be considered by intelligent committees. 

But while we congratulate the citizens of New Haven, for the excellent 
schools they now have, we cannot but express our astonishment in learning, as 
we do, that there are many hundreds of children debarred the privileges of the 
common schools from the want of suitable accommodations. We can not be- 
lieve that, if this fact is fairly presented to the minds of the people, they will 
allow another year to pass without providing ample and convenient accommo- 
dations for every child who may wish to avail himself of the superior advan- 
tages to be found in well managed public schools. A sense of duty to the young, 
no less than the just use of the public money, seems, imperatively to demand 
more extensive school accommodations. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Hollister’s History of Connecticut.—As many districts are about to establish 
school librarieg, or add to those already established, we desire to call especial 
attention to the importance of placing the excellent history of Mr. Hollister 
where it may be accessible to our youth and to the people. It iscertainly very 
desirable that pupils in our schools gain a knowledge of the history of their own 
State. These volumes of Mr. Hollister are not only richly worthy of a place in 
every district library, but a sense of justice would seem to demand that they be 
placed there. The labor of preparing these volumes must have been immense, 
and, to a very great extent, a labor of love. 

The work is an honor to the talented author and & credit to the State. The 
volumes are so full of information, and that so pleasantly and happily expressed, 
that they are sure to interest while they instruct. We hope the day is not 
distant when every district of the State shall have a copy of this history; in- 
deed, it shquid be in every house. 


MatTHematTicaL Montu_y.—We have received from J. D. Runkle, Esq., of the 
Nautical Almanac office, Cambridge, Mass., a circular proposing the publica- 
tion of a monthly Journal to be devoted to mathematical science. The plan 
seems to us a good one, and we feel that such a Journal will command an ex- 
tensive patronage. The specimen pages we have received are beautifully 
printed and make an attractive appearance. 


We have received from Fowler and Wells, of New York, ** The Garden,” or 
‘© A Manual of Horticulture,” a neat little work of 164 pages. It will be sent 
by mail, postage paid, to any part of the country, on receipt of 30 cents, paper 
binding, or 50 cents in cloth. It is a valuable book and worth many times ite 
cost to any person who has a garden. 

The same firm publishes some excellent and useful books entitled “ How to 
write,” ‘‘ How to talk,” and ‘“‘ How to do business.” ‘Send for them and you 
will get your ** money’s worth.” 


Tue Armwk_u Strorizs.—We recently commended these pleasant volumes 
for school libraries. Having examined them more carefully, we would still 
more strongly commend them as among the very best and most interesting 
volumes prepared for the young. They are written in an admirable style, con- 
vey much information and breathe a wholesome and decided moral influence. 
There are five volumes of 320 pages each, and they are published by Messrs. 
Gould and Lincoln, of Boston, in a very attractive style. 


So eee oe ae ES — —_—— 
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THE EXAMPLE OF THOMAS ARNOLD. 


MEN are more readily taught by example than by precept. The 
dead are sometimes more powerful than the living, nor is it strictly 
true that only the evil which men do, lives after them. Astronomers 
tell us that if one of the fixed stars should be blotted from the firma 
ment, years must roll on ere its last ray would reach our Earth. It 
is so when the good die. Long after dust has claimed its native dust, 
nations are swayed by their influence, and the light of their example 
becomes the beacon guide of kindred minds, through succeeding gen- 
erations. Among those who, being dead, yet live, and from whose 
labors the world is now reaping a plentiful harvest, the name of 
Thomas Arnold stands pre-eminent, especially in whatever concerns 
the interests of education. It is not our present purpose to attempt 
his biography, nor to comment upon his writings, but to view his 
life as furnishing an example, which the humblest teacher in the land 
may fittingly strive to imitate. It is characteristic of a great mind 
to know how to condescend to things of low estate, and in a good 
teacher it is indispensable to know how to so unite dignity with kind- 
ness, that pupils, while they preserve all due respect, may also be 
drawn into perfect freedom of expression. : 

In the relations existing between Arnold and his scholars, this free- 
dom was peculiarly marked. There was, on his part, no haughty 
reserve, so chilling to the heart of a generous boy. There was no 
fictitious dignity inspired by the name of teacher; neither did he 
single himself out from among his pupils, as a being worthy of their 
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regard, but too exalted for their love. He mingled in their sports, and 
of its effect upon himself, let him be his own witness. “I should say 
have your pupils a good deal with you, and be as familiar with them 
as possible. I did this continually, more and more, before I left Lale- 
ham, going to bathe with them, leaping, and performing all other gym- | 
nastic exercises within my capacity, and sometimes sailing or rowing 
with them. They, I believe, always liked it, and I enjoyed it like a 
boy and found myself constantly the better for it.” 

What was the feeling of his pupils toward him? They possessed 
for him the deepest reverence, inspired by his innate goodness of 
heart, as well as by his superior knowledge. They were attracted 
by the love of right, the supreme regard for truth, the unfeigned hu- 
mility, which were such conspicuous traits in his character, and, while 
in a degree they were influenced to cultivate the same traits, they 
also looked for his approval, a thing most worthy to be sought for» 
next to that of God and the conscience. The Master was supreme, 
yet they were not slaves. They feared him, but a deeper feeling 
than fear pervaded the mass, and led them captives at his will. 

There was a recognition of the mutual dependence, which, in a 
healthfully regulated school, must exist between teacher and pupils, 
whereby they perceived that his approval was a thing essential to 
their happiness, and that they, in turn, by their good or bad actions, 
seriously affected his comfort. Again, his control over them was 
never impaired by his life. “His interest and sympathy with the 
boys,” says one, “far exceeded any outward manifestations of it.” 
The boys knew this, felt it, believed it with the whole soul, and this 
belief was strengthened “by the genial influence of his whole char- 
acter, displayed consistently, whenever he appeared before them.” 

Besides the relations he sustained to his pupils, those which he 
sustained to his profession and to the world about him, are instructive 
His was not a life full of selfishness and sloth, cold and isolated, 
but one characterized in every department by increasing activity. 
Neither was this the jealous activity of one seeking his own prefer- 
ment merely, making teaching, and the seeming love of it, the means 
by which he might accomplish certain ends. He was known as a 
lecturer, as a writer, and as an ardent friend of whatever had a tend- 
ency to elevate his profession, or to promote the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the people. It was his aim to awaken, and draw out 
thought, and to induce discussion. ,Upon a certain subject he says 
“ feeling sincerely that my own information is limited, I should be 
very glad to be the means of inducing others to write upon it, who 
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may be far better acquainted with its details than Iam.” Again he 


writes, “I can not tell of myself, how to mend the omiering ¢ evil but l . 


wish to call attention to its magnitude.” feo eee 

In this respect the example of Arnold is particatarty: worthy, ; of 
note by American educators. There is much of igidrahte and‘ nt¢j- : 
udice to be overcome in the mind of teachers, many old- epee to. 
be exploded—many new theories to be examined. Wher ""Tthetatst - 
toclés would build again the walls of Athens, he spared neither the 
temples of the gods, nor the tombs of his ancestors. Nothing was 
too sacred, nothing too profane. He invaded all places, both public 
and private, and enlisted the services of bondmen and freemen, that 
he might speedily accomplish his end. We live in an age of seem- 
ing progress, and if we would keep pace with the demands of the 
times, we ought not only to avail ourselves of all present resources, 
but to increase them by every means in our power, remembering that 
“every man is a debtor to his profession, from which, as men do, of 
course, seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought they, of duty, 
to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be both a help and an 
ornament thereto.” There is no great merit in reading, yet never 
writing ; in thinking, yet never talking; in accumulating knowledge, 
if we hoard it, as the miser does his gold, or hide it, as the slothful 
_ servant hid his talent in the earth. 

But there is one view in which the life of Arnold rises into stil] 
higher significance. "He wasa Christianteacher. “ Above all,” he 
writes, “let me mind my own personal work,—to keep myself pure, 
and zealous, and believing,—laboring to do God’s work, yet not 
anxious that it should be done by me, rather than .by others, if God 
disapproves of my doing it.” “ What we must look for here, first, ” 
he says, “is moral and religious principle.” Ought it not be so in 
every school ? 

What would Arnold have said, had he taught in some of our 
American cities, and been told that, not only must the voice of prayer 
be silenced, but that even the word of God could not be tolerated 
in the school-room? All over our land are men to be found, and 
their number is not few, who advocate the total prohibition of every 
kind of religious influence in our common schools. They may err 
through ignorance, but their error is none the less great and alarm- 
ing, and ought to meet the firm, unyielding r remonstrance of every 
Christian teacher in the land. 

From the religious life of Arnold, there is space to inculcate 
only the lesson that a teacher’s religion should not be merely the 
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foundation of his life, covered from sight by worldly cares, but his 
ae ages . life itself. - Permeating and penetrating every thought, speaking in 
viewary nefion, g}ving life and meaning to every expression, it is as 
. ee AGCRSSATY ta his, success, as the warmth of the sun to the germi- 
cfs ation of SBrAgE, : : 
Gey: Nave icccs, May 25th, 1858. 


ee 
e 
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For the Common School Journal. 
MEMORIES. 


How gently the twilight shadows gather over hill and dale, shut- 
ting from earth’s busy scenes the clearer light of day, and spreading 
a weird mantle of shade on all around. How silently the bright 
stars peep out, one by one, from heaven’s blue arch, seeming so clearly 
to beckon us upward to a purer world. 

As I sit here watching the deepening shadows, my thoughts revert 
to other scenes, and fond Memory lingers around my school-boy days. 

The dear old school-house, imperfect as it is, occupies a cherished 
spot on Memory’s tablet; for what heart is there that has become so 
callous from contact with the world, that it does not revere the spot 
in which were passed so many childish days? ‘There it stands, a tall, 
brown building, on the hill-top. Many a winter’s gale and many a 
summer’s breeze have blown around its walls since they were reared. 
Each door, each window, and each desk call up some old associations. 
A thousand thoughts go flitting through my brain, of weeks, laden 
with pleasure and profit, passed within those walls. 

And then I turn to scenes without the school-room ; and visions 
of merry-hearted groups romping over the broad green, or playing 
beneath the shade of the “gnarled old oak,” whose bright green 
leaves have decked so many youthful brows, pass before my eyes. 
I see again the smoky hills, and cragged peaks, and far-off spires, 
which looked so beautiful in former days. Each inch of land seems 
hallowed ground as I think | 


‘Of childish joys when bounding boyhood knew 
No grief, but chased the gorgeous butterfly, 
And gamboled with the breeze.” 


Certainly there are many pleasant memories clustering around this 
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“hill of science,” as we used sometimes to name it,—such pure and 
holy memories as cluster around the scenes of our childish days. 

_ My rormer TeacHers! How quickly does memory turn to 
them, causing my heart to glow with thankfulness for all their kind 
instructions. There was one whose gentle ways and winning smiles 
touched deep chords of love in all her pupils’ hearts. She now lies 
in her grave, a victim of consumption; but her memory still lives in 
the hearts of many, telling that gentleness and love will easily win 
the childish mind to paths of learning. There are many others 
whose memory I delight to recall,—teachers who labored earnestly 
for their pupils, and rejoiced to see them improve. May prosperity 
attend them wherever they go, and may they be richly blessed in all 
their efforts for the elevation of their fellow-men. 

My Lovep scHootmaTes! Softly their memory comes up, 
weaving a magic spell around my heart. I love to sit and think of 
the happy hours enjoyed in their companionship,—of our mutual joys 
and griefs, and of all the sympathetic chords that bound our hearts 
together. How confidently we then looked at the future, and built 
those towering “air-castles,’ which have long since tumbled down. 
How easy it then appeared to do what we have since found almost 
impossible. But where are these dear companions now? Some of 
them are engaged in teaching, imparting true knowledge, 1 hope, to 
those intrusted to their care, Some have passed over the “cold 
river,” whose ebbing waves roll backward from earth’s shores, land- 
ing the frail pilgrim in another world, and are now, I trust, tread- 
ing the golden streets above, and singing sweeter, purer songs than 
mortal man can sing. 

As I have been sitting here in the twilight hush, with these 
thoughts passing through my mind, and many others which I can 
scarce express in words, I have felt that such recollections should be 
very suggestive to both teachers and parents. ‘The mind, no doubt, 
receives some impress from every familiar object; and how important 
that this impress should be of the right stamp. A child surrounded 
with the beauties of nature and art, unless naturally perverse, will 
become a pure-hearted, useful man; while one whose eyes are filled 
with repulsive images, can scarce escape their baneful influence. 
The eyes are said to be the windows of the soul; and if the soul sees 
uncouth objects through those windows, how natural that its own 
beauty should be marred. Will you not then, parents, provide your 
children with a tasteful school-room? Will you not surround it with 
such objects as you would have indelibly stamped upon their memory, 
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so that in after life they will not have to strive against the hurtful 
influence of early associations ? 

Will you not, teachers, strive to win your pupils by love and kind- 
ness along the path of learning, so that your memory may be treas- 
ured by them through all their lives? Will you not labor to engrave 
the stamp of purity on their souls? Will you not fix your aspira- 
tions high, and strive to merit, the priceless encomium? “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 


S. J. W. 
WESTFORD, Conn., May, 1858. 


For the Journal. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


IN the little old red building, fifteen feet short by fourteen narrow, 
which in my juvenile days we termed a school-house, the presiding 
genius, a few winters since, was a youth whom I will designate by the 
name of Jonathan Wakeup. 

Jonathan had not been two days installed j in his new office, before 
he succeeded in convincing us that old things had indeed passed away. 
No longer were we under the iron sway of despotism. No more 
were birchen appeals to our sensibilities made. 

Jonathan hated tyranny in every form. Very vehement were 
his denunciations against it, and very lucid his expositions of the axiom 
that “ possessing the pores, mankind possessed the inalienable right 
of governing themselves.” 

His attempt to introduce into the schioalrooni a sepublican form 
of government was, to say the least, quite as original as satisfactory 
in its results. 

After some two weeks had elapsed, during which time the school 
very closely resembled a busy bee-hive, as far as buzzing was con- 
cerned, he one day requested our undivided attention to an extem- 
pore address on the duties of pupils, and the impossibility of progress 
in our studies without rules and regulations for our conduct. 

“T propose,” said he, “to grant you the power of saying what those 
rules shall be. I will first put to vote the following question. 

“ Are rules and regulations necessary ?” A unanimous “ Yea” was 
the response. 
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Next, “Shall we allow whispering this term ?” 

This question was decided in the negative by a large majority. 

“What penalty shall be annexed ?” 

One of the large boys suggested that for each violation of the rule, 
the offender should be placed on a dunce block. This proposition 
was received with tremendous applause and unanimously adopted. 

Other questions were similarly disposed of, and the master elected 
as an executive officer. 

What the result might have been had the rule been promptly en- 
forced, I can not tell. Our ‘‘ Executive” was too much occupied 
with his theortes, to take particular notice of our repeated transgres- 
sions, and as for the young daw, makers they, like some older persons» 
found it much easier to become law-breakers themselves than to 
prosecute offenders. So the law became a dead letter. Several 
weeks passed. No one could complain of the school as being a dull 
place, nor was there any danger of our young ideas becoming rusted 
into what he termed “ old fogyism.” 

We alldiked our teacher. Why should’nt we? Under his guid- 
ance the road to knowledge became so broad and smooth that even a 
fool might love to tread therein. 

No long, dry, difficult lessons for us to study. 

Lessons were indeed given out from time to time; which, if we hap- 
pened to learn, well and good; if not, the master’s illustrations were all 
the more piquant, and his manner of drawing out our ideas all the 
more original and startling. 

We delighted in his stories. He had a peculiar way of relating 
little anecdotes, and such an apparently inexhaustible fund of them 
did he possess that we considered him a sort of walking encyclopedia. 
I said we /tked our teacher. We tried to please him, but his univer- 
sal good humor rendered unnecessary any great amount of pains- 
taking. | 

And thus the weeks passed on, until one morning Jonathan en- 
tered the school-room with a cloud on his brow. Some kind friend 
had made the suggestion that the district were not altogether pleased 
with the disorder which it was currently reported prevailed in his 
domains, and his usually patient spirit was chafed and troubled. 

Too well we read “the day’s disasters in his morning face.” Once 
more were we called upon to act in regard to rules and regulations. 
Our laws must be enforced. Such was the fiat of our executive 
reiterated by a large majority of the voters. 


o 
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so that in after life they will not have to atrive against the hurtful 
influence of early associations ? 

Will you not, teachers, strive to win your pupils by love and kind- 
ness along the path of learning, so that your memory may be treas- 
ured by them through all their lives ? Will you not labor to engrave 
the stamp of purity on their souls? Will you not fix your aspira- 
tions high, and strive to merit, the priceless encomium? “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 


S. J. W. 
WEstTFoRD, Conn., May, 1858. 


For the Journal. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


IN the little old red building, fifteen feet short by fourteen narrow, 
which in my juvenile days we termed a school-house, the presiding 
genius, a few winters since, was a youth whom I will designate by the 
name of Jonathan Wakeup. 

Jonathan had not been two days installed i in his new office, before 
he succeeded in convincing us that old things had indeed passed away. 
No longer were we under the iron sway of despotism. No more 
were birchen appeals to our sensibilities made. 

Jonathan hated tyranny in every form. Very vehement were 
his denunciations against it, and very lucid his expositions of the axiom 
that “ possessing the power, mankind possessed the ¢nalienable right 
of governing themselves.” | 

His attempt to introduce into the school-room a republican form 
of government was, to say the least, quite as original as satisfactory 
in its results. 

After some two weeks had elapsed, during which time the school 
very closely resembled a busy bee-hive, as far as buzzing was con- 
cerned, he one day requested our undivided attention to an extem- 
pore address on the duties of pupils, and the impossibility of progress 
in our studies without rules and regulations for our conduct. 

“T propose,” said he, “to grant you the power of saying what those 
rules shall be. I will first put to vote the following question. 

“ Are rules and regulations necessary ?” A unanimous“ Yea” was 
the response. 
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Next, “Shall we allow whispering this term ?” 

This question was decided in the negative by a large majority. 

“What penalty shall be annexed ?” 

One of the large boys suggested that for each violation of the rule, 
the offender should be placed on a dunce block. This proposition 
was received with tremendous applause and unanimously adopted. 

Other questions were similarly disposed of, and the master elected 
as an executive officer. 

What the result might have been had the rule been promptly en- 
forced, I can not tell. Our ‘‘ Executive” was too much occupied 
with his theortes, to take particular notice of our repeated transgres- 
sions, and as for the young law, makers they, like some older persons» 
found it much easier to become law-breakers themselves than to 
prosecute offenders. So the law became a dead letter. Several 
weeks passed. No one could complain of the school as being a dull 
place, nor was there any danger of our young ideas becoming rusted 
into what he termed “ old fogyism.” 

We allliked our teacher. Why should’nt we? Under his guid- 
ance the road to knowledge became so broad and smooth that even a 
foot might love to tread therein. 

No long, dry, difficult lessons for us to study. 

Lessons were indeed given out from time to time; which, if we hap- 
pened to learn, well and good ; if not, the master’s illustrations were all 
the more piquant, and his manner of drawing out our ideas all the 
more original and startling. 

We delighted in his stories. He had a peculiar way of relating 
little anecdotes, and such an apparently inexhaustible fund of them 
did he possess that we considered him a sort of walking encyclopedia. 
I said we /tked our teacher. We tried to please him, but his univer- 
sal good humor rendered unnecessary any great amount of patns- 
taking. | 

And thus the weeks passed on, until one morning Jonathan en- 
tered the school-room with a cloud on his brow. Some kind friend 
had made the suggestion that the district were not altogether pleased 
with the disorder which it was currently reported prevailed in his 
domains, and his usually patient spirit was chafed and troubled. 

Too well we read “the day’s disasters in his morning face.” Once 
more were wé called upon to act in regard to rules and regulations. 
Our laws must be enforced. Such was the fiat of our executive 
reiterated by a large majority of the voters. 


o 
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“First, in regard to the whispering rule. How shall we sustain 
it ?”? was Jonathan’s inquiry. 

“ Each offender must suffer the penalty,” promptly responded one 
of the large boys. 

The house was divided on this measure, eleven voting against, and 
twelve for it. The master refused to act without a vote from the 
majority. 

“Tt is your own law,” said he, “and it is for you to say whether you 
will sustain or repeal it.” 

A sense of justice (or a love of fun, it is not quite certain which) 
induced five others to join the penalty infliction ranks. Jonathan 
decided that the vote was a legal one, and instituted an inquiry as to 
who were the offenders. 

The result was that all were convicted of having whispered .Jona- 
than left the room, and soon returned bringing an enormous armful 
of wood, which he proceeded to arrange on the floor in the best possi- 
ble manner considering the limited space. 

Half amused, and half ashamed or provoked, we obeyed his direc- 
tions, and proceeded to take our humble seats with as good a grace 
as might have been expected, the little ones with pouts and tears, the 
large boys with a ‘don’t care’ expression, and we large girls with many 
a flourish and a careful dusting of the dunce blocks and the floor in 
their immediate vicinity. It was soon found that there was not room 
for us all. The small benches were accordingly placed out of the way, 
two sticks of wood removed to the entry, two of the most active law- 
makers placed thereon, and the rest were soon quite comfortably (?) 
seated. The novelty of the scene and the rigid silence maintained 
by the master had, thus far, kept us in a state of comparative order ; 
but now a keen sense of the ridiculous found vent in a prolonged, up- 
roarious laugh, in the midst of which the outside door opened and in 
walked, or rather would have done had we been out of the way, the 
three gentlemen composing the board of acting school visitors. 

The scene that followed may be «magined but never described. 

That very day Jonathan Wakeup quit the business of school-teach- 
ing in supreme disgust. 

As a consequence of that winter’s experience, each successor of 
said Jonathan has, before commencing his or her labor in the little 
red school-house, (which I regret to acknowledge still exists,) been 
faithfully warned against attempting to introduce that particular form 
of “self-government in the school-room.” 


G. G. 
ef 
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For the Common School Journal. 


AN INCIDENT. 


A DAY of great activity had been spent by my scholars and myself 
in our rural school-room. Four o’clock was near when the last study 
had received our attention, and all were assembled for the closing 
exercises. It was my custom, almost daily, to appropriate a few 
- moments to the presentation of some moral or religious truth. On 
the evening of this day I endeavored to bring before their minds the 
great importance of truth in all their words and actions. An anec- 
dote was related, for I wished to make it an interesting, and profita- 
ble season to all, even to the “ lambs of the flock.” 

A few moments were thus spent, and who will say they were un- 
profitable? A few moments more, and they were dismissed ; and as I 
_ received, and gave the good-night kiss, and watched them depart for 
their respective homes with merry, happy voices, surely, thought I, 
here is something worth laboring for,—a rich harvest to be gathered 
to the great store-house. But my scholars had all gone, and I re- 
traced my steps to my school-room and busied myself in preparation 
for another day’s labors. ‘Thus employed, an hour glided swiftly away 
and found me wearily reclining in my chair. My thoughts wandered 
far back into the misty past. I thought of schoolmates and schol- 
ars; of past school scenes; of the apparent results of my labors. 
The present arose clearly before my mind with arduous duties devol- 
ving upon me. The future—that was uncertain. 

But my musings were suddenly interrupted by the near approach 
of little feet, and soon one of my little ones presented herself at my 
desk, holding out a nice bunch of delicious strawberries. “I picked 
them all for you,” she said, and then in a lower tone of voice added: 
“TI never mean to tell another lie. I have been telling little Mary 
Lee, and she says she never will. Aren’t you glad?” How I loved 
Inathen. I had always loved her. . I loved every scholar. I clasped 
her in my arms, and told her how much better I should love her if 
she was a truthful child. A nice confiding chat we enjoyed alone in 
that school-room, when, giving me a kiss, she bounded lightly away. 

Think you not, fellow-teacher, I was in some measure at least 
repaid for my instructions, my efforts to cultivate the morals of my 
pupils ? 

Be sure that the moral lessons which you impart to your scholars 
will not be lost. They will have.an effect upon some, and in the 
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distant future they may look back to their school days and bless you 
for your kind efforts in their behalf. 

Then, fellow-teacher, although darkness may at times hover around 
your path, and no bright ray shine forth to illumine your way, yet be 
not faint-hearted. Your reward is yet in the future, and although 
you may not in this life see it, yet your example, your efforts, may be 
the means: of guiding some one at least of your dear pupils to that 
place where truth and every virtue must be possessed by each of its 
inhabitants. Zhen will you rejoice that you labored even so much 
in the moral training of your pupils. A TEACHER. 


THE TEACHER. 


‘Tue modern schoolmaster is expected to know a little of every- 
thing, because his pupil is required not to be entirely ignorant of 
anything. He must be superficially, if I may so say, omniscient. 
He is to know something of pneumatics; of chemistry; of whatever 
is curious, or proper to excite the attention of the youthful mind ; an 
insight into mechanics is desirable, with a touch of statistics; the 
quality of soils, &c., botany, the constitution of his country, cum multis 
alits. 

All these things—these, or the desire of them—he is expected to 
instill, not by set lessons from professors, which he may charge in the 
bill, but at school intervals, as he walks the streets, or saunters 
through green fields (those natural instructors) with his pupils. The 
least part of what is expected from him is to be done in school-hours. 
He must insinuate knowledge at the mollia tempora fandt. 

He must seize every occasion,—the season of the year; the time 
of day; a passing cloud; a rainbow; a wagon of hay; a regiment of 
soldiers going by—to inculcate something useful.”——Charles Lamb. 


Tue Trur Teacner.—The true and earnest teacher will not be 
confined to mere book lessons. He will lead his pupils to learn from 
every proper source, and teach them to find 

‘‘ Rooks in the running brooks, 


Sermons in stones, and good in everything ; ” 


ever endeavoring to direct them “through Nature up to Nature’s 


God.” 
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A STORY FOR YOUTH. 
HOW TO MAKE UP A QUARREL. 


WivuiAm Lapp was the President of the American Peace Soci- 
ety; and he believed that the principles of peace, carried out, would 
maintain good-will among neighbors as well as among nations. But 
there was a time when he had not fully considered this subjeet,—had 
not thought much about it, as I dare say my young readers have not 
and he believed, that, if a man struck him a blow, it was best and 
fair to strike right back again, without considering if there were not 
some better way of overcoming the offender; or, if a man did him an 
injury, why, as people commonly say, he would ‘ give him as good as 
he sent.’ ) 

He then had a farm; and a poor man, who lived on land adjoin- 
ing his, neglected to keep up a fence which it was his business to 
keep in order; and, in consequence, his sheep got into William Ladd’s 
wheat-field, and did much mischief. William Ladd told his man Sam 
to go to the neighbor, and tell him he must mend the fence, and keep 
the sheep out. But the sheep came in again; and William Ladd, 
who was a very orderly man himself, was provoked. “Sam,” he 
said, “go to that fellow, and tell him, if he don’t keep his sheep out 
of my wheat-field, P’ll have them shot.” Even this did not do; the 
sheep were in again. “Sam,” said William Ladd, “take my gun, 
and shoot those sheep.” 

“T would rather not,” said Sam. 

“Rather not, Sam? Why, there are but three: it’s no great job.” 

“No, sir: but the poor man has but three in the world; and I am 
not the person that likes to shoot a poor man’s sheep.” 

“Then the poor man should take proper care of them. I gave 
him warning: why didn’t he mend his fence ? ” | 

“Well, sir, I guess it was because you sent him a rough kind of 
message: it made him mad, and so he wouldn’t do it.” 

“T considered a few minutes,” said William Ladd; “and then I 
told Sam to put the horse in the buggy.” 

_ “Shall I put in the gun?” said Sam. 

“No,” saidI. Isaw John half smiled; but I said nothing. I got 
into my buggy, and drove up to my neighbor’s. He lived a mile off; 
and I had a good deal of time to think the matter over. When I 
drove up to the house, the man was chopping wood. There were 
few sticks of wood, and the house was poor; and my heart was soft- 
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ened. “Neighbor!” I called out. The man looked sulky, and 
did not lift up his head. “Come, come, neighbor!” said I, “I have 
come with friendly feelings to you, and you must meet me half-way.” 
He perceived I was in earnest, laid down his axe, and came to the 
wagon. “Now, neighbor,” said I, “we have both been in the 
wrong; you neglected your fence, and I got angry, and sent you a 
provoking message. Now let’s both face about, and both do right 
and feel right. I'll forgive you and you shall forgive me. Now, let’s 
shake hands.” He didn’t feel quite like giving me his hand; but he 
let me take it. “ Now,” said I, “neighbor, drive your sheep down 
to my south pasture. They shall share with my sheep till next 
spring: you shall have all the yield, and next summer we'll start 
fair.” His hand was no longer dead in mine: he gave me a good 
friendly grasp. The tears came into his eyes ; and he said, “ I guess 
you are a Christian, William Ladd, after all.” 

“And that little fracas with my neighbor about the sheep, was,” 
said William Ladd,“the first step to my devoting myself to the 
Peace Society.” — Olive Leaflets. 


A NOBLE BOY. 


A BOY was once tempted by some of his companions to pluck ripe 
cherries from a tree which his father had forbidden him to touch. 

“ You need not be afraid,” said one of his companions, “ for if your 
father should find out that you had taken them, he is so kind that he 
would not hurt you.” 

“That is the very reason,” replied the boy, “why I would not 
touch them. It is true, my father would not hurt me; yet my diso- 
bedience, I know, would hurt my father, and that would be worse to 
me than anything else.” 

A boy who grows up with such principles, would be a man in the 
best sense of the word.. It indicates a regard for rectitude that would 
render him trustworthy under every trial.— Christian Annual. 
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INDIVIDUALITY. 


As mind’ after mind, endowed with the power to think, and the 
destiny to be eternally, is added to the myriads of life’s inhabitants, 
each takes its place singly. None come in pairs; no one is so 
linked with another, that its power of thought or of action depends 
upon that other. But to each one is given an individual life. Some 
are stronger mentally ; some more earnest in their affections ; but to 
each one is given its own work to do, its own appropriate station 
to fill. Life, if we apprehend aright its true mission, is simply the 
development of our nobler, holier powers; the realization, in actual 
doing and being, of our purer aspirations; the reducing to actual 
practice of those half-defined longings which sometimes fall like 
shadows from ange] wings upon our heart, lifting us up, above the 
material and earthly around us, to the spiritual and heavenly above 
us, to which our souls stretch forth their hands, as Tennyson ex- 
presses it, “ Like children crying in the night;” yet, unlike them, 
catching glimpses of a dawn brighter and more glorious than any 
which has yet greeted us. 

As there are no two outward forms precisely similar; as no two 
life-webs are woven of just the same threads of light and shade; as 
every one is conscious that he alone possesses his life-record,—so also 
no two minds are cast in the same mould; in no two hearts are just 
the same intellectual music tones swelling: and so, likewise, every 
man owns, in a certain sense exclusively, what God has given him 
of the power to think, or to be. We do not need to attempt to prove 
this, for it would be folly to attempt to verify a fact of which every 
man is self-conscious: we only allude to it, as a reason for what we 
have to say, which is simply—de your own individual self. 

Not that we think man can attain no higher position than that he 
occupies when he first measures himself; but rather that, listening to 
the holier promptings of our own hearts, and following the guiding of 
the Hand from behind the clouds, we may live out our godlike nature, 
and rise above our lower. No one need fear that living thus he 
will occupy an anomalous position, or die having lived a nonentity. 
We know full well that there have been, and are, breathing nonenti- 
ties ; but they, not God, are responsible for that. Every variety of 
flower and landscape, every species of bird and animal, every tone 
of music, every gleam of sunlight, every passing shadow that fits 
across the sky, has its place to fill, its work to do, in the outer world, 
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and it 7s done. And to us, in our deeper life, are given spheres to 
fill as varied, and some seemingly as important, some seemingly as 
unimportant, as these appear to the careless eye. It is not for us to 
say, 1am not Niagara; I will not be the dewdrop; I am not the 
Victoria Regia; I will not be the daisy; I am not the master note 
of the organ; I will not be the semi-tone; but, Iam what I am. Lit- 
tle, and feeble, and voiceless, perhaps, in the powers God has given 
me to begin with, but there is no compression out of myself: immor- 
tality is expansion. Slowly and surely littleness and feebleness and 
dumbness will change, and as my mind and heart feel the pulse of the 
nerves’ intense life, almost unconsciously I lose my former self, and 
enter upon the consciousness of a higher being, even while clad in 
mortality. 

This idea, this fact, that there are never too many, never too few, 
to render perfect the great Living Temple which God has been build- 
ing through the past ages, is now building, and will in future ages build, 
should stimulate every one to action. Not one effort too many in 
the cause of right; not one life too many worn out in labor for others ; 
not one aspiration for the good, the true, and the beautiful, wasted. 

Let us, then, taking the basis God has given us as a starting point, 
build. All the structures reared by human hands may not be pala- 
ces, nor need be huts; or, to change the- figure, all may not have the 
power of a Mozart to entrance the hearts which come within sound 
of the hymn of life we play, but each may so play that the strains 
we leav ere-echoing behind us, may incite to goodness, to earnestness, 
to holy living. Let us as teachers not forget that it will be impossi- 
ble for us day by day to develope our individualities, uninfluencing 
and uninfluenced by others; but, aiming at the higher life ourselves, 
imitate only such characters as we shall be content to be forever, 
and to see reproduced eternally in the minds of those whose minds 
may, will in a certain degree, receive impressions from us more last- 
ing than time itself. 

“WEBSTER.” 

New Haven, June, 1858. 


A CHINESE PROVERB.—You can not prevent the birds of sadness 
from flying over your head, but you may prevent them from stopping 
to build their nests in your hair. 
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PUNCTUATION POINTS. 


THE points now used in punctuation were introduced into writing 
gradually, some time after the invention of printing. The Greeks 
had none, and there was no space between their words. The 
Romans put a kind of division between their words; thus, Publius. 
Scipio. Africanus. — | 

Up to the end of the fifteenth century, only the period, colon, 
and comma had been introduced. The latter came into use latest, 
and was only a perpendicular figure or line proportionate to the size. 
of the letter. To Aldus Manutius, an eminent Italian printer, in 
1490, we are indebted for the semi-colon, and also for the present 
form of the comma. He also laid down rules, now observed, in re- 
gard to their use. The note of interrogation and the note of excla- 
mation were not added till some years later, and it is not known by 
whom. . 

Inverted commas (“) were first used by Guillemet (pronounced 
gheel-ma), a French printer, and were intended by him to supersede 
the use of Jtalte letters; and the French printers now call them by 
the inventor’s name. But these marks are at present used by English 
printers to denote quoted matter. In a London book—*“ The Art of 
English Poetry ’,—printed in 1807, it appears that this mode of deno- 
ting quoted matter is of late origin, as such matter is therein denoted 
by being set in Jtalic. It is not known by whom the apostrophe and 
dash were invented.— Selected. 


™., 
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[ It would not be necessary to cross the Atlantic to find a case similar to that 
described in the following article, though we rejoice that the number of such 
schools is yearly decreasing. Let it be remembered that asking the questions of 
the book is not synonymous with teaching, nor the repeating of' the answers 
or the words of the book with learning. Ep.] 

*‘ Understandest thou what thou readest?”? ‘‘ How can I, except one interpret to me?”’ 

A FEW years ago, says Mr. Stow, the author of the Training Sys- 
tem, I visited a school in one of the large towns of England, taught 
on the monitorial system, and was introduced to the master by one 
of the directors, who stated that he was a very superior teacher and 
had his boys, to the number of at least three hundred and fifty, in 
good order. I found the school as stated, in exellent order, all busy 
_at spelling lessons, or reading the Scriptures. On reaching the high- 
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and it ts done. And to us, in our deeper life, are given spheres to 
fill as varied, and some seemingly as important, some seemingly as 
unimportant, as these appear to the careless eye. It is net for us to 
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tle, and feeble, and voiceless, perhaps, in the powers God has given 
me to begin with, but there is no compression out of myself: immor- 
tality is expansion. Slowly and surely littleness and feebleness and 
dumbness will change, and as my mind and heart feel the pulse of the 
nerves’ intense life, almost unconsciously I lose my former self, and 
enter upon the consciousness of a higher being, even while clad in 
mortality. 

This idea, this fact, that there are never too many, never too few, 
to render perfect the great Living Temple which God has been build- 
ing through the past ages, is now building, and will in future ages build, 
should stimulate every one to action. Not one effort too many in 
the cause of right; not one life too many worn out in labor for others ; 
not one aspiration for the good, the true, and the beautiful, wasted. 

Let us, then, taking the basis God has given us as a starting point, 
build. All the structures reared by human hands may not be pala- 
ces, nor need be huts; or, to change the: figure, all may not have the 
power of a Mozart to entrance the hearts which come within sound 
of the hymn of life we play, but each may so play that the strains 
we leay ere-echoing behind us, may incite to goodness, to earnestness, 
to holy living. Let us as teachers not forget that it will be impossi- 
ble for us day by day to develope our individualities, uninfluencing 
and uninfluenced by others; but, aiming at the higher life ourselves, 
imitate only such characters as we shall be content to Je forever, 
and to see reproduced eternally in the minds of those whose minds 
may, will in a certain degree, receive impressions from us more last- 
ing than time itself. 
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THE points now used in punctuation were introduced into writing 
gradually, some time after the invention of printing. The Greeks 
had none, and there was no space between their words. The 
Romans put a kind of division between their words; thus, Publius. 
Scipio. Africanus. 

Up to the end of the fifteenth century, only the period, colon, 
and comma had been introduced. The latter came into use latest, 
and was only a perpendicular figure or line proportionate to the size_ 
of the letter. To Aldus Manutius, an eminent Italian printer, in 
1490, we are indebted for the semi-colon, and also for the present 
form of the comma. He also laid down rules, now observed, in re- 
gard to their use. The note of interrogation and the note of excla- 
mation were not added till some years later, and it is not known by 
whom. | 

Inverted commas (“) were first used by Guillemet (pronounced 
gheel-ma), a French printer, and were intended by him to supersede 
the use of Jtalie letters; and the French printers now call them by 
the inventor’s name. But these marks are at present used by English 
printers to denote quoted matter. In a London book—“ The Art of 
English Poetry’,—printed in 1807, it appears that this mode of deno- 
ting quoted matter is of late origin, as such matter is therein denoted 
by being set in Jtalic. It isnot known by whom the apostrophe and 
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[ It would not be necessary to cross the Atlantic to find a case similar to that 
described in the following article, though we rejoice that the number of such 
schools is yearly decreasing. Let it be remembered that asking the questions of 
the book is not synonymous with teaching, nor the repeating of' the answers 
or the words of the book with learning. Ep.] 

*¢ Understandest thou what thou readest?”’ ‘‘ How can I, except one interpret to me?” 

A FEW years ago, says Mr. Stow, the author of the Training Sys- 
tem, I visited a school in one of the large towns of England, taught 
on the monitorial system, and was introduced to the master by one 
of the directors, who stated that he was a very superior teacher and 
had his boys, to the number of at least three hundred and fifty, in 
good order. I found the school as stated, in exellent order, all busy 
_at spelling lessons, or reading the Scriptures. On reaching the high- 
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est class in company with the master and director, I asked the form- 
er if he ever questioned the scholars on what they read. He ans- 
wered, “No sir; I have no time for that; but you may if you please.” 
I answered that except when personally known to the teacher, I never 
questioned children in any schcol. “ By all means do so now, if you 
please ; but them thick-headed boys can not understand a word, I am 
sure.” . 
Being asked to put a few questions, I proceeded. “ Boys, show 
me where you are reading;” and to do them justice, they read flu- 
ently. The subject was Eli and his twosons. I caused them to read 
again the first verse. “And Eli had two sons, Hophni and Phinehas.” 
Now, children, close your books.” Presuming it impossible that any 
error could be committed in so plain a narrative, I proceeded : 
“ Well, who was Eli?” No answer. This question appeared too high, 
requiring an exercise of thought, and a knowledge not to be found in 
the verse read. I therefore ascended in the scale, and proceeded : 
“Tell me how many sons Elihad.” “Ugh?” “ Had Eli any sons ?” 
“‘ Soor.” “Open your books, if you please, and read again.” Three 
or four read in succession, “And Eli had two sons, Hophni and Phin- 
ehas.” “ Now, answer me, boys. How many sons had Eli?” 
—« Soor.” “Wad Eli any sons?” “Ugh?” “ Who do you think Eli 
was? Was he a man, do you think, or a bird, or a beast? What do 
you think Eli was, children?” “ Soor.” “ Look at me, children, 
and answer me this: if Eli hadtwo sons, do you think his two sons 
had afather?” “Soor.” “ Think, if you please, had Eli any sons?” 
No answer. “Well, since you can not tell me how many sons Eli had, 
how many daughters, think you, hadhe?” “ Three, soor.” “ Where 
do you find that, children? Look at your Bibles. Who told you that 
Eli had three daughters?” “ Ugh.” The director turned upon his 
heels, and the master said,“ Now, sir, didn’t I tell you that them fellows 
could not understand a word?” 

We admit the principle, that no school or system ought to be judged 
of by a single exhibition, or after a transient inspection. But here 
there can be no mistake; for if the highest class of a school, consist- 
ing of a dozen boys of ten to twelve years of age, who ‘had read 
the Scriptures daily for years, could make such an appearance, what 
are we to conclude, but that, so far as their intellectual or moral cul- 
ture is concerned, it mattered not whether the Scriptures they read 
had been printed in Hebrew or their mother tongue. I thought this 
at the time an extreme case, but afterward met with one or two 
similar cases in other schools. . 
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In the present instance, I still proceeded, however, piercing the 
tough unpulverized clod of their understanding, till at the expiration 
of fifteen minutes, they were made to perceive that Eli was a man, 
that this man had two sons, and the names of these two sons were 
Hophni and Phinehas. 

That the fault here was not in the children, but in the master’s 
system, was rendered apparent from the fact, that on the same day I 
visited another school in the immediate neighborhood, having the 
same sort of children, one hundred and forty in number, (boys and 
girls,) but taught on the training system, in which was exhibited a 
minute acquaintance with Scripture history, and an enlarged and 
minute knowledge of natural science. The whole was conducted by 
a first and second training master, from Glasgow Normal Seminary, 
well versed in its method of training.” 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE sixth annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held in Stamford on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th days of June. 

On Wednesday, the 2nd inst., the Association convened in the Con- 
gregational church. In the absence of T.W. T. Curtis, Esq., Presi 
' dent of the Association, whose presence was prevented by illness, 
the Association was called to order by the Hon. David N. Camp and 
Ex. Gov. Minor was called upon to preside, and introduced, as the 
lecturer for the evening, D. C. Gilman, Esq., of New Haven. Mr. G. 
favored the audience with a highly sensible and practical lecture on 
the relative duties of the teacher, school visitor, district committee 
and parents. 

Thorspay, A. M., JuNE 3ep. 

The Association met at 9 o’clock, and was called to order by Vice 
President Keyes. The Divine blessing was invoked by Prof. Dowd, 
of New Britain after which the Secretary read the doings of the last 
meeting. 

The following committees were sonalniah: 

Committee on Enrollment of Members of the Convention—Messrs. 
B. W. Maples, George Phelps, J. W. Allen. | 

Business Committee—Messrs. Chas. F’. Dowd, Chas. Northend, F, 
C. Brownell. - 

Committee on Common School Journal—Messrs. F. C. Brownell, 
J. W. Allen, E. F. Strong, E. R. Keyes. 
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Committee on Resoluttons—Messrs. N. C. BORraman George 
Phelps, I. Cannon. 

Committee to Nominate Cfficers for the Ensuing Year,— Messrs. D. 
N. Camp, E. F. Strong, C. H. Wright, N.C. Boardman, J. W. Allen. 

The constitution was read by the Secretary and several present 
became members of the association. 

Mr. Northend wished to be excused from serving on the Business 
_ Committee, and Henry Sabin, A. M., of Naugatuck, was appointed 
to fill the vacancy. 

Reports were now made by gentlemen from various parts of the 
state, indicating that the public mind in most portions of the state 
was becoming more deeply interested in the great subject of popular 
education. Among those who spoke were Messrs. Allen and Wil- 
liams of Norwich, Strong and St. John of Bridgeport, Northend of 
New Britain, Maples of the Normal School, Huntington and Hatfield 
of Stamford, and Wright of Greenwich. 


Afternoon Session, 2 4 o'clock. 
After a brief continuation of the reports, commenced in the morn 
ing, Prof. Dowd of the Normal School offered the following resolu- 
tion, whjch was unanimously passed. 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to consider the subject of 
‘sMoral Training” and report, at our next annual meeting, some system, as 
weil defined as possible, to guide teachers in this department of educational 


labor. 


Messrs. C. F. Dowd, D. N. Camp, and E. R. Keyes were appoin- 
ted said committee. 

At 4 o’clock, the association listened to a very instructive and able 
lecture from Prof. Samuel Eliot of Trinity College. 

At 8 o'clock S. R. Calthrop, A. M. of pune gave an excel- 
lent lecture on “ Physical Education.” 

| Fripay, A. M. June 41H. 

The association met at 9 o’clock, and was called to order by Vice 
President Wilson. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Woodford. 

The reports of the Treasurer of the Association and Publisher of 
the Common School Journal were read and aceepted. The Commit- 
tee on Nomination of Officers made report, and ou motion of Prof. 
Camp, half past 2 o’clock P. M. was assigned as the time for election. - 

The Committee on Common School Journal, consisting of Messrs. 
Allen, Strong and Keyes, reported in favor of continuing the Journal 
_ as during last year. Mr. Northend declined serving as editor for the 

ensuing year and after some discussion the whole subject was referred 


- 
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to aspecial committee of five, consisting of Messrs. Buckham, Camp, 
Boardman, Keyes and Balcam. 


Friday, P. M., half past 2 o’clock.—The association proceeded to 
ballot for. officers, and the following gentlemen were elected. | 


President. 
EMORY F. STRONG, Bridgeport. 


Vice-Presidenis. 


Hartford County,  . . FF. F. Barrows. 
New Haven County, ~-  « N. CyBoarpman. 
New London County, . ‘ J. W. ALLEN. 
Fairfield County, .  —. . H. A. Batcam. 
Litchfield County, . ‘ C. W. Topp. 
Windham County, . . E.R. Keres. 
‘Tolland County, ~~ . e, C. H. Wricar. 
Middlesex County, . . J. A. Pec. 
Recording Secretary. : 
George Fittow, . : Hartford. 
| Csivepenaeey Secretary. 
C. NoRTHEND, : ‘ : New Britain. 
| Treasurer. 
F. C. BROWNELL, . ‘ ; Hartford. 


On motion of Mr. Brownell, it was 


Voted,—That the yearly term of membership be considered to extend to the 
next annual meeting, and until opportunity has been given for the payment of 
the annual tax for the following year—but no member present at any annual 
meeting shall be entitled to vote at the election of officers, or be eligible to 
office unless his annual tax for the coming year has been paid. 


Mr. Boardman then offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted. 


Whereas, C. Goodwin Clark, late principal of the Eaton School in New Haven, 
has resigned his position and left our State— Resolved, that while we sincerely 
regret that one who was so eminently successful as a teacher; so efficient as a 
principal, so active and feithfulas a member of this association, so warm a 
friend and fellow-laborer should leave our State, we rejoice that so wide a 
field of labor invites his eminent talents, and wish him Heaven’s richest bless- 
ing in his new field of labor.* 


The Committee on Common School Journal expressed a feeling 
that more effort should be made to enlist the efforts of teachers and 


*A resolution of similar import, relating to J. W. Tuck, Esq , late principal 
of the New Britain High School, who since our last annual meeting has re- 
moved to Boston, was prepared but inadvertently overlooked. 
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others in behalf of the Journal, and that a more extensive range of 
contributors should be secured, and urged the importance of extend- 
ing the influence of the Journal, and making it in all respects, worthy 
of the State. With a view to this, they recommended the appoint- 
ment of a Resident Editor,—to be assisted by 12 Associate Editors, 
one of whom should furnish from 8 to 16 pp. of the matter for each 
number,—and also that several persons be invited to become special 
contributors. The report was accepted, and the following persons 
were unanimously appointed : ; 

Resident Editor~—Charles Northend, A. M., of New Britain. 

Associate Editors.—Rev. L. Burleigh, Plainfield; J. W. Allen, 
A. B., Norwich; Mr. H. A. Balcam, Stamford; Mr. N. C. Board- 
man, New Haven; D. C. Gilman, A. M., New Haven; T. W. T. 
Curtis, A. M., Hartford; C. F. Dowd, A. M., New Britain; El- 
bridge Smith, A. M., Norwich, and four others to be appointed by 
those already chosen. . 

Spectal Contributors.—Rev. E. B. Huntington, Stamford; Wm. 
Kinnie, A. M., New Haven; E. L. Hart, A. M., Farmington; Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney, Hartford; Miss Jane A. Bartholomew, New 
Britain. Publisher—F. C. Brownell, Hartford. _ 

At 4 o’clock, P. M., Hon. John D. Philbrick of Boston, gave a 
very useful and acceptable lecture on “ Moral Education.” 

At 7} o’clock the closing lecture was given by Hon. Geo. H. 
Hollister of Litchfield, on “Common School Education.” It was 
received with much favor by a very large audience. | 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to the several gen- 
tlemen who had lectured. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Committee to petition 
the next Gencral Assembly of this State to abolish rate bills, and 
make our public schools free schools : 

Messrs. Strong, Baleam, Brigham, Porter B. Peck, and Allen. 

Gov. Minor, Prof. Camp, and E. F. Strong were appointed a Com- 
mittee to prepare a circular on the subject of Free Schools. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we tender to the citizens of Stamford our sincere and heartfelt 
thanks for the very cordial welcome we have received from them during this 
session of our Association, and it is our earnest desire that the fruits of educa- 
tion in this beautiful village may be second to none other in the State. 

Resolved, That our special thanks are due to the Committee of Arrangements 
for their faithful efforts in providing accommodations for this meeting of our 
Association. 

Resolved, That our grateful acknowledgement be tendered to the editors of 
newspapers, who have given notice of this meeting in their respective papers. 
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Resolved, That we express our.indebtedness to the managers of the N. Y. & 
N. H., the N. H., H. & S, the N. H. & N.L., the Norwalk & Danbury, the 
Housatonic, the Naugatuck, the Canal and the New London, Willimantic & 
Palmer Rail Roads for their liberality in furnishing free return tickets to mem- 
bers of the Association. 


Adjourned. GEO, FILLOW, Secretary. 


THE EARLY SCHOLARS OF AMERICA. 


[We have been favored with the following extracts from the address of Prof. 
Eliot before the State Teachers’ Association. Those who listened with so 
much delight to Prof. E., will be glad.to see these fragments of an 
address of uncommon elegance and interest. —Eb.] 


Ir is a theme, if I may be allowed to say so, peculiarly fitted for a 
gathering of American teachers. Devoted as we profess to be, to 
the cause of national culture, anxious to search out every means of 
inspiring and increasing it, we can turn to no point at once so con- 
genial and so animating as the contemplation of our predecessors. 
Ido not mean our predecessors in teaching merely; we are not, I 
trust, mere teachers ourselves, but scholars as well as teachers, im- 
proving ourselves, that we may improve others, and gathering in 
from various and untiring studies the materials without which our 
instructions must be painfully imperfect. Nor are we insensible to 
the necessity of seeking the right spirit,.of looking beyond ourselves 
to find the examples of wisdom and devotedness, of earnest striving 
after the truth, earnest living for it, earnest dying for it, with: which 
the scholarship of other generations is studded as with whole heavens 
of stars. I do not, therefore, ask you to return with me to the times 
of old, in order to dwell upon the schoolmaster or the professor, or 
to review the systems of education maintained by school or college. 
Our glance will be a wider, and I can not but think, a more inspiring 
one. It will take in all who loved learning and promoted it, the ad- 
vocate of the school, the benefactor of the college, the missionary and 
the preacher; it will include the man of letters, the dangler after 
refinement and intellectual brilliancy as well as the thorough student 
to whom life was too painful to be aught but rugged, and truth too 
mysterious to be aught but solemn and sometimes stern. We shall 
find them all to be, as I have called them, our predecessors; the ad- 
vance guard of the great host, teachers and scholars, writers and 
speakers, now pressing on from the Bay of Fundy to the Pacifie, 
across the eastern slope, the central ridge, the western prairie, every» 
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where battling, if there is truth in them, against ignorance, materi- 
alism and sectionalism, hewing down the forest, opening tlhe harvest 
land, and crowning a nation with hope and peace at the last. 

And when, if I may address myself more particularly to my 
brother-teachers, when you have filled out the gaps which I have 
left, when you have before you the early scholar in undiminished 
proportions, then let his example come home to you. Let the diffi- 
culties under which he labored, shame the far inferior trials to which 
you are exposed ; let his attainments, in spite of all the drawbacks 
before him, nerve you to a better use of the abundant opportunities 
at your command. ‘Transfer to him some portion at least of the 
homage which we are too apt to concentrate upon the great names 
of antiquity and of modern Europe; appeal to these bright groups 
of our own land as readily at least as to the constellations which be- 
long to other climes than ours. You will not be disappointed; you 
will nof fall short of the aspirations or the achievements which the 
contemplation of lives apparently more illustrious may seem alone 
adapted to inspire. Greece had her Socrates, Rome her Cicero; 
France her Pascal, England her Bacon and her Arnold; but what 
are these, noble as they are, and inspiriting as are their lives, what 
are these, compared with men who have breathed our own air, trod 
our own land, and dwelt amid our own homes ? 

Press the same examples home upon your pupils—they will re- 
spond to them far more readily than to those of remoter names. 
The memories of men whom they can call their countrymen, spoken © 
in a language they never resist, it is a father’s voice that they seem 
to hear, a kinsman’s counsel that they seem to receive. To them, 
as to us, the thought must come, that there is a personal responsi- 
bility to carry out the work which has been begun, a duty to which 
the citizen must be faithful as well as the scholar, a charge upon 
every class and every individual to whom the name of educated can 
be applied. If my voice could reach the host of pupils under your 
and others’ care, if I were permitted to say but one word to them, 
and no more, I would urge them to be true to the great want of the 
country, the want of thorough, liberal, national education. The im- 
perfections of our system, the inevitable short-comings of our schools 
and our colleges, are to be repaired, if repaired at all, by those who 
come after us. We join with our early scholars in laying the 
foundation; our pupils and our children, the later scholars of 
America, are to rear the sculptured columns, the sublime proportions 
of the temple. 
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- OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE ScHOOL Laws. 


Question No. 11.—“The School Law (chap. iii., sec. 17,) says 
the district committee shall, unless otherwise directed by the district, 
employ one or more qualified teachers. Does this have reference to 
the number of teachers or not, and how far if at all can a district 
control the action of the committee in hiring teacher ? a 


“ Can the district committee entirely disregard the vote of the dis- 
trict in hiring a teacher ?” | 

ANSWER.—The above questions, one from Litchfield county, and 
the other from Middlesex, are similar to others received at this office. 
An answer has been particularly requested for the July number of 
the Journal. 

The provision of the law, referred to in the first question, makes it 
the duty of the District Committee to employ suitable teachers, the 
number of which must depend upon the necessities of the district. 
Sec. 14 of chap. iii. gives the district power to establish schools 
employ teachers, and makes the district holden to pay the wages of 
teachers employed by the committee in conformity to law. Sec. 17 
_ renders it obligatory for the committee to make general provision for 
._ schools, but conditions the employment of teachers by the proviso 
“unless otherwise directed by the district.” Iam of the opinion that 
the committee are subject tu the instructions of the district, and should 
carry out such instructions as are fairly expressed by a majority in a 
legal meeting. If no instructions or directions are given by the dis- 
trict, the committee are left to their own discretion and must be 
guided by their own judgment i in the employment of teachers. 


Question No. 12.—“ Are scholars over sixteen years of age enti- 
tled to the same privileges in our common schools as those under that 
age ? 99 | 

AnswER.—I think there is nothing in the statutes of the state, 
which limits the age at which persons are entitled to the privileges of 
Common Schools. 

The ages of four and sixteen were adopted for the purpose of pro- 
viding for an equitable distribution of the public money. 

The constitution of the state provides that the interest of the 
School fund “shall be inviolably appropriated to the support and 
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encouragement of the public or common schools, throughout the 
state, and for the benefit of all the people thereof.” 

A former superintendent, the Hon. S. P. Beers, gave his opinion 
upon a similar question as follows: “ A district school is open and 
public to all living within the district who wish to attend, to those 
under four years of age or over sixteen, as well as to those between 
those ages.” And in another case he says, “ The public schools are 
designed to be open and public to those persons of every age who 
choose to attend aud submit to the rules which are presented for their 
government.” . 

I believe that similar decisions have been given by other Superin- 
tendents. They are certainly in accordance with the letter and 
spirit of our school laws. 


DAVID N. CAMP, 
- Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Ghitorial Department. 


RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE. 


ALL who have had any part in the management of an Educational 
periodical know full well the difficulties attending the same. It is 
but a few short years,—less than a dozen,—-since the first Teachers’ 
Journal, now before the public, commenced its existence as a regular 
monthly publication conducted by practical teachers. Woodbridge 
and Barnard and Mann had, previously, published works of a high 
order, but they failed to receive the co-operation and support of 
teachers, and were only sustained by the pecuniary sacrifice of 
their projectors,—doing much good to tHe public, but entirely unre- 
munerative to the devoted men to whom they owed their short 
existence. But the periodicals published, at different times, by these 
distinguished Educators, accomplished a pioneer work, and prepared 
the: ground for the Journals now before the public. 

Within the last twelve years Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Rhode Island, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, North Carolina, New Hampshire, Iowa, Alabama, 
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Missouri and Maine, in the order named, have successively come 
into the plan of establishing Teachers’ Journals under the auspices 
of the members of the profession.. If we could have the history of 
these periodicals we should find that they all commenced in weak- 
ness, and that they owe their continued existence to the earnest and 
patient efforts of a few individuals,—unaided by the majority of the 
members of the profession for whose elevation they have toiled. 

It is now about twelve years since Dr. Barnard first commenced 
the publication of this Journal. Its existence was prolonged only by 
the unwearied efforts and pecuniary contributions of its originator. 
About five years ago its publication was assumed by our State 
Teachers’ Association. A Resident Editor was appointed, with a 
Board of Assistant Editors, and the condition of the Journal was 
gradually improved. One year ago the present Editor was intrusted 
with the sole editorial charge, and the present publisher with the 
financial management of the Journal. During that time the number 
of contributors has considerably increased, and the pecuniary condi- 
tion of the work has been improved. Still it is true that a large 
amount of educational talent in the profession has not been brought 
into the work, and an extra amount of labor has devolved upon the 
Editor. 

With the hope of still further improving the Journal and making 
it, in all respects, worthy of the Association and of the profession, a 
new plan has been proposed for the coming year, and the same will 
commence operation with the August number. The present Editor 
is to continue as Resident Editor, but to be relieved of a part of the 
labor and responsibility of providing matter for the pages of the 
Journal, by the appointment of a Board of associate Editors and 
also a Board of Special Contributors. Some of our most dis- 
tinguished educators have consented to lend their aid, and in our 
next we shall give the names of all the Associate Editors and 
Special Contributors. Among the former we may now name 
T. W. T. Curtis, A. M., of Hartford High School; D. C. Gilman, 
A. M., Superintendent of Schouls in New Haven, and N. C. Board- 
man, Esq., of the Hillhouse School, New Haven; Prof. Dowd of 
the State Normal School, and Rev. Mr. Burleigh, of Plainfield 
Academy,—who have signified their willingness to act as associate 
Editors, and promised to furnish at least eight pages for each 
number. With the aid of these gentlemen, added to the usual 
contributions, we hope greatly to increase the usefulness of the 
Journal. 
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But we would bespeak the continued and more general support of 
the teachers of the State. The Journal is their Journal. We wish 
them to subscribe for it and read it. We wish them to write for it, 
and in various ways do what they can to extend its circulation and 
increase its usefulness... To the teachers we would say,—out of the 
abundance of your hearts and your experience give us practical ar- 
ticles, and out of your pockets give to our publisher the DoLLaRs 
which will do much to cheer his spirits, and bring to you promptly 
and regularly the several numbers of the Journal. If they contain 
good articles you will receive a full equivalent for the dollars, and if 
they are not so good as you think they should be, just send us a few 
specimen pages of the right matter. One page of well written 
matter will be worth more than a hundred pages of fault-finding. 

We trust it will not be overlooked that the Journal should have 
special reference to the wants of the younger teachers, those who 
have had but little experience. . Nearly nine-tenths of the teachers 
in the State are of this class, and we hope that articles will be fur- 
nished which will tend to enlighten and cheer them. Tell us how 
you discipline your school, how you teach reading, spelling, grammar, 
geography, &c. Tell us also how to secure the codperation of 
parents, the constant and punctual attendance of your pupils,—how 
you best succeed in awakening an interest on the part of your 
scholars. If in any department, or in any particular way, success 
has crowned your efforts, tell us what you have accomplished and 
also tell us how you have done it. 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Tae sixth annual meeting of our State Association, though not as 
numerously attended as that of the previous year, was a very inter- 
esting one. A large number of teachers were in attendance, and the 
citizens of Stamford did what they could to promote the happiness 
of all present. The several lectures were of an unusually high or- 
der,—not only well written but eminently appropriate and practical. 
Indeed, we have never listened to a series of lectures of superior 
merit. They all had the true ring to them,—much of substance, 
nothing of mere shadow. | 

Mr. Gilman’s lecture was replete with wholesome instruction for 
teachers, parents and school officers. Prof. Eliot’s address was a 
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finished and scholarly production on the Early Scholars of America. 
Prof. Calthorpe gave the most interesting and sensible lecture on 
Physical Culture to which it was ever our pleasure to listen. Those 
who heard it will be pleased to learn that several pages, which were 
omitted in the delivery, will appear in our next. Mr. Philbrick gave 
& very interesting and profitable lecture on moral training. He was 
listened to with marked attention and deep interest by his numerous 
friends and former co-laborers in this State. Mr. Hollister gave the 
closing lecture on Common School Education. It was an eminently 
sound and sensible address,—many parts of superior merit. If those 
who listened to this admirable lecture will procure and read the his- 
tory of Connecticut, prepared by the lecturer, they will feel a degree 
of pride that one so talented has devoted so much thought to the 
wants of Common Schools. 

We hope to be able to furnish our readers with extracts from each 
of these lectures. We give two extracts from Prof. Eliot’s in our 
present number, and commend them to the attention of our readers. 
A somewhat detailed report of the doings of the Association will be 
found on another page.” The next anoual meeting will probably be 
held at Danielsonville in Windham county. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


A venerable friend of education, now in his eighfy-third year, 
and for many years a teacher in Windham county, thus writes: 


*‘ T have received the Journals, and am much pleased with them. I rejoice in 
the noble and increasing efforts to raise the standard of education in all the 
schools of different yrades. When I compare the state of the schools, and the 
means of acquiring knowledge seventy years gone, with the present state of 
things, I am astonished. And while I rejoice in the abundant facilities 
which teachers and youth possess, for acquiring knowledge, I would have 
them remember that to whom much is given, of them much will be required. 
But this great improvement is not universal. It is a matter of profound regret 
that some districts are-still sixty-five years behind the times. No maps, no 
globes, no library, no astronomical apparatus, no play-ground, no properly 
arranged seats, nor any thing else calculated to inspire the youthful mind 
with a desire to be at school. How deplorable and how shameful. I learned 
by experience that if I could gain the confidence and affections of a pupil, I 
could govern him without a cudgel, or a frown. I learned, too, that this could 
not be done by appearing like a great unchained bear in the school-room,.nor 
like the heathen Jove arrayed in storm and thunder, 
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** It is difficult to cheat a pupil. It is interesting to notice the keen, scruti- 
nizing eyes of a child, and how cautiously he forms his friendships with 
adults. The teacher must have knowledge of the feelings of a child, the 
judgment and prudence of a man, and love his pupils. He must be the friend 
in thought, word, and action. His requirements must never exceed the 
capacity of the pupil, nor be in any respect unreasonable. When a pupil has 
done as well as he was able to do, though it should be all wrong, he should 
not meet a storm of angry words and killing frowns.” | | 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


BRIDGEPORT.—We recently spent an hour, very pleasantly, in 
the schools of Messrs. Strong and Wilson of Bridgeport, and con- 
gratulate the citizens of this beautiful city for having schools of the 
very first rank. The teachers are earnest and faithful, and the 
pupils neat, orderly and studious. Such schools are an honor to 
any city. 


NavuGaTuck.—Here we found a well conducted and very inter- 
esting school, under the charge of Mr. Sabin. The school consists, 
of three grades, all departments ot which appeared to be in good 
condition. The school-house is one of the best in the State, and 
the school yard is unsurpassed for its size and neatness, being well 
supplied with trees and flowers. An air of neatness and propriety 
prevailed in and about the school-house and grounds, which was 
alike commendable to teachers, parents and pupils. 


MIDDLEFIELD.—It is now upwards of two years since three good 
school-houses were erected in this place. It was our privilege to 
be present at the dedication of two of them, and we recently spent 
an hour in visiting each of them. The largest is in the south dis- 
trict, and may well be considered a model house. It is in the midst 
of a beautiful grove, and is finished and furnished in the very best 
style. We found an excellent school under the training of Miss 
Lee, who is teaching in the true spirit. The building has been pre- 
served with great care, and no marks nor scratches can be found 
upon any part of the room or furniture. j 

In the north district is a pleasant, though small, school under the 
care of Miss Atkins. This house has a delightful location, and is, 
in all respects, commodious and well arranged. Owing to the active 
efforts of P. M. Augur, Esq., and others, the school is furnished with 
a good library and cabinet. 
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Wartersury.—A brief call at the schools in Waterbury gave us 
a favorable impression of educational interests in this busy city. 
Mr. Hulse, the Principal, and Superintendent of the schools, is evi- 
‘dently accomplishing a good work. The several rooms seemed to 
be in a good state of discipline. | | 


New Haven.—We passed an hour very agreeably, in looking 
into the several departments of the Dixwell school, of which Mr. 
Bradley is Principal. The various rooms presented a neat and 
orderly appearance, indicating fidelity on the part of the teachers 
and pupils. 


Pror. Bart.—We would call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Prof. Bail, who ranks very high as a successful 
and accomplished teacher of drawing. His Elementary cards are 
just the thing for beginners. 


The present post-office address of L. L. Camp, Esq., is W. Meriden. 


Answer to the Enigma in our last:—“Taxe tHe Common 
ScHOOL JOURNAL.” 


Boston ScHoors.—Our thanks are due to the Hon. John D. 
Philbrick for copies of his Quarterly Reports as Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of the city of Boston for 1857. We have read 
them with much satisfaction. His remarks are of an exceedingly 
pertinent and practical nature. He has devoted much of his atten- 
tion to the primary schools, and endeavored to devise measures for 
their improvement. This is a step in the right direction; it will do 
good. He thus speaks of his visits to these schools,—closing with 
a method of conducting an exercise which we particularly commend 


to teachers in our primary and intermediate schools :— 

‘‘To the primary schools, the largest share of my time and thoughts has been . 
devoted. It is obvious that these schools, if any, need the services of a super- 
intendent. Each of those of a higher grade, is presided over by a master of 
experience and ability, who is made responsible, to a very considerable extent, 
for the condition of the several departments under his charge. The primary 
schools enjoy the benefit of no such supervision. It seemed advisable, there- 
fore, to make my inspection of these schools quite thorough. Accordingly, I 
have taken great pains to observe carefully the methods of instruction and 
discipline, with all the plans, arrangements and accommodations, of nearly all 
visited. In some, nearly all the ditierent classes were inspected. The tcachers 
Were usually requested to proceed with their exercises, as thongh no one were 
present. Generally a disposition was manifested on the part of the teachers 
to present the performances of the first class. This was not encouraged. If 
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any peculiar excellence or defect was observed, the cause was sought. In a 
large number of the schools, I gave illustrations of methods of teaching and 
training, by taking a class, or the whole school, and acting the part of a 
teacher ; sometimes giving a les:on in the alphabet,—a very difficult branch 
of teaching ; sometimes un object lesson, taking in my hand some natural or 
artificial object, and by questions, ellipses, comparisons, &c., leading the 
minds of the pupils to a knowledge of its origin, qualities, uses, &c., sometimes 
giving a lesson in vocal training, todevelop the right use of the organs of speech 5 
sometimes analyzing words into their elementary sounds; sometimes showing 
how to combine profitably simultaneous exercises with individual teaching, a 
point especially important in classified schools ; and sometimes questioning on 
the reading lesson, to show how, at every step, the understanding should be 
developed. 

To give you a nore definite idea of what is meant by the last exercise men- 

,tioned, allow me to sketch the outline of one as it actually occurred. 

The word telescope is in the lesson read, 

Question.—How many have seena telescope? Several hands are raised. 
One says, ‘‘ My father has one.” One is now requested to describe it, and to 
tell what he knows about it. The word is then pronounced in concert, several 
times, analyzed phonetically, and spelled. Then the first two syllables, tele, 
pronounced. Has any one seen a word that begins in the same way? Soon 
a bright boy answers, telegraph. That is very curious. But there is a reason 
for beginning both these words, telescope and telegraph inthe same way. Both 
the things these words stand for, have something to do with distance,— what 
is far off. 

What did Charles do with the telescope ? 

The class answer, ‘* Saw the steamboat away up the river.” Away up, yes 5 
that is it; or you might say,—(Class) ‘‘ far up the river.’’ Yes. Well, with 
the telegraph we write afar off. How many have seen the telegraph wire? 
Several hands are raised. These wires extend from Boston to cities hundreds 
of miles from us. A mancan stand in Boston, and write in New York. How 
many have seen an instrument for observing very small objects? Several 
hands are raised. What is it called? Answer.—‘* A microscope.” Pronounce 
the word together. Analyze it. Spell it, What isthe last syllable? An- 
SWER,—‘* Scope.” Yes, What is the last syllable of telescope? ANSwER.— 
‘* Scope.” Well, now, with both these instruments we do what? ANSWER.— 
‘sSee something.” Right; and this syllable, scope, means to see. Can you 
think of some other word that has that syllable in it? 

The teacher who understands his business, will know when and how far to 


extend such exercises.” 


NOTICES. 

Norma ScnHoout.—The next term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, August 11th, and continue eight weeks, 
Candidates should make early application to Hon. David N. Camp, 
Principal, New Britain. 


- 
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WinpHam County AssocraTion.—Our Windham County friends 
are determined to keep the ball in motion, and if possible, to give it 
accelerated motion. They are to have a meeting at Daysville on 
the 9th and 10th inst., at which every teacher within the county,— 
every live teacher, in good health,—is expected tobe present. Let 
it not be forgotten. 

@ Teachers in Windham county can procure bound volumes of 
the Journal for 1857, of E. R. Keyes, Esq., at Brooklyn, or at the 
meeting above named. 

Price of bound volumes, $1.00; or in exchange for numbers, 
twenty-five cents; missing numbers will be supplied at ten cents each. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INsTRUCTION.—The twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of this useful Institution will be held at Norwich, in 
this State, on the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th of August. 


THe NatronaL TEACHERS’ ASsociraATION will hold its second 
Annual Meeting at Cincinnati, on the 11th, 12th and 13th of August. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Ep- 
UCATION, will hold its Kighth Annual Meeting at Albany, N. Y., in 
November next. 


NEW JOURNALS. 


Marine.—We have received the first number of the Maine 
Teacher, edited and published by the Hon. Mark H. Dunnell, at 
Norway, Maine. Mr. D. is State Superintendent of the schools of 
Maine, and his whole heart seems devoted to their improvement and 
elevation. We welcome this new Journal. It comes out in very 
neat style, and the number before us is full of good matter. We 
wish friend Dunnell abundant success, and if there is a single 
teacher in all “down east” who is unwilling to lend a helping hand 
to this Journal, he ought to be obliged to live in some State where 
the schoolmaster is either a cipher or an unknown quantity. 

THE Missourr Epucator.—This new monthly presents a very 
attractive appearance. It is published at Jefferson City, and edited 
by Thomas J. Henderson. We have received only the second num- 
ber, which is well filled with readable matter. Shall we be favored 
with the first number ? | 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


New American Cyclopedia.—The second volume of this excellent work has 
made its appearance. It contains 776 pp., ranging from Ara to Bea. Thus far 
the work more than fulfills the promises of the enterprising publishers. It will 
prove a most valuable work for every library, and we unhesitatingly commend 
itas in every way worthy of patronage. The several volumes will, of them- 
selves, conStitute a valuable library and, for reference, nay be consulted on 
almost every conceivable subject. 


The National Fifth Reader, by Parker & Watson, 12 mo. 524 pp. New York, 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

We are indebted to the publishers for a copy of this work, with which we 
are highly pleased. Itis published in a substantial and attractive style, and 
the large collection of excellent pieces makes it a most desirable work for the 
higher classes in schools and academies. We hope the work will meet the 
favor which it seems to us so richly to deserve. 


Drops of Water, or Pencilings by the Sea Shore —Showing the mysteries of 
the invisible world, and the goodness of God as seen in the wonders of crea- 
tion, by the aid of the compound microscope. By B. F. Gilman, M. D. 

Our thanks are due to Dr. Gilman for a copy of this interesting volume of 
259 pages. It is published by the Mass. Sabbath School Depository, but is in 
all respects an excellent book for school and family libraries. It is written in 
a clear and interesting style, and every page is full of instruction tending to 
lead the mind ‘ through nature up to nature’s God.” We commend it most 


heartily. 


‘Ss Our Little Ones in Heaven.”—Such is the title of a beautiful little volume 
published by Gould & Lincoln, Boston. It is edited by the author of the 
‘‘Aimwell Stories,” and will prove a most welcome volume to many an afflict- 
ed heart, and tend to draw the thoughts of many a bereaved parent to the 
bright fields beyond the ‘‘swelling floods,” into which the ‘little ones” have 
already been admitted. 


ES 


Barnard’s American Journal of Education.— We have received the June 
No. of this unrivaled work. It contains 320 pages of exceedingly interesting 
matter, not only for the teacher, but for the general reader, We wish thata 
work of so much merit, a work that is an honor to our State and country, 
might receive a support commensurate with its true worth. Dr. Barnard 
deserves not only the thanks, but the substantial support of every friend of 
education, for his labors on this Journal We have not space for an extended 
notice. It may be had of the publisher, F. C. Brownell, Hartford. Terms, 


$3 per year. 


The Atlantic Monthly for July has made its appearance, and is a capital 
number, fully sustaining the previous character of the work, The articles are,— 
‘* Tie Catacombs of Rome; Three of us; Whata Wretched Woman said to 
me; Songs of the Sea; The Kinlock Estate,and how tt was Settled ; A Per- 
tlous Bivouac ; The Gaucho; Mademotselle’s Campaign; The Swan Song of 
Parson Avery; the Denslow Palace; Myrtle Flowers ; Cheesuncook ; The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; The American Tract Society ; Literary 
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UTILITARIANISM OF MUSIC. 


WE employ this term in its most elevated sense, signifying profita- 
bleness to the great public, without the most distant regard to mone- 
tary returns. This is said to be a sternly utilitarian age; this na- 
tion to be the one beyond all others which looks at. results to the 
purse in every thing enterprized. It is urged that money is worth 
too much, and can with only the utmost industry and frugality be 
amassed, to be lavished upon what is. purely ornamental, as musical 
science is claimed to be. It is further claimed that talent is too 
available in lucrative pursuits, and that time is in the same regard 
too precious to be expended on a mere accomplishment. 

Philip of Macedon once said to his son Alexander, who had just 
executed a song, accompanied by an elegant performance on the 
harp, in a style of great excellence, “ My son, you sing and play too 
well.” His Majesty is understood as implying, in this laconic remark, 
that his son’s musical performance had attained to great elegance 
only by his neglect of some other‘and more regal achievement. He 
could not see how the hand, which magically swept the strings of a 
harp, could ultimately grasp and wield an implement of war, which 
should sever the Gordian Knot, and shake to the earth the Kingdoms 
-of Asia. But no lapse of ages can canonize so absurd a sentiment as 
that of King Philip ef Macedon. It is a late hour in the present 
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century to argue the refined utility of the Art and Science of music. 
For, when it is claimed that music, appropriately employed, develops 
the power of the voice—gives healthful exercise to the lungs—aids 
the active play of the mental organism—imparts cheerfulness to the 
temper—facilitates the conquest of other branches of knowledge—is 
one of the most becoming of accomplishments, we have not taken 
into our account that it also adds one of the largest elements to that 
sum of domestic, social and religious happiness, already in possession, 
in New England society. Inestimable are the culturing influences 
of music, for families are better governed—more truly educated— 
more perfectly disciplined, where it becomes a part cf the instruction, 
and makes a component of the entertainments. In that school, what- 
ever the grade of studies pursued, or the age of the pupils, where 
music is scientifically taught, scholarship is more complete, than in 
that school where these musical advantages are unknown. So true 
is this, and so prevailing this philosophy, that every day witnesses 
the establishment of departments of this science in the colleges, in 
the seminaries, in the high schools, and even in the public schools in 
both city and country. ‘True utilitarianism demands that musical 
training be introduced into families, as a subject of domestic educa- 
tion, and as one of the best of aids in other departments of childhood 
culture. The earlier this principle is brought to bear on the infantile 
mind, the sooner will it be developed, and the sooner, other things 
being equal, will it become a robust form of manly intellect. Leave 
it to infidel France, and the barbarous nations of the earth, to know 
what are the joys attendant on a total wreck of the family relation. 
But let the day never burst on human history when Americans shall 
cease to enchain the family together by the strongest and most indis- 
soluble ties. Let the domestic circle ever be one brightly burnished 
chain of sacred harmony. Let families become orchestras of melody. 
May the era come when parents sing—when sons and daughters to- 
gether sing—when servants also mingle their voices in the hallowed 
services of domestic religion. But with special emphasis, let the 
blood which pulsates to the holy verities of Pilgrim memory maintain 
forever and undivided the worship of prayer and praise, as on that 
cold December day, when, on yonder rock-bound shore, the liberty- 
seekers knelt beneath the frosty vault of heaven, and prayed and 
sang. What though the children of Mammon teach their offspring 
to bid farewell to the paternal fireside and the ancestral tomb, to 
traverse the ‘world—to delve their way into the crests of mountains— 
to drain and search the channels of rivers—to plow and sift and 
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wash the rich soils of the modern Ophir for what can never bestow 
true felicity, and is but a sort of golden poverty—set off with glitter 
and tinsel—but truly bound in weighty fetters of responsibility and 
corroding vigilance? What though El Dorado hath more attractions 
to such than the stern, rocky shores of New England—the graves of 
that far-off golden coast than the vales of green where our mothers 
were cradled and our fathers were nourished? A better heritage 
remains for us and ours in that thorough educational training, which 
makes men who are men indeed, and women who are women indeed. 
This is health, dependent on no salubrities of climate—possessions, 
above the fluctuations of the times and the cupidity of pilferers— 
equipage, resplendent and distinguished and precious as it is the 
more used—station, without the dangers of promotion—fortune, with 
no wearying care and toil—pleasures, free from satiety and disgust— 
and profit, without the guilt of crime and the commotions of strife. 
Utilitarianism, rightly understood, embraces the doctrine that every 
great, elevating agency be, at the earliest possible moment, socialized 
—be brought to bear on the social sphere of life. Music truly be- 
longs to the socialities of life as a rich possession. This social em- 
ployment of music is a part of the “living manners as they rise.” 
Herein is true socialism, which embodies in its principles a commu- 
nity of mental wealth—of the soul’s emotions—and of our richest 
treasures of intelligence, rather than of body—of material—of toil— 
or of capital. While man’s organization is what it now is he must 
and will have social gatherings. ‘The body needs relaxation from the 
severities of business—the mind demands relief from the fatigues of 
care and study—the soul must be lifted, like the oak bent by the tem- 
pest, from the weight of sorrows, often bowing it to the earth. Let 
- sweet music come to man, and consecrate the pleasures of his social 
entertainments. It shall richly season his conversation. It shall 
render sacred “the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” with which 
he is profoundly moved, and beneath which he becomes inspired with 
sentiments beyond and above himself. Permit the dance of dissipa- 
tion to cease forever, the plays of young and giddy folly to cease, rev- 
elries of every wing to be buried in the veiling past. Then let a so- 
cial employment and recreation take their place, which creates a 
refined relish by frequent gratification, which is elaborately ornate 
while it blesses the youth in their buoyancy, which makes the old 
young again, while it makes the young both beautiful and strong. 
Such a social element demands no costly sacrifices on its thrice 
blessed altar. It breaks down prematurely no constitutions, fades no 
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wash the rich soils of the modern Ophir for what can never bestow 
true felicity, and is but a sort of golden poverty—set off with glitter 
and tinsel—but truly bound in weighty fetters of responsibility and 
corroding vigilance? What though El Dorado hath more attractions 
to such than the stern, rocky shores of New England—the graves of 
that far-off golden coast than the vales of green where our mothers 
were cradled and our fathers were nourished? A better heritage 
remains for us and ours in that thorough educational training, which 
makes men who are men indeed, and women who are women indeed. 
This is health, dependent on no salubrities of climate—possessions, 
above the fluctuations of the times and the cupidity of pilferers— 
equipage, resplendent and distinguished and precious as it is the 
more used—station, without the dangers of promotion—fortune, with 
no wearying care and toil—pleasures, free from satiety and disgust— 
and profit, without the guilt of crime and the commotions of strife. 
Utilitarianism, rightly understood, embraces the doctrine that every 
great, elevating agency be, at the earliest possible moment, socialized 
—be brought to bear on the social sphere of life. Music truly be- 
longs to the socialities of life as a rich possession. This social em- 
ployment of music is a part of the “living manners as they rise.” 
Herein is true socialism, which embodies in its principles a commu- 
nity of mental wealth—of the soul’s emotions—and of our richest 
treasures of intelligence, rather than of body—of material—of toil— 
or of capital. While man’s organization is what it now is he must 
and will have social gatherings. The body needs relaxation from the 
severities of business—the mind demands relief from the fatigues of 
care and study—the soul must be lifted, like the oak bent by the tem- 
pest, from the weight of sorrows, often bowing it to the earth. Let 
- gweet music come to man, and consecrate the pleasures of his social 
entertainments. It shall richly season his conversation. It shall 
render sacred “the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” with which 
he is profoundly moved, and beneath which he becomes inspired with 
sentiments beyond and above himself. Permit the dance of dissipa- 
tion to cease forever, the plays of young and giddy folly to cease, rey- 
elries of every wing to be buried in the veiling past. Then let a so- 
cial employment and recreation take their place, which creates a 
refined relish by frequent gratification, which is elaborately ornate 
while it blesses the youth in their buoyancy, which makes the old 
young again, while it makes the young both beautiful and strong. 
Such a social element demands no costly sacrifices on its thrice 
blessed altar. It breaks down prematurely no constitutions, fades no 
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chaplets of beauty, bleaches no brow to whiteness, vitiates no char- 
acter, ruins no reputation, lays down in the house of gloomy decay 
no bright and blooming loved one from among us. 

Genuine Utilitarianism demands that the Art and Science of sa- 
cred song should be nationalized. Nor would we restrain our idea 
to one part of our great nation, but extend it to all parts of it. We 
believe the mighty Anglo-American heart can beat to other themes 
than political, move beneath other impulses than that of Empire, in- 
spired by other motives than love of glory. These various parts of 
our vast country should fraternize on the subject of musical science. 
The great cities, which now form so many centres of trade and em- 
poriums of commercial interest, should be congregating places for 
the amateurs, and professors, and teachers of sacred and secular har- 
mony. Nor should these gatherings of the great in song be the 
arena of contention for rule or supremacy, or wealth achieving. But 
they should be for the elevation of this glorious science, for, as Be- 
telguese and Rigel can shine, each after his own blissful style of il- 
lumination, in one Constellation in the Autumnal firmament, so can 
the great American Masters of harmony labor and shine together, 
and that too, without disrobing each other of one ray of beauty, or 
one quality of excellency. 

Let us, therefore, kindle our vestal flame of patient labor, and 
waiting for that fast-coming era, when states, and even nations, shall 
see “eye to eye” on this subject. When the time-laureled institu- 
tions of our land shall behold doctorates of Musical science, as they 
now do of Law, or Medicine or Divinity, rising up among them. 
When professors and presidents of Musical institutions shall be inau- 
gurated, as men who are engaged in a mighty work of musical Gram- 
mar, musical Rhetoric, and musical Eloquence. For it is a discovery 
of modern times, that this art and science has vastly to do with that 
greatest of works of temporal history—man-making. It proposes to 
inspire human hearts with the purest sentiments and emotions. It 
claims to prompt and to cultivate the language of the soul’s worship- 
ing abilities, to lead in holy aspirations upward to our provided 
Heaven, to become the vernacular of rising and regenerated man- 
hood, “in audience with the Deity.” Having accomplished as much 
for individual man, it takes up the superhuman work of human evan- 
gelization, to become one of the mightiest agencies, together with a 


purely evangelical hymnology, in raising up the last sceptre of rule 
in the world-wide Christian Empire. 
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CHEERFULNESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


FULL many a tender flower has been blighted, as it struggled into 
existence, shaded by the frown of some wide-spreading tree, while 
its sister blossoms, in gayer colors, gather beauty and fragrance from 
the warm rays of the summer sun. 

Cheerfulness is the sunshine of the soul. The weary student 
often forgets this. 

The teacher who enters upon his mission, regarding it merely as a 
daily toil, necessary for compensation, can not impart to the schgol- 
room that bright, happy aspect, which alone springs from a congenial, 
sympathizing spirit. : 

As dwellers in this “vale of tears,” it is true we are all subjected 
to life’s trials, but can an effort to assume a kindly smile injure us? 
Itcan not. Since “ habit is a second nature,” may we not sometimes 
deceive even ourselves with the idea that our heavy burden is light, 
by wearing the accompaniment of contentment. 

Come, then, you who pass through the day with a disinterested 
half-abstracted air, think of the human flowers that are laboring to 
obtain the light of knowledge from their cloud-capped instructor. It 
is necessary for us to be alive if we wish to create animation in our 
pupils. Too much familiarity may overstep the bounds of strict dis- 
cipline, but it can not injure a school for the teacher to appear as if 
he were engaged in a pleasant task with the scholars, and not a ty- 
rant only there to rule over them. 

Let us each enliven our little world with that buoyant spirit which 
can not fail to cheer the most desolate spot. 

Norwicu, July 8, 1858. C. F. W. 


THE RELATION OF THE TEACHER TO THE MORAL WEL- 
’ FARE OF HIS PUPILS. 


TneERE is little reason to apprehend that the greatness of the 
teacher’s task, or the importance of his vocation, will easily be over- 
estimated. The teacher watches for the first dawnings of reason, 
and quickens into activity and strength its incipient powers. To 
educate the young, and lead their tender footsteps along the rugged 
paths of learning, is his chosen employment. A short time only is 
given to the teacher, wherein to accomplish this work. The children 
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seated to-day under the roof of the school-house, will cross its thresh- 
old to-morrow, to enter on the active duties of life. As those who are 
now the pillars of society are removed, the children, standing to-day 
by their teacher’s side, must take their place. As the active men of 
the present generation pass away, younger members of society enter 
stations of public trust, and fill the places which their fathers filled. 
The teacher is expected to impart to his pupils the rudiments of all 
needful knowledge. He is expected to store their minds with that in- 
formation which shall fit them for their respective stations in life. He 
is supposed to be willing to devote himself to this object with constant 
zeal and untiring ardor. The faithful teacher does indeed perform 
” these labors, toiling with that constancy which finds its only fitting 
reward in the satisfaction derived from an approving conscience. 
But the duty of the teacher has not been fully discharged, even — 
when the youthful intellect is trained, and the mental powers strength- 
ened and matured. Other parts of our nature, beside the mental 
faculties, require cultivation. Our moral powers are capable of de- 
velopment, equally as well as the intellectual. From this fact, 
arise other duties; and new responsibilities devolve upon the teacher. 
It is the avowed aim of the teacher to fit his pupils for their various 
spheres in active life. The knowledge he imparts is valuable, and 
may do much, but it is not all that is requisite. It will prove of little 
value that a motive power be found, unless it can be so applied 
as to answer some useful purpose. It is of little value that the in- 
tellect be furnished with powerful weapons, unless it be taught to 
wield them so as to affect happy results. It is not enough that the 
mind be trained to habits of study and mental activity. More than 
this is demanded. Moral culture is necessary. Those great princi- 
ples of morality should be inculcated, which will lay the foundation 
of a virtuous character. Those ever-living truths should be presented, 
on which, as on a polar star, the youthful voyager may fix his eye, 
as he launches forth on life’s tempestuous sea. There are needed 
those heavenly teachings which will shine like beacon fires along 
the shore, sending their cheering rays far over the troubled waters, 
and guiding the mariner to his destined haven. But it may be said 
that the common school has not for its object to impart religious in- 
struction; that it is expected that this will be given under the pa- 
rental roof. True this is the proper place for inculcating the princi- 
ples of morality. We trust, indeed, that this is done by many a 
Christian parent’s fireside, and that many a child, at the knee of a 
pious mother, is taught to follow the paths of virtue. But while some 
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are favored with home training, and surrounded by such precious influ- 
ences, others, many others, go from the school-room to homes made 
wretched by vice, where no moral atmosphere pervades the household. 
Where can such as these receive their first lessons of truth, their earliest 
moral impressions, unless it be from those oracles of childhood—the 
lips of their teacher? But how shall the teacher best secure the 
moral welfare of his pupils? How shall he sufficiently care for those 
interests which transcend in importance all other interests? How 
shall he rightly mould the plastic nature of childhood, and form aright 
the youthful character? It is evident that the exercise of his au- 
thority can effect but little. The fear of punishment may deter 
children from direct disobedience, but can never prove sufficient to 
preserve their feet in the undeviating paths of rectitude. For there 
are many hours in which the children are beyond the immediate 
control of the teacher, and still their characters are forming no less 
than when under his watchful eye If the teacher would be faithful 
to his highest trust, the moral culture of his pupils, he must set be- 
fore them an example that can be safely imitated. Children look to 
their teacher as the model of right conduct. As, in their eyes, he 
has attained the entrance to that Temple which crowns the rugged 
height of Science, so also has he become the standard whereby they 
are to estimate character. If, then, the teacher exemplify in his con- 
duct all that is honorable, and all that is virtuous, he will thus exert 
upon his scholars, unconsciously though it be, a healthy, moral influ- 
ence. The teacher should also awaken in their minds a stronger 
love, and a deeper reverence for the truths of revelation. He should 
instil into tender hearts those sacred precepts which show them the 
duties which they owe to their fellow-men and to their Creator. 
These truths, engraved upon their susceptible memories, will effect 
a deep and lasting impression. A story has somewhere been related 
of a young nobleman who was forced to leave his country. He had, 
hitherto, dwelt peacefully in the halls of his ancestral castle. At 
length a hostile army invaded the realm, marching over the country, 
and leaving desolation in its track. The best and bravest families 
found it necessary to flee for their lives. The nobleman resolved 
that he too would seek an asylum in foreign lands. In his posses- 
sions were valuable jewels, which long had been bequeathed from 
father to son as a precious legacy, and had been transmitted in his 
family through many generations of the past. These he dared not 
carry with him, and he feared also to leave them in the care even of 
his most trusty friend. Taking them from the casket, which had 
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hitherto contained the treasure, he entered the forest, and selecting a 
young oak, lifted the bark, and deposited beneath it those precious 
jewels. He was soon far from the land of his nativity. His castle 
was burned, his property pillaged, his fields laid waste. 

Years rolled by, and still the nobleman roamed through foreign 
countries. The days of his youth had passed away. Time had 
whitened his locks, and ploughed his cheek with the furrows of age. 
At length he turned his weary steps toward the home of his youth. 
The sounds of war were now heard only in the distance. He drew 
near to the spot which had witnessed the sports of his boyhood. 
The castle of his father was’ no longer there; fertile fields were no 
longer cultivated ; the very paths were overgrown with waving grass. 
The forest remained not as he had seen it in earlier days. The oak 
sapling was now a forest tree. But though all had changed, though 
all else had been swept away, there was still hope that one treasure 
remained, for whose safety he had trembled with the fondest solici- 
tude. Slowly, and with difficulty, the old man felled the tree, and 
there, in its very centre, he found those jewels. 

Teacher! as you read this story, do you feel no moral that it con- 
tains? Is there not here a lesson of practical import? The tree 
which included within its circumference those costly gems, still pre- 
served them secure, though increasing with age, though shedding its 
robe with each return of Autumn, though bowing to the wintry blast, 
and rocked by the storm. So with the infant mind. Enshrining 
within its memory the truths it learns in-early life, it guards them 
with constant fidelity. They remain secure, unchanged by the re- 
verses of fortune, or the vicissitudes of time. These are impressions 
deep and lasting, which the corroding cares of life, or the wild tu- 
mults of passion, shall never efface. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


To School Visitors and District Committees : 


WE insert below the laws relating to schools and the school fund, 
passed in 1857 and 1858, excepting those legalizing action vase 


some informality had occurred, and which are simply “ healing acts: 
ACTS OF 1857. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


An Act in addition to An Act concerning Education. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 
That the school districts organized under the tenth section of the “ Act 
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(passed in 1846) in addition to and alteration of said Act,” are hereby author- 
ized to elect the members of their board of Education according to the provis- 
ions of said Act, at their meetings to be held on the third Monday of September 
in each year. 

@ pproved, June 27, 1857. — 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


An Act in addition to An Act entitled ‘“‘An Act in addition to and in alteration 
of Aa Act concerning Education.” 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 

That so much of the Act to which this is an addition, passed in 1856, and - 
embraced in the third Chapter, and from the 22d to the 26th Sections of said 
Act inclusive, and which authorizes school districts to take land for school- 
houses for common schools, and directs the manner of taking it, be so extended 
and applied as to authorize school districts to take land for necessary out- 
buildings and convenient accommodations for such schools, where school-houses 
have been heretofore erected, as well as when they shall be erected hereafter, 
and in the manner therein provided. 

Approved, June 23, 1857. 


ACTS OF 1858. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


An Act in alteration of An Act entitled “An Actin addition to and in alteration 
of An Act concerning Education,” passed May session, 1896. 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 

Src. 1. The school visitors shall lodge the returns made to them with the 
treasurer of the town. 

The comptroller of public accounts, on the application of the school visitors 
of any town, shall draw an order on the treasurer for the amount which such 
town may be entitled to of all moneys appropriated by law for the bencfit, sup- 
port and encouragement of common schools, which may be in the treasury on 
the twenty-eighth day of February in each year; provided, that no order shall 
be drawn in favor of any town until the school visitors shall certify in writing, 
under their hands, in the words following, to wit: 

*© We, the school visitors of the town of do certify 
that the schools in said town have been kept for at least six months in the year, 
ending the thirty-first day of August last, by teachers duly examined and ap- 
proved, and have been visited according to law; and that the moneys drawn 
fiom the public treasury by said town for said year, appropriated to schooling, 
have been faithfully applied and expended in paying for the services of said 
teachers, and for no other purpose whatever. 


Dated at the day of A. D.; 
} School Visitors of the 


town of 
To the Comptroller of Public Accounts. 

Sec 2. The seventh Section of the fourth Chapter of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act in addition to and in alteration of An Act concerning Education,” passed 
May session, A. D. 1856, is hereby repealed. 

Approved, June 11, 1858. 


CHAPTER XLIITI. 


An Act in alteration of ‘An Act concerning Education.” ‘ 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 

Sec. 1. Any school district may fix, or authorize its district committee to fix, 
at or before the commencement of any term, a rate of tuition to be paid by the 
persons attending school, or by their parents, guardians or employers, towards 
the expenses of instruction, fuel, books, and other expenses, (including esti- 
mated deficiences of payment,) over and above the money received for the 
town or State appropriations, and the selectmen and board of school visitors, 


- 
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as a board shall, on application of the district committee, exempt therefrom all 
persons whom they consider unable to p:y the same; and the selectmen shall 
draw an order on the treasurer of the town in which said district is located, in 
favor of such district, for the amount of such abatements; provided, that the 
rate of tuition shall not exceed two dollars per scholar for any term of iwelyp 
weeks; except in districts where different grades of common schools are esta 
lished, when the rate for the higher grades shall not exceed four dollars per 
scholar for the same time. 

Sec. 2. No deduction or abatement shall be made in the amount to be paid 
into the treasury of the towns for the benefit, support and encouragement of 


_ common schools, under the 17th Section of Chapter 4th of An Act in addition 


to and in alteration of An Act concerning Education, passed May session, 1856. 

Sec. 3. Section 13th of the 4th Chapter of the Act entitled ‘*An Act in addi- 
tion to and in alteration of An Act concerning Education,” passed May session, 
A. D. 1856, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby 
repealed. 

Approved, June 11, 1858. —_ 

CHAPTER XLIV. 
An Act in addition to An Act concerning Education. 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 

Sec. 1. That in all cases where any school district in this State shall have 
neglected to elect by ballot at their annual meeting, a committee, clerk, treas- 
urer or collector for such school district, in conformity with the provisions of 
the 15th Section of the 3d Chaptcr of the Act passed A. D. 1856, entitled ““An 
Act in addition to and in alteration of An Act concerning Education,” the pro- 
ceedings of such districts in electing such officers in a mode different from that 
prescribed in the said 15th Section of the 3d Chapter of the said Act of 1856, 
and the official acts of all such officers shall be, and the same are hereby con- 
firmed and made valid to all intents and purposes. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect from its passage, provided it shall not af- 
fect any suit now pending. 

Approved, June 11, 1858. _ 

CHAPTER XLV. 


An Act in addition to ““An Act concerning Education.” 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 

Sec. 1. That in all cases where the clerk of any school district in this State 
has omitted to take the oath prescribed by law before entering upon his official 
duties, the records made by such clerk, and the votes, taxes laid by, and pro- 
ceedings of such district shall not, by reason of sych omission, be deemed or 
held to be void, but shall be held to be valid to all intents and purposes as if 
said clerk had been sworn, as by law prescribed ; provided, this act shall affect 
no suit now pending. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved, June 4, 1858. 


CHAPTER XILVI. 


An Act in addition to ‘An Act relating to Education.” 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 
Sec. 1. That in all school districts which shall have been organized under 
and in accordance with the provisions of Sections 10 and 11 of the first Chap- 


‘ter of the Act in addition to and in alteration of ‘‘An Act concerning Educa- 


tion,” approved, July 1, 1856, the board of education, appointed by such dis- 
tricts, shall possess all the powers, and be subject to all the duties within said 
districts, whick are possessed by the board of school visitors, and to which 
they are subject in the several towns, and shall make their returns and certifi- 
cates directly to the comptroller. 

Sec. 2. That all the returns by law required to be made by the district com- 
mittee or clerk of such districts, shall hereafter be made to said board of 
education. 
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Sec. 3. Said board of education shall have full power to appoint an acting 
school visitor in said district, who shall possess within said district all the 
powers, and be subject to all the duties by law possessed by and imposed upon 
similar officers appointed by the board of school visitors of the several towns. 

Sec. 4. That the authority of the board of school visitors of the town in 
which said district is situated, shall extend only to the remaining portion of 
said town, and their returns and certificates shall include only the children in 
such remaining portion. 

Sec. 5. That the comptroller of public accounts, on the application of the 
board of education of such district, shall draw an order in favor of such district 
on the treasurer for the proportionate amount to which such district may be 
entitled, of all moneys appropriated by law for the benefit, support and en- 
couragement of common schools, as is provided in respect to towns; and the 
town in which said district is situated, shall be entitled to receive only its 
proportionate amount of such public money for the children in the remaining 
portion of said town. 7 


Approved, June 16, 1858. 

It will be noticed that one of the amendments made to the school 
law, by the General Assembly, May session, 1858, requires the school 
year to close the 8lst of August. Several individuals appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Education, advocating this amendment. It 
is hoped that it may facilitate the making of reports, and enable Dis- 
trict Committees and School Visitors to certify understandingly in 
relation to their schools. 

It will require no change in the blanks sent from the office of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, as those refer to previous 
enactments. 

The blanks sent from the Comptroller’s office were printed and 
directed before the passage of the laws, and the date for the close of 
the year was made the same as in previous years, viz., “28th day of 
February.” The Comptroller desires me to request the School Visi- 
tors to erase the above date, and insert in the place of it, “31st day 
of August.” 

The enumeration of children will be made at the same time as 
before, and the money will be paid from the Treasury any time after 
the first of March as heretofore, but the year, for which the School 
Visitors are to certify that the schools have been kept open six 
months according to law, will commence Sept. Ist. 


Davip N. Camp, 
Supt. of Com. Schools. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Ir will be seen, by reference to notices in the present number, that 
two important conventions are to be held during this month. The 
twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion is to be held at Norwich, in this state, and it is hoped that teach- 
ers, generally, will find it convenient to attend. This Association is 
the oldest’in the country, and the coming meeting promises to be one 
of unusual interest and profit. Aside from the exercises of the Insti- 
tute, the city of Norwich will afford many attractions to the stranger, 
and especially to friends of education. The school-houses and school 
advantages of this beautiful city are of the very tirst order, and the 
citizens will give the members of the Institute a cordial reception. 

The National Teachers’ Association is to hold its first annual 
meeting at Cincinnati. An able course of lectures is announced, one 
of which is to be given by Hon. John D. Philbrick, of Boston. 
Membership in this Association is limited to teachers and editors of 
Teachers’ Journals, and the exercises will have a direct professional 
bearing. The distance is so great that a large number can not be 
expected to attend from this state, and yet we hope some will find it 
convenient to be present. The Association is a highly important one 
and should, as far as possible, receive the support of every practical 
teacher. : 

Teachers’ meetings, whether of town, county, state, or national 
organization, are calculated to exert an awakening interest in the 
cause of education, and to secure progress. Much has been already 
accomplished ; much remains to be done. Let every teacher do 
what he can to aid in giving life and efficiency to these gatherings, and 
thus do his part in carrying forward the great work which is now 
engaging the thoughts and efforts of so many of our best and ablest 
educators. 


“ Education is the twin sister of Liberty and the mortal enemy of 
Tyranny.” 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 


SIncE our last, arrangements, then alluded to, have been completed 
for the editorial management of the Journal during the current year. 
The following gentlemen, having been duly appointed, have consented, 
in the order named, to furnish matter for the first sixteen pages of 
each number of the Journal: 


J. W. Allen, of Norwich, 
H. A Balcam, “ Stamford, 
N. C. Boardman, ‘© =~ New Haven, 


Lucian Burleigh, “ Plainfield, 
TT. W. T. Curtis, “ Hartford, 


C. F. Dowd, “ New Britain, 
1). C. Gilman, “ ~=New Haven, 
E. L. Hart, ‘© - Farmington, 
E. B. Jennings, «¢ New London, 
Henry Sabin, “Naugatuck, 
Elbridge Smith, « Norwich, 


Emory F. Strong, « Bridgeport. : 

Owing to the late hour at which the list of editors was completed, 
we are unable, in the present number, to arrange their names in the 
proper place. It is due to the Editor for this month to say 
that his part was furnished on very short notice, and that the defi- 
ciency in the amount is entirely chargeable to an error on the part of 
the Resident Editor, who, from a misunderstanding on his part, mis” 
informed Mr. Allen as to the amount required. 

Hereafter, the Journal will be arranged in three departments. The 
first will contain the matter furnished by the Editor for the month 3 
the second, the official matter of the State Superintendent; and the . 
third, the department of the Resident Editor. The second depart- 
ment will be filled only when circumstances may require. It is 
hoped that contributions will be sent in as heretofore, and that every 
teacher will feel that he has a personal interest in the prosperity of 
the Journal. There is enough of talent in the profession to make 
this periodical what it should be. Teachers, shall we have your 
support and encouragement? Will you work for us and with us? 


~ 
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“CAN NOT IDO AS I LIKE WITH MY OWN BODY?” 


''~ {Wr earnestly commend the following extract, from Prof. Calthorp’s address 

before the State Teachers’ Association, to our readers. Most of it is from 
& part omitted for want of time. We Shope it will be carefully read, and that 
the truths so beautifully expressed will be remembered.—Res. Ep.] 


HERE some one will say, “Can not I do asI like with my own 
body?” No one will be bold enough to say that he can do as he 
likes with his conscience or his soul. Every one will confess that he 
ought to obey the Divine voice which speaks of Justice through the 
conscience and Religion through the soul. 

Of course, a man very often sins against his conscience and his 
soul; but at any rate he feels very keenly that he ought not to do so, 
and thus acquiesces in the right, as far as his reason is concerned, 
But how many persons really think that they have a right to do as 
they like with their bodies, so long as they do not offend against any 
law of morality. And so people goon doing what they like, and 
let their children do what they like with their bodies, till things have 
got to such a pass that Miss Beecher finds that out of 150 girls, more 
than half had more or less curvature of the spine, and that out of all 
her friends she knows only one healthy lady. 

“ Can not I do as I like with my own body?” To me this sounds 
“flat Atheism, as far as the body is concerned. That man is in a mis- 
erably precarious state who is not aware that he is placed upon the 
earth, not to do as he dikes, but as Heaven wills ; and he is never 
safe, until he knows the laws by which Heaven governs all the parts 
_ of his nature; until he has learnt his duty to his whole self; until he 
gives to Heaven the complete service of Body, Mind, Heart, Con- 
science and Soul. The wise plan, then; for a man, is to find out 
Heaven’s will with regard to his body, and then lovingly to obéy that 
will; and since Heaven wills but the complete and total happiness of 
the whole man, and since obedience to that will brings about happi- 
ness, if man obeys the laws of his body he will find that Heaven’s 
will shall at last coincide with what he likes. | 

For every man likes happiness, though few men know how to obtain 
;t, and fewer still know how to keep the winged guest, if haply a kind 
Providence have sent it to their dwelling. Whence then comes 
happiness? Partial happiness is known to every one, for partial and 
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transient happiness is the result of some partial and transient grati- 
fication of some particular faculty. The lover of music feels pleas- 
ure while he is listening to “link’d sweetness long drawn out.” The 
young lady who loves dancing is happy when she has a good partner 
and the band plays a lively, foot-inspiring measure ; but the lover of 
music would weary if he were to hear it unceasingly, and even the 
dancing young lady would sooner or later get tired, at least if she 
kept dancing two days without stopping ; although I dare not assert 
that even that would tire some of our New York belles—belles who 
would faint at the idea of walking three or four miles, but who will, 
‘nevertheless, dance in a single evening, ur rather evening and morn- 
ing, not three or four, but three or four and twenty miles. Still the 
gist of my argument is, that even she will get tired at last, and then, 
ten to one, she begins to feel dull, to experience a dreadful sense of 
ennui! If she were a philosopher she would understand that dull_ 
ness means, that there are not faculties enough called out in her daily 
life; and the ennui ought to be an infallible sign to her that the exer- 
cise and development of at least one other faculty beside that of 
pirouetting is necessary to her complete happiness. 

Partial happiness, then, consists in the partial gratification of man’s 
nature, of some one or two of his faculties, both the quality and per- 
manence of his happiness increasing as more and nobler faculties 
begin to be developed, and total happiness would ensue from the per- 
fect fulfilment of his manifold nature,—then and then only. 

or happiness leaks out ofa diseased nature as fast as it is poured 
in. It leaks out just at the weakest part; and with regard to the 
special weakness which we are now considering, namely, weakness of 
body, it is easy for any one to call to mind numberless instances of 
this leakage. Many a Christian woman has struggled in vain for 
twenty long years against nervous irritability whom six months of 
gymnastics would have cured. She has prayed many a time and 
often against it, but she has prayed in ignorance, for she knew not 
what part of her nature she was sinning against. 

How many a fretful child, whose temper causes endless grief to the 
mother that loves her, would be rescued, if that mother would only 
step across the way and buy a skipping rope, or a pair of battledores, 
The mother prays many a time and oft, but alas, she prays in igno- 
rance, for she knows not what part of the child’s nature is perpetually 
sinned against and sinning. 

With a diseased body, then, noble emotions, high self-sacrifice in 


. 
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some sublime moment, occasional exaltation of intellect, and more 
than all this, submission to the will of God, may be possible, but a 
true, complete human life, never! The soaring intellect, that would 
rise above the clouds, falls down exhausted in mid career. . The soul 
descends from the heights of prayer, only to enter once more the 


- prison doors, which shut out all noble action, all glorious achievement, 


shut out the possibility of making the prayer a life! 

And yet, in spite of all this, it is certain that the planet upon which 
God has placed us, is absolutely well fitted for the development of the 
human race. The more science investigates, the more wonderful 
seems the adaptation of human nature to the world, in the midst of 
which it dwells; the more refined a man becomes, the more delicate 
his insight into nature, the more satisfied, the more overjoyed is he 
with her exhaustless charms. It is only our folly, our ignorance, our 
sin, which perpetually befools us, and robs us of our inheritance. 

When the great coming race, prophesied of so long, shall at last 
inhabit the earth, they shall see no more glorious stars, no bluer 
atmosphere than we do to-day; the moon sliall pour forth no more 
silver from her bounteous horn; the sun shall lavish his golden rays 
no more freely than he does to-day. But yet the whole world shall 
be unimaginably brighter and more beautiful to that crowning race. 
And why? Because their natures shall be in tune with the outward 
universe. Their eyes and ears, and all their senses, shall be incon- 
ceivably more acute than ours, their bodies shall be perpetual sources 
of joy to them, and their souls shall be awake to knowledge, truth and 
love. 

If our bodily eyes were endowed with magnifying powers equal to 
that of some colossal telescope, how would the dome of heaven expand 
into inconceivable dimensions! ‘The stars would be seen scattered 
along the sky like the sands of the sea-shore. Each bright particular 
star would be magnified a thousand times, seeming vastly larger, yet 
vastly more distant. The whole concave of heaven would appear a 
thousand times larger than it does to our eyes; that is, it would seem 
a, thousand times over more like its real size; though, even then, eyes 
thus grandly gifted would still convey but a feeble impression of the 


-reality of the universe which lies in the bosom of God! 


Now that great race of the future shall have their nature so in tune 
with things, and their spiritual conceptions ‘so enlarged, that the great 
world shall be realized in its vastness so much more vividly than we 


ean conceive of it, that it shall be as if their material eye were gifted 


with the powers of the colossal telescope. 
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Put together the fragments of humanity which we see around us 
to-day, the physical joy in existence of the western hunter; the intel- 
lectual keenness of the man of science; the love for nature of the 
artist or poet; the justice of a Washington; the love for God and 
man ofa Florence Nightingale; and then we shall gain some glimpses 
of the race of the future, which God has willed shall possess the 
planet at last. For assuredly the race is safe, though individuals or 
nations may fade and fail; safe, because God has not built the earth 
in vain; safe, because His long patience shall have its full satisfaction 
at the last! . 

How shall these things be? God shall give this blessing to human 
‘labor, directed by truth and love. From partial and one-sided culti- 
vation of human nature, partial-and one-sided results can alone ensue: 
the commencement of this glorious era will date from the first com- 
plete education of all the manifold nature of man. The grand work 
once inaugurated by the wondrous law of hereditary descent, nature’s 
nobler, and more complete on all sides, will be the heritage of the 
next generation, by virtue of their birth; and so in stately succession 
each generation shall greaten its original powers, and transmit a larger 
inheritance to the generation that succeeds it, till at last the grand 
universe of matter shall put the world of man to shame no longer, but 
man, with God’s image shining through him, shall be seen to be wor- 
thy of the glorious nature in whose bosom he dwells! 

See to it then, educators, that young human nature has its due. 
See to it, that conscience and the soul have their rightful supremacy; 
that intellect and sweet human affection go hand in hand. 

See to it, educators, that these young bodies have their due; learn 
for yourselves numberless manly sports and games, and resolutely 
continue to teach them and practice them yourselves, in the midst of - 
your scholars. Love open air and exercise yourselves, first; this ; 
love will be contagious, and will communicate itself to the young ones 
around you. No atom of true dignity will be lost, and a priceless 
fund of good humor will be gained for yourself, and a mutual good 
feeling will be established for ever between you and your scholars. 
Do this, and we shall no longer hear of schoolmasters becoming old 
men before they are forty, but the schoolmaster shall be known as the 
youngest-looking, heartiest and happiest man in the district. 

Schoolmaster in country village, whose two dollars per diem are 
begrudged and shaved down by some committee of boobies! whose 
lot is, may be, additionally blest, by the privilege of boarding out 
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among the exceedingly willing inhabitants of the district; upon thee 
no foolish word of pity shall fall from lips of mine. Thee, no wise 
man will pity, but rather bid thee be of good cheer, and play the 
man! Witness then, in thy little corner of the great world, for all 
human nature. See thou, that each part has its due, in the little 
flock of which thou art shepherd. Be faithful to thy sacred trust, arid 
eyes yet unborn shall shine with the truth-light which thou didst first 
impart. Yea, generations shall rise up and call thee blessed. By 
thee, the young nerves, and limbs, and brain shall be loved, and pitied, 
and understood. Thou, like another Greatheart, shall shield them 
from ignorance and wrong. ‘To thee, no word of man can matter 
much; whether thou be praised or despised of men, is to thee a small 
thing; for in the calm eventide, when the day’s work is over, thou 
hast ears to listen to the Master’s voice, saying to his servant, “well 
done.” 


REPORT OF MR. GILMAN’S LECTURE BEFORE THE STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Gitman’s subject was the Common Schools of Connecticut, 
as they should be, and his address was intended to be a practical 
statement of the responsibilities which rest upon teachers, school com- 
mittees and the public, with some reference to existing deficiencies, 
and some suggestions for future improvement. 

He began by reviewing the educational progress in Connecticut 
during the last ten years, and showed by a reference to the prize 
essay of Professor Porter, printed just after Mr. Barnard’s return 
from Rhode Island, that most of the suggestions then made, had, in 
whole or in part, been since carried out. From this he derived en- 
couragement that much more may be accomplished in the next ten 
years. . a 

From this he proceeded to take up the present duties of teachers, 
and passing by such points as are often discussed, he urged, first the 
cultivation of a conversational method of instruction. Nothing will 
so soon drive away rote-teaching and rote-learning, as the constant 
effort to make the recitation a conversation. Instead of preventing, 
it will promote accuracy if the teacher is sufficiently careful in cor- 
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recting all loose expressions. The Socratic method of teaching was 
referred to, and a quotation was made from Dr. Arnold to confirm the 
views of the speaker. Secondly, teachers were urged to remember 
that the object of schooling is not so much to communicate facta to the 
young as to direct their intellectual and moral habits. The same 
world is open to the ignorant and the educated man, but the latter 
only knows how to observe, and how to use that which he has ob- 
served. Thirdly, teachers were urged to cultivate, as far as possible, 
in themselves and in their scholars, the love of nature and the habit 
of tracing, in the works of creation, the divinely appointed order. 
Volunteer classes in the elements of natural history, out of school 
hours, were recommended as admirablé means both of recreation and 
more direct improvement. The speaker remarked that, so far as his 
observation went, the best schools in the state had now attained the 
ultimatum of good discipline, so far as the outward conduct of the 
scholars is concerned, and he expressed his belief that an elevation of 
the standard of instruction is imperatively demanded. From this, he 
proceeded to consider the duties of school committees. He said that 
it was time to abandon the idea, everywhere, that cheap teachers are 
the best. School visitors or committees must make up their minds 
that if superior men and women are to train our sons and daughters, 
they must be well paid. The position of the teacher must not only 
be honorable but remunerative. The employment of female teachers 
was referred to as one of the excellent peculiarities of our American 
schools, but the question was raised whether there was not a tendency 
to exclude male teachers on false ground of economy, where their ser- 
vices are really demanded. School visitors were also urged to be 
regular and faithful in their examinations. Good teachers are 
strengthened in their efforts; bad teachers are quickly detected by 
careful examinations, made by the committee, and not in the presence 
of the public. <A written system of examinations, as adopted in the 
schools of New Haven, was strongly recommended as efficient in its 
operations, and economical in its employments of time. 

Mr. Gilman went on to speak of the duties of the public. He 
referred to the necessity of greater system in the organizations, of the 
state. Particularly he spoke of the advantages of consolidated school 
districts, with one board of education, or of school visitors to exercise 
the control. In every manufacturing or agricultural ‘centre, well 
graded schools could thus be economically maintained, while the 
schools remote from the centre might be confined to primary scholars, 
and the inefficient, and almost barbarous plan of keeping little chil- 
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dren and older scholars all in one room, with a teacher so much occu- 
pied as to do nothing thoroughly, might thus be wholly abandoned. — 

He also spoke of the importance of more liberal taxation in support 
of common schools, in the several towns of the state, and the need of 
more liberal appropriations from the state in aid of the Normal School, 
and of Teachers’ Institutes. The value of these establishments is 
now recognized by all considerate men, but their importance would be 
quadrupled if the funds were only doubled. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gilman urged every one to go to work for the 
improvement of schools, without waiting for his neighbor. There is 
work enough for all. The teacher, the committee man, and the non- 
official and citizen, have each a work to accomplish. Let each go 
forward steadily and patiently in this good work, 


‘* Like the star unhasting, 
Like the star unceasing,” 


and wise results will speedily be attained. 


‘For the Conn. Common School Journal. 


THE TEACHER'S EYE. 


Ir was after school at night, and a group of little ones had gath- 
ered as usual around my chair, for a little chat, and afterward to 
“kiss the teacher good night.” Soon the face of little Lizzie W— 
was turned toward mine, half-shyly, half-lovingly, as she said, “I 
wish you would always look just as you did this afternoon. You did 
look so sweet out of your eyes.” “When Lizzie?” “Why! when 
we did so well, and made you so happy.” “So you thought I was 
happy from the look in my eyes, did you ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said Mary R——.. “We always know when we 
grieve you, because your eyes look down, and then sometimes I think 
you don’t love us, because when we look at you or speak to you, you 
don’t see us or speak to us, and your eyes are looking way off.” 
“And Miss E » said Ellen M , blushing as she spoke, “ we 
girls all talked about it when we were out at recess, how sad you look 
when we are naughty, and how beautiful and good you look, and how 
happy you seem when we do right, and we all said we would try to 
be good, and make you love us always.” 
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A few more innocent, endearing words, a cheerful good night 
greeting, and they left the school-room. But their words did not 
depart so speedily. The murmur of their voices rang in my ear. 
With what a painful consciousness did I remember Mary ’s re- 
mark that my “eyes sometimes looked way off.” 

Had my mind indeed ever been so pre-occupied and entirely with- 
drawn from the duty of the present moment in the school-room, that 
my scholars had perceived it? What a lesson those words brought 
me, one which I shall not soon forget. 

My mind recalled those words of Cowper : 


‘* His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Played on his lips, and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity and love. ° 

If e’er it chanced, as sometimes chance it must, 
That one among so many overleaped 

The limits of control, his gentle eye 

Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke.” 


Teachers too often forget the power of the eye. If we used this 
power as we might, should we not have greater ability to fix the at- 
tention, to restore the ill-natured to good humor, to quell the first ri- 
sings of insubordination, which first reveals itself by means of the 
quick, fiery glance? We have all had the opportunity to visit school- 
rooms where more effect was produced by the quick, suggestive glance 
of the teacher, than by many words from the lips of another. Even 
now, I can call to mind various occasions when I have seen the pu- 
pils in one of the most celebrated institutions of our State, almost 
electrified by the presence of one of its instructors, who possessed 
this power in a high degree, without the utterance of a single syllable. 

Let us think of this, and never fail to bestow a glance of commen- 
dation when it is worthily earned, to let the eye glisten with sympa- 
thy when it is needed, or withhold the stern glance of deserved re- 
buke, which may work a greater change than harsh words, and add 
strength and effect to our discipline. | J. G. E. 


A man out West, who insisted on a degree of education, in candi- - 
dates for office, equal to his own, declined voting for one man on the 
ground that he “ would not vote for a man that spelled Congress with 
a small k—it should always be a large one !” 


e 
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STORIES FOR YOUTH. 
HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


A TRAVELER who was passing over the Alps, was overtaken by a 
snow-storm at the top of a high mountain. The cold became intense. 
The air was thick with sleet, and the piercing wind seemed to pene- 
trate into his bones. Still the traveler, for a time, struggled on. 
But at last his limbs were quite benumbed—a heavy drowsiness began 
to creep over him—his feet almost refused to move; and he lay down 
on the snow to give way to that fatal sleep, which is the last stage of 
extreme cold, and from which he would certainly never have waked 
up again in this world. Just at that moment he saw another poor 
traveler coming up along the road; the unhappy man seemed to be, 
if possible, even in a worse condition than himself. For he, too, could 
scarcely move; all his powers were frozen and he appeared just on 
the point to die. : 

When he saw this poor man, the traveler, who was just going to 
— lie down to sleep, made a great effort. He roused himself up, and 
he crawled, for he was scarcely able to walk, to bis fellow-sufferer. 

He took his hands into his own, and tried to warm them. He 
chafed his temples; he rubbed his feet; he applied friction to his 
body. And all the time he spoke checring words in his ear, and 
tried to comfort him. | 

As he did this, the dying man began to revive; his powers were 
restored, and he felt able to go forward. But this was not all; for 
his kind benefactor, too, was recovered by the efforts he had made to 
save his friend. The exertion of rubbing made the blood circulate 
again in his own body. He grew warm by trying to warm the other. 
His drowsiness went off; he no longer wished to sleep, his limbs re- 
turned again to their proper force, and the two travelers went on 
their way together, happy, and congratulating one another on their 
escape. : 

Soon the snow-storm passed away; the mountain was crossed, and 
they reached their homes in safety. 

If you feel your heart cold toward others, and your soul almost 
perishing, try to do something which may help another soul to life, 
and make his heart glad; and you will often find it the best way to 
warm, and restore, and gladden your own. 
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WASHINGTON’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


In 1755, Washington, then a young man, twenty-two years of age, 
was stationed with his regiment at Alexandria. At this time an 
election for public officers took place, and the contest between the 
candidates became close and exciting. A dispute took place between 
Mr. Payne and Washington, in which the latter (an occurrence very 
uncommon with him) became excited, and said something which gave 
Mr. Payne so much offense that he knocked Washington down. In- 
stead of flying into a passion, and sending Payne a challenge to fight 
a duel, as was expected, Washington, upon mature reflection, finding 
he had been the aggressor, resolved to ask pardon of Mr. Payne on 
the morrow. Accordingly he met Mr. Payne the next day, and ex. 
tended his hand in a friendly manner; “ Mr. Payne,” said he, “to 
err is nature; to rectify error is glory. I find I was wrong yester- 
day, but I wish to be right to-day. You had some satisfaction yes- 
terday, and if you think that was sufficient, here is my hand, let us 
be friends.” It is hardly necessary to state that ever afterward 
they were so. 


I WAS ONCE YOUNG. 


It is an excellent thing for ail who are engaged in giving instruc- 
tion to young people, frequently to call to mind what they were them- 
selves when young. This practice is one which is most likely to 
impart patience and forbearance, and to correct unreasonable expecta- 
tions. At one period of my life, when instructing two or three young 
people to write, I found them, as I thought, unusually stupid. I hap- 
pened about this time to look over the contents of an old copy-book 
written by me when I was a boy. The thick up-strokes, the crooked 
down-strokes, the awkward joinings of the letters, and the blots in 
the book, made me completely ashamed of myself; and I could at 
the moment have hurled the book into the fire. The worse, however, 
I thought of myself, the better I thought of my backward scholars, 
I was cured of my unreasonable expectations, and became in future, 
doubly patient and forbearing. In teaching youth, remember that 
you once were young and in reproving their youthful errors endeavor 
to call to mind your own.—Selected. 
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MORAL TONE OF A SCHOOL. 


TuHE value of a school, after all, does not depend on the branches 
of learning that are studied in it—no, nor upon the amount of relig- 
ious instruction given in it—so much as upon the life that 7s lived in 
tt. Unhappily for many of those who write and speak about educa- 
tion, this is atruth of which the whole force can be comprehended by 
none but those who are spending days and years of their lives within 
the four walls of a school. ; 

Once in a report addressed to your Lordships, I endeavored to 
explain to them what I meant when I spoke to them of the moral 
tone of the schools. Six years have passed since the Report was 
written, and I can not say that I find it easier now than I did then, to 
define exactly wherein this most subtle quality of the school resides. 
But this I know, that the longer one lives in a school, or rather the 
more one’s life is spent in passing through a great variety of schools, 
the more sensitive one becomes to this their most important character- 
istic. Spend an hour or two in one school, and you feel all the while as a 
man feels who is confronted for some time by a bad countenance- 
Go into another and all is right and healthy again, and even before 
you inquire what branches of education are there taught, you are con- 
vinced that it can not but be well for children to spend their days in so 
bright and wholesome an atmosphere. Whatever be the value or 
direction of the intellectual teaching, there is heart and love and 
healthy moral influence at work, and therein lies the real education 
on which the after-man or after-woman depends. It is surely this 
_ that Milton had in view when he said that the end of education was 
“to repair the ruins of our first parents, by regaining to know God 
aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be 
like Him.”—Rev. J. P. Norris, H. M. Inspector of Schools. 


TRIVIAL SORROWS. 


“Don’r break my string! You’re dragging off my string! O! step 
off my string! Don’t break it!” cried a little boy on Canal street, to- 
day, as a man carrying parcels moved along, with his foot entangled 
in a few yards of twine, one end of which was attached to a small 
kite. With a careless smile, the man passed on unheeding. 

“Don’t break my string! O, don’t!”—-The pleading tones were 
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piteous. The man who can recklessly or wantonly violate the rights 
ofa child and disregard its agony, if it be caused by only ruin 
threatened to a bit of twine, is unworthy of the name of human being 
—we would mark him as a monster, a demon. A child’s agony is 
agony—no matter what causes it. 

Heartless man! were you ever a child? Did a child’s agony ever 
come over you like a flood—aye a flood of sorrow? and, instead of 
comfort and relief, did: you meet derision? Then, you felt the 
cruelty, the diabolism of such as mocked your bitter, bitter woe 
because its source was trivial. Superior intelligences, the disembod- 
ied from earth, might thus regard your manly sorrow, were they no 
wiser or kinder than you are; yet, are not your trials and griefs as 
real to you as those of a demi-god might be to him? 

Man—if you are one—don’t break the child’s string again; break 
your stony heart, rather. Aye, it were better that a millstone were 
hanged about your neck, and you were drowned in the depths of the 
sea, than that you should offend one of these little ones. Torture 
men, if you must; for they can defend and indemnify themselves, 
but never, never injure or vex a child.—Life Illustrated. 


THE LOVE OF HOME. 


Ir is only the shallow-minded pretenders who make either distin- 
guished origin a matter of personal merit or obscure origin & 
matter of personal reproach. A man, who is not ashamed of himself 
need not be ashamed of his early condition. It did happen to me to 
be born in a log cabin, raised among the snow drifts of New Hamp- 
shire, at a period so early that when the smoke first rose from its 
rude chimney and curled over the frozen hilla, there was no similar 
evidence of a white man’s habitation between it and the settlements 
on the river Canada. Its remains still exist. I makeit n annua 
visit. Icarry my children to it, and teach them the hardships en- 
dured by the generations before them. I love to dwell on the 
tender recollections, the kindred ties, the early affections, and the 
narration and incidents which mingle with all I know of this 
primitive family abode. I weep to think that none of those who 
inhabited it are among the living; and if I fail in affectionate vener- 
ation for him who raised it, and defended it against savage violence 
and destruction, cherished all domestic comforts beneath its roof, and 
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through the fire and blood of seven years’ revolutionary war, shrank 
from no toil, no sacrifice, tosave his country and to raise his children 
to a condition better than his own, may my name and the name of 
my posterity be blotted from the memory of mankind. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 


A LESSON FOR LIFE. 


A CHILD went forth into a mountain ravine, and while wandering 
there he called aloud to break the loneliness, and heard a voice which 
called to himin the same tone. He called again, and, as he thought 
the voice again mocked him. Flushed with anger, he rushed to find 
the boy who insulted him, but could not find one. He then called 
out to him in anger, and with all abusive epithets; all which were 
faithfully returned to him. Choked with rage, the child ran to his 
mother, and complained that a boy had abused and insulted him with 
many vile words. But the mother took her child by the hand and 
said, “ My child, these names were but the echo of thine own voice, 
Whatever thou didst call was returned to thee from the hillside. 
Hadst thou called out pleasant words, pleasant words had returned 
to thee. Let this be thy lesson through life. The world will be the 
echo of thine own spirit. Treat thy fellows with unkindness, and 
they will answer with unkindness ; with love, and thou shalt have 
Jove. Send forth sunshine from thy spirit, and thou shalt never 
have a clouded day ; carry about a vindictive spirit, and even in the 
flowers shall lurk curses. Thou shalt receive ever what thou givest, 
and that alone.” Always is that child in the mountain-passes of life 
for every reader is that child.— Selected. 


LEARN ALL YOU CAN. 


SomeEBopy has given the following excellent advice, which is 
worthy of being treasured up by everybody: 

“ Never omit any opportunity to learn all you can. Sir Walter Scott 
said, even in a stage coach he always found somebody to tell him 
something he did not know before. Conversation is generally more 
useful than books for the purposes of knowledge. It is, therefore, a 
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mistake to be morose or silent, when you are among persons whom 
you think ignorant ; for a sociability on your part will draw them out 
and they will be able to teach you something, no matter how ordinary 
their employment. Indeed, some of the most sagacious remarks are 
made by persons of this description, respecting their particular pur- 
suit. 

“ Hugh Miller, the famous Scotch geologist, owes not a little to the 
fame of observation, made when he was a journeyman stone-mason, 
and worked in a quarry. Socrates well said that there is but one 
good whichis knowledge, and but one evil, which is ignorance. Every 
grain of sand helps to make the heap. A gold-digger takes the small- 
est nuggets, and is not fool enough to throw them away because he 
hopes to find a huge lump sometime. So, in acquiring knowledge, we 
should never despise an opportunity, however unpromising. If there 
is 2 moment’s leisure, spend it over a good or instructive talking with 
the first person you meet.”—Hducational Herald. 


THE TEACHER’S DUTIES. 


HAVE you considered how great a thing it is to‘be a teacher, and 
to stand at the fountain whence springs the source of man’s useful- 
ness ? and have you thought how easy for you to drop into that foun- 
tain ingredients that shall embitter or sweeten the whole current of 
life even where it is broadest and strongest? When the people of 
Israel complained to the prophet of the bitterness of the waters of 
their land, he only went to the springs and put in a little handful of 
salt ; and all the waters as they flowed forth were thereafter sweet 
and pure. So the teacher stands at the place where bubbles up the 
stream of all influence, and he can throw in silently and surely the 
salt of good principles, which shall make the waters go with healing 
wherever they wander. Oh, beware, then what you say, and what 
you do. Make honesty your rule, and fidelity your practice —R. I. 
Schoolmaster. 


A young lady, in a far off State, was asked by the friend to whom 
she had warmly commended the new book she had just been reading» 
whether it was prose or poetry? “Neither,” was the reply; “it is 
plain reading—right straight along.” 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Hartrorp.—We are under obligations to Hon. Francis Gillette, 
Acting School Visitor of this city, for kind attentions in visiting the 
South Grammar school, under the charge of Mr. Harris. There 
are ten or twelve departments, and the general industry, attention 
and order of the pupils, and the neatness of the rooms and halls, 
gave the clearest evidence of fidelity and efficiency on the part of 
Mr. Harris and his assistants. The school-yard is one of the most 
ample and pleasant we have seen. | 

We also visited the Orphan school, now under the care of Miss 
E. Loomis, and were much pleased with its appearance. 

The Hartford schools and, teachers are highly favored in having 
for Acting Visitor a gentleman who is so much and so wisely devoted 
to their good. 


Saaron.—An afternoon and evening spent in this town convinced 
us that the cause of Common Schools had some warm friends who 
were laboring for the true good of schools, but, as elsewhere, there is 
a lack of parental interest. Our thanks are due to Messrs. Chaffee, 
Kelly and Woodward, of the Board of Visitors, for special attentions. 


Farts Virtace.—At this enterprising village a neat and com- 
modious school-house has been erected within a year. It is situated 
on high ground, commanding an extensive and delightful prospect. 
We found a very pleasant school under the charge of Miss Hinman. 


-SALISBURY.—On the borders of one of the finest oak groves we 
ever saw we found a very intelligent and well managed school, kept 
by Mr. E. Lewis Moore, a graduate of the Normal School. Mr. M. 
possesses much of the true spirit of the teacher, and the ready and 
‘accurate answers of his pupils gave evidence’ of thorough teaching. 
If the people of this beautiful village would enlarge their school-house 
and establish a school of two grades, they would take a step in the 
right direction, and secure the most gratifying results. The true in- 
terests of the youth call for such a school and, we doubt not, it will 
soon be provided. Our special thanks are due to Messrs. Moore 
and Clapp, and Rev. Mr. Tuttle, for their kind attentions. 

At Lakeville we fouud a new and well-furnished house, and a 
pleasant school, under the charge of Miss Elliot. 


NorFro._kx.—The school at the centre district is in a very comfort- 
able and well-located house, and well instructed by Miss Gaylord. 
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The pupils were mostly quite young, and not so prompt and constant 
in their attendance as the good of the school requires. In the Rev. 
Mr. Eldredge and R. Stillman, Esq., the schools have earnest and 
judicious friends, and from the large gathering at the church on the 
afternoon of our visit, we infer that the friends of education in this 
town are numerous. 


J. W. Tuck, EsQ.—This gentleman, formerly of New Britain, but 
more recently of Boston, has abandoned teaching after a most suc- 
cessful experience of 14 years. He will bear with him, in his new 
employment, the best wishes of numerous friends in this State. His 
present post-office address is Roxbury. 


New Britain Hien Scooot AssociaTion.—During the year 
this Association, composed of the present and past members of the 
New Britain High School, was organised for the purpose of forming a 
sort of annual re-union of school-mates. The first gathering took 
place on Wednesday, the 21st of July. On this occasion an inter- 
esting historical account of the school was given. by Rev. Mr. Rock- 
well; an address by Mr. Gilman H. Tucker, a former member of the 
school,—now a member of Dartmouth College, and a poem by Miss 
Mary E. Bassett, of New Britain. Mr. Tucker’s address was ex- 
ceedingly well written and appropriate, and given with fine effect. 
The poem was a highly creditable affair, giving evidence of unusual 
talent at versification. The occasion was one of much interest to 
the friends of the school. We should not omit to say that some su- 
perior singing was given by a quartette club. Mr. Hibbard, the 
President of the Association, discharged his duties very acceptably, 
and all things passed off to general acceptance. 


TEAcHERS’ InstituTE.—The Institute for New Haven County 
will be held at Fair Haven, commencing Monday evening, Sept. 6, 
and continuing through the Friday following. In our next we shall 
announce the times and places for the other Institutes. 


NorMAL ScHoo.t.—The next term of this school will commence 
Aug. 11, and continue 8 weeks. Those wishing to attend should 
- make early application to Hon David N. Camp, New Britain. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—The twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of this Association will be held at Norwich on the 
17th, 18th, and 19th. inst. 

The following will be the order of exercises : 


Tuespay, 17th of August. 
At 2 o’clock, P. M., organization and opening addresses. 
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At 3 o’clock, P. M., introductory address by Barnas Sears, D. D., 
of Providence. 
At 8 o’clock, P. M., lecture by Rev. J. P. Gulliver, of Norwich. 


WEDNESDAY, 17th. 


At 9 o’clock, A M., discussion. Subject—The Education of the 
sexes together in Public Schools. 

At 11 o’clock, A. M., discussion. Subject—Free Schools. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., lecture by B. W. Putnam, Esq., of Boston. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., lecture by Prof. Porter, of Union College. 


TuHurspDay, 19th. 
At 9 o'clock, A. M., discussion. Subject—Does high education 
tend to degrade labor ? 
At 11 o’clock, A. M., lecture by Prof. S. R. Calthorpe, of Bridge- 


port. ; 
At 8 o’clock, P. M., lecture by T. W. Valentine, Esq., of Brook- 


_ lyn, N. Y. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., an address by the President, to be followed 
by brief addresses from members of the Institute and others. | 

Free accommodations will be provided by the citizens of Norwich 
for ladies who attend. 

Boston, July 19th. JOHN KNEELAND, Secretary. 


Tue NaTIonat TEAcHERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold its first an- 
nual meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 11th, 12th and 13th inst. 


BOOKS. 


Books are the voices of the distant and the dead. Books are the 
true levelers. They give to all who will faithfully use them the 
society and the presence of the best and the greatest of our race. 
No matter how poor I am; no matter though the prosperous of my 
own time will not enter my obscure dwelling. If learned men and poets 
take up their abode under my roof—if Milton will cross my thresh- 
old to sing to me of Paradise; and Shakspeare opens to me the 
worlds of imagination, and the workings of the human heart; and 
Franklin enrich me with his practical wisdom—I shall not pine for 
want of intellectual companionship, and I may become a cultivated 
man, though excluded from what is called the best society in the 
place I live.—orth and South. 
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A Practica, GuipE TO ENG.Lisn PronunciaTion: For the use of Schools. 
By Edward J. Stearns, A. M. 12 mo. 135 pp. Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston. 


Thisis a hand-book of pronunciation, prepared expressly for use in Common 
and High Schools, but also adapted to the use of the solitary student, reader or 
speaker. 

The author gives his own views of pronunciation, the principles by which he 
has been governed in the preparation of this work, and the authorities followed, 
and a hundred or more of rules and directions, each accompanied by numerous 
examples of words whose proper syllabification, accentuation and pronunciation 
come within their scope. Then follows an alphabetical list of five thousand 
words, which from the ignorance or carelessness of speakers are very generally 
mispronounced. These are divided into syllables, and their correct pronunciation 
indicated by signs and references to the rules before given. 

This hand-book is accompanied by an alphabetical recitation list, containing the 
five thousand words bound separately, without mark or note, from which the 
pupil, having studied his lesson in the other, is to recite, by reading these correctly. 

There is great need of such a work in our schools. Children or men, the per- 
sons are few who habitually pronounce with accuracy and elegance each of the 
words occurring on an ordinary page of well written English; and unmistakable 
barbarisms of spcech are only too common among intelligent and cultivated peo- 
ple. Of course, if one would ever pronounce a language with ease and precision, 
he must accustom himsclf to do so; it must be his constant habit. Long and 
careful practice only will secure any such result ; and if the practice be commenced 
in childhood‘it will never be a burden, but rather a graceful and pleasing, though 
unconsciously worn ornament. 

All may not entirely agree with the author of the book before us as to the prin- 
ciples laid down, or their special application; but it seems to us the best produc- 
tion of its kind with which we have met. 

By its use, familiarity with the forms and sounds of a large number of words 
will be acquired, dogmatically, by the child, itis true; but the design is, “ to train 
him, as far as may be, in the way he should go, expecting him, when come to 
years of (literary) discretion, to weigh authorities and judge for himself.” 

The book will have a valuc as a language book. Whether it is especially used 
as such or not, the pupil can not help becoming familiar with the construction of its 
words, and he may easily be led out, or will eventually go for himself, to find the 
meaning and uses of many of them, by which process they will become to him 
living things. 

We cordially recommend this work to the examination of teachers and scholars, 
believing that few are so faultless or so reckless in the use of their momer tongue 
as to be incapable of change for the better. 


Eulogy on the late Prof. E. A. Andrews, LU. D., delivered in New Britain, May 
19th, 1858, by Hubbard Winslow. 


We have received a very neat pamphlet of 50 pp., having the above title. It 
is a most fitting and truthful tribute to the memory of a truly great and worthy 
man. We listened to the eulogy with the deepest interest ; we have read it with 
quite as much. We shall, in our next, give one or two extracts which will tend 
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to show our readers how one man was able to accomplish so much for the advance- 
ment of learning. 


Third Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the New Jersey State Normal 
School, for the year ending Feb. 9th, 1858. 56 pp. 


This Report represents the Normal School as a flourishing and constantly 
progressive institution. During the five terms of the school’s existence, the 
attendance has been as follows : 


First term, - : - - 44 
Second “ - - - > - 69 
Third “~ - - - - - 87 
Fourth ‘ - - - - - 90 
Fifth “  - - - - - 120 


The number of teachers employed is 19, being nearly three times as many as 
are employed in the Connecticut Normal School. With such liberal provisions on 
the part of the Legislature, and with so much encouragement on the partof friends 
of education, there is nothing to prevent this institution from becoming one of the 
highest order. Prof. Phelps, the Principal, is eminently fitted for his post, and 
devotes his entire energies tothe improvement of the school. The building in 
which the school is held is a model of its kind, and an honor to the state. 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of the State of 
Maine. 1857. 


We are under obligations to the Hon Mark H. Dunnell, the active and efficient 
Superintendent of the Schools of Maine, for this document of 144 pp. It is filled 
with valuable information and sound advice, and its circulation must do good. 
We gather the following from the statistical tables: 


Number of towns in thestate, - - - - 391 
Number of districts, - - - - - 4,102. 
Number of children between 4 and 21 years, - - 240,764 
Number of male teachers, - - - - - 2,777 
Number of female teachers, - - - - 4,356 
Average length of all the schools, in weeks, - - 20 
Amount of money raised by tax for support of schools, 401,603 
Amount paid for School Superintendency, - - 13,089 


The efforts of the Superintendent seem to be very judicious and in the right 
direction, and his earnest and sensible views must commend themselves to the 
minds of the people and result in the true elevation of the common schools of the 
State. 


THe TeacuHers’ Guipe: An Elementary Drawing System, arranged from 


many years’ experience in teaching. By Louis Bail. Illustrated by numerous 
patterns. 


We have examined this little book and the 128 cards accompanying it, with 
more than ordinary satisfaction. Prof. Bail is a most thorough and successful 
teacher. He has no sympathy with that class of impostors who pretend to teach 
drawing in some ten or twelve short lessons. His views and his plan are more in 
accordance with common sense. He believes that careful and continued training 
and practice are essential to the hand and the eye. These cards are prepared with 
this understanding, and we think they are just the thing for beginners. The little 
book and cards will be sent, postage paid, to any part of the United States for 
one dollar. Address Prof. Louis Bail, New Haven, Ct. 


¢ 
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MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 


Tue plan of a system of military discipline and drill for the public 
school, is a practical one; for whatever smacks of the soldier is fully 
appreciated by boys. Who has not watched them enjoying them- 
selves in playing “trainers,” and noticed the zest with which they 
performed the various evolutions their imitation or fancy suggested ? 

If, then, this love of the soldiers’ duty exists, as it were, inherent in 
the young, surely it may be turned to good account in their training. 
Why may they not have the soldier’s courage and fortitude to fight 
the great battle of life resolutely and nobly? Surely it seems but 
just. Let us, however, consider what are some of the advantages of 
the system which recommend it to our consideration. 

Obedience is the first duty of the soldier. This is imperative, 
There must be a prompt and ready compliance with the very word 
of command. Is not obedience the first law of the school room? Is 
it not the cardinal virtue of every citizen and every Christian? True 
there is a disregard for law, and a disrespect for the makers of law, 
And this arises, in a great measure, from the teachings of Young 
America. He is as good as any one, and from this premise he draws 
his own conclusions, that he is therefore bound to obey none. Not so 
with the soldier. While he distinctly recognizes the equality of the 
“ Declaration,” he also acknowledges the foundation of that true Inde- 
pendence, that there must be law and therefore obedience. We 
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argue then that habits of obedience will therefore result from a wise 
military discipline ; that it will correct all headstrong impetuosity, but 
at the same time in no wise injure a spirit of true independence and 
originality of character. By this discipline, duties which would oth- 
erwise be unpalatable, are discharged with a hearty relish. 

There are other commendations for this system, aside from obedi- 
ence. Order, system, promptness, and faithfulness, are among the 
qualities of a good soldier; they are habits that may easily be ob- 
tained by a soldier’s duties and a soldier’s discipline. These are 
habits, essential to every station in life. The school trains the young 
to these stations, therefore it belongs to it te cultivate these qualities. 
They may be best cultivated under this system, and therefore this is 
the system for the school. 

Another advantage which we shall point out, and one of paramount 
importance is, that it serves to give a full and perfect development to 
the physical powers. 

Strengthening the body is necessary not only for its own sake, but 
indispensable as a means of invigorating the mind. <A regular daily 
drill is systematic physical culture, and that too of the best poseible 
-eharacter. 

- The erect manly forms of those who are students where this is 
practised, the glowing faces, and graceful movements, are enough in 
themselves to recommend the subject, aside from its other merits. 

By military drill, we may assure our pupils of a strong mind in 

a sound body when they pass from school to the out-doors of life, to 
face its sunshine and buffet its storms. 

We believe that no mode of exercise so develops the vital energy. ~ 
It has no bowing of the body, no cramping the seat of life, no languor 
of form, no listless rest, no shrinking from unused limbs; all is erect, 
expanded, fresh and graceful. 

Another incident of the system for future use, is that we may thus 
prepare for the duties which patriotism may demand of a citizen sol- 
dier. ‘Thus while attending to private pursuits, we are contributing 
to public security. Having no large standing army, the public 
strength rests on the capacity of citizens becoming soldiers promptly, 
in emergency. Precisely in the spirit of the constitution, which 
secures the right of bearing arms, we would teach him to use them, 
and render them effective in combination. | 

Our citizens are all soldiers; but the habit of command, like all 
habits, requires time and experience; and by this system it is time 
gaved. 
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We would by no means foster a warlike or marauding spirit ; no 
toleration of war, but as an evil which we can not always avoid. We 
say in the name of Him, whose advent was heralded by “ Peace, 
good will to men,” and who is no less the God of battles, never wear 
a weapon, save to defend life, or vindicate public rights by State or 
National authority. We would teach, that the best patriot is the one 
best prepared to fulfill every duty as a citizen under the flag of our 
country ; in war as well as peace, if war be a stern necessity. 

One objection may perhaps arise in the minds of some, viz., that 
the drill will interfere with the daily routine of studies. This is not 
necessary. It may very well be limited to play hours, thus securing 
to the pupils a pleasant and profitable amusement, at the same time 
guarding them against the too frequent evils of the play ground. 
pi; Musketa are not absolutely essential, There are many good sub- 
stitutes in shape of wooden guns, lances, &c., that can be procured at 
a very small expense. 

But one objection more will we now consider, viz., that the teacher 
is ignorant of military evolutions. ‘This may be easily overcome. 
For there is some one in every community who does understand 
them; and such are always ready to give instruction. Besides, there 
are many systems of tactics fully illustrated and demonstrated. With 
a little energy this difficulty will readily disappear. We will, how- 
ever, reserve for another article the methods for promoting the intro- 
duction of military discipline into our public schools. 

3. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Tue Primary School lies at the very foundation of our system of 
education. And yet, teachers of inexperience, and of very inferior 
attainments, are often employed in them. There can be no more 
grievous error than this. 

If sound wisdom, and nice discrimination are ever essential requi- 
sites in a teacher, they are in the instructor of the primary school. 

The custom of making these, schools for practice, instead of PRAC- 
TICAL SCHOOLS, is the result of the mammon worship of these latter 
days. For itis a fact, that primary teachers, are poorest paid; while 
it is equally true, that their position, is the most important, their labor, 
the most arduous. 

We well know that the influences and teachings of our early vcars 
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stamped themselves most indelibly upon the mind. How many 
scenes and lessons of those early days do we remember, while the 
instructions of a later period are forgotten. 

How many there are whose first impressions were those of sin and 
misery, and how were the fetters riveted upon them, from which all 
time could scarce set them free. The stream of life, polluted at the 
fountain, ever shows the foulness of its origin, throughout all its di- 
verging course. How much of the vice and crime that so mars our 
joy and disgraces our race, is due to early influences! How many 
seeds of virtue, sown in the garden of the youthful heart,—which, 
though they seem to have fallen unheeded,—have sprung up as it 
were in a night, to bloom forever in perennial beauty. “Who has 
not heard of reprobate sons, after years of prodigality and vice, stop- 
ped short in their course, by remembrances of scenes of innocence and 
peace, in which a mother’s reproving look or gentle voice bore a part.* 

Such then being the influence of early impressions, it must seem 
obvious, that the primary school ought to be estimated upon sound 
principles. The young receive here their most lasting school impres- 
sions. Hrre they form habits that will be the basis of all their future 
life. The ancients, recognized the principle of the oft quoted but 
greatly abused proverb, “as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” For, 
as Quintilian says, they employed “even for elementary schools, the 
most skillful teachers.” And that these elementary schools answered 
to our primary schools, is evident from the context,in which he al- 
ludes to the best'methods of alphabetical instruction. 

If any children of our schools must suffer from the incompetency 
of a teacher, let it not be the little ones. Let their first lessons be 
those of truth. Let them be guided into paths of knowledge by 
pleasant ways. 

Let the teacher realize, that the whole future life of his pupils, de- 
pends upon the habits formed, and the principles inculcated in the 
primary school. : 

Let committees remember the wise counsel of Penn, to the guar- 
dians of his children. “Let their learning be liberal; spare no cost; 
for by such parsimony all is lost that is saved.” 

Laying aside these general considerations, let us pass to a more 
practical view of our subject, viz, How can we best discharge our 
duty, as teachers of the young ? 

ist. We must recognize in them three distinct, yet dependent na- 


* Norton’s Sermons on Influence after Death. 
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tures, requiring a harmonious development, viz. The Physical, 
Moral and Intellectual. 

“A sound mind in a sound body” is the wise sentiment of Juvena’, 
and is what we should “work for, pray for.” 

A great and radical defect exists in our system of public instruc- 
tion; viz., that of educating the mind at the expense of the body: as 
though intellectual culture was the universal panacea for all the ills 
of iguorance. 

Such a system as this can only result in the most lamentable effects: 

“Physical education,” said Aristotle, “is r1xst in order of time? 
next follows cultivation of the desires; and lastly scientific culture; 
yet, for the sake of recreation, alternation should be practiced.” “A 
healthy and well cultivated soul in a sound body,” was the ideal for 
which he strove. It was the testimony of Alexander the Great, that 
next to his father, Aristotle stood first in his affections. “'To the former’ 
he says, “I owe the blessings of life. To the latter, the blessings of a 
good life.” 

Lycurgus acknowledging the necessity of this first step of instrue- 
tion, expressly commended it to his eountrymen, in his legislations. 

Aristophanes thus points out the evils, attending the neglect of this 
culture during his time. 

‘Behold these blessings all reversed, 
A pallid cheek, 

Shrunk shoulders, chest contracted, sapless limbs, 
A mind debased.”’ 

Modern educators also, have followed in the same channel. Locke 
begins his work, entitled “Thoughts concerning the Education of 
Children,” with the principle, “Sana mens én corpore sanos.” We 
might extend our list of those, who have thus taken a right view of 
education, to almost any length. It will suffice any teacher to com. 
pare the intelleetual and physical development of the cadets of the 
United States Military Academy, with the students of any literary 
college. The conclusion will prove inevitable. We are training the 
mind at the expense of the body. The former is endeavoring to in- 
crease, while the latter continues to decrease. What is the value of 
mental strength combined with the suffering of an enfeebled body ? 

Most important are these considerations, to the primary school 
teachers. Their pupils are to have laid the foundation of a physical, 
as well as intellectual culture. 

They are at the period of growth of body, as well as mind. Rec- 
ognizing this fact, no one will be so cruel as to confine his pupils to 
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stiff and rigid positions, for any length of time: He will not compel 
them to gaze with vacant eye on pages they cannot comprehend. He 
will not oblige them to disobey the laws of Nature in obeying him ;— 
but will so arrange his various exercises, that play and study may 
-both combine to render them cheerful and happy. Variety is the 
spice of life ;—the soul of the life of children. 

The teacher should remember, that 


“< Slow pass our days in childhood,— 
Every day seems like a century.” —Bryant. 


Physical exercise should have its due portion of time, in the daily 
routine of school life. Marching, Motion, Singing, Calisthenics and 
Gymnastics are indispensable, both for the health and happiness of 
the child. “ Give the children time to play : encourage them to play: 
help them to play.” 

Another remark, upon the culture of a cheerful disposition, may 
not be out of place here. There are many who check all the out- 
gushings of enthusiasm and happiness manifested im the school-room. 
Many who frown down a smile here, as though the place was most 
holy ground; and that holiness was inconsistent with joyousness. 
Such a spirit as this is most pernicious in its effects. Most debasing 
in its character. Blight not the joy of children, by such heartless 
tyranny. But enter with your whole soul into their happiness, and 
win them to your desire by touching sympathetic chords in their 
hearts. 

My fellow teachers, let me entreat you to study wisely upon these 
points. And not to study only, but to act. So “act, act in the living 
Present, Heart within, and God o’erhead.” Then will your labors be 
crowned with enduring success; and your name lovingly cherished 
by a people wise, and well. 

The next Principle in Primary Instruction, to which we shall al- 
lude, is Moral Training. We do not mean by this, that the teacher 
ought to read lectures upon Ethics, to his pupils. This would be 
simply absurd. But the child should be taught the difference between 
right and wrong, from his own conscience. Or in other words, by 
the Principle of Egotistic Education, or the drawing out process, 
Pestalozzi labored so assiduously to introduce. He should be éed to 
act from motives which may safely be the rule of his life. 

This should be a means, and a powerful one it is, for governing the 
pupil. But, it should be used with judgment. Fear is a poorer mo- 
tive than love. The child should be taught to love God, and not to 
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fear Him; or in other words, to be afraid of Him, for there is a 
difference between a holy fear, and childish dread. By this we mean 
that a child should never have the word of God used to frighten him 
to obedience. But rather the loving kindness of the gentle Saviour 


should lead him to love obedience. The true idea of Moral Education — 


it seems to us, is two fold. First, in a negative, and secondly, in a 
positive view. By means of negative training, children are to be 
shielded from the influences and temptations of evil. To this end it 
is necessary that they be constantly employed; either with their 
books or some pleasant and profitable amusement. Hence, it is im- 
perative upon the teacher to supervise their play, as well as their les- 
sons. By this means they may be prevented from many vices, and 
directed to virtue and godly living. The great portion of this nega- 
tive training, rests with the parent. But the teacher must remember, 
that while the children are under his care, he stands in the parent’s 
stead ; and is responsible for their habits formed while in his hands. 
The evils he has to combat are superior to those of the parent in 
proportion to the number of his pupils. ‘Therefore he must ever be 
Vigilant, ever watchful; instant in season, to warn, rebuke, and in- 
struct. : 

Positive Education of the moral faculties, must aim at training the 
young to good habits, in all respects. And here the teacher must 
begin with fixed and determined principles. It belongs to him to 
know and appreciate the character of his pupils. To govern them 
wisely and well. Thus, by his firm, yet gentle manner, to gain their 
confidence, and merit their respect. Jules are easily given. But a 
certain degree of native talent is necessary to carry them out. 

The teacher should have as few laws, commands, and prohibitions 
as possible ; but these few, should be irrevocable. Or if they are to 
be altered, or abrogated, it should be done with as much ceremony 
as at their institution. No rule should ever be allowed to become an~ 
obsolete statute, for which there is no respect. Upon these considera- 
tions it is evident that no rule should be prescribed, without candid 
reflection. Rules for conduct should be given in plain and concise 
terms,—and no flattery, or other mixed motive, be used to derogate 
from their authority, while endeavoring to secure obedience. Pun- 
ishment should not always follow disobedience. But when it does, it 
should be shown that it proceeds from a desire to benefit the child. 
No trace of austerity should remain when it has been given, but the 
teacher should be as kind and gentle as before. 

Moral Lessons should come tn regular order, in the routine of ex- 
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ercises. This we regard as a matter of the first importance. On the 
question of regular order, the following precept of an eminent divine 
on the subject of daily prayer, we deem applicable. ‘“ He who prays 
not at stated times, will soon omit all prayer. He who prays only at 


- stated times, will make but poor progress heavenward.” 


In accordance with this, we would have simple moral lessons pre- 
sented to the child each day. 

As an example of these lessons, suppose we desire to cultivate a 
spirit of disinterestedness and self-denial. Let such an one as the 
following be given. You say to the children, If a nice present was 
to be given to one of three children, would each be anxious to have 
another get it for himself? How should each do? In this way, we 
may cultivate all the motives and virtues of life. 

We cannot, of course, in such an article as this, develope all our 
ideas upon these topics. If we succeed in quickening thought upon 
them, our end will be attained. | 

We must now turn our attention to what is considered the peculiar 
province of the school-room, viz., Intellectual Culture. In ‘enter- 
ing upon the discussion of this subject, we are aware that it admits of 
two sides, viz., the Practical and Philosophical. This, however, not 
from the nature of the subject itself, but from the nature of public 
opinion. Parents are too fond of precocious children. They love to 
boast of their literary attainments, and “show them off” to a circle 
of admiring (?) friends. The teacher who best promotes this end, 
gains a good reputation, and therefore a good living, But woe to his 
reward from those same children, should they live to reap the fruits 
of the seed he sowed. Woe to his reward from the Author of those 
Laws, he despised. 

We would premise that intellectual culture, means the culture of 
the mind ; and that the simple learning of words, fails in promoting 
the required end. Intellectual culture must be intelligent culture, 
must awaken faculties of the mind, to act, not merely as they are 
acted upon, but from an innate life within, which will create, as well 
as be created. 

It is not only what we teach, but also how we teach, that is of great 
importance. There is a natural order in which the faculties are de- 
veloped. First of all are the senses, The senses of seeing and hear- 
ing, demand our first attention, inasmuch as upon a proper cultivation 
of these, depends much of the success of the primary school. 

The pupil should be taught to distinguish form, size and color. 
This may be done in various ways. Object lessons will form an im- 
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portant part of this tuition. ‘The pupil should be taught to observe 
various objects, and then to describe them. By this latter lesson 
many things will be learned, not the least important of which, is the 
proper use of language. For the better promotion of this last, there 
is an important auxiliary, which at the same time may be made the 
vehicle for communicating a moral lesson. It is what we term Nar- 
ratives by teacher. These can be given to the whole school, or toa 
particular class; and then the pupils be required to tell what they 
can remember of them. 

The cultivation of the sense of hearing can probably best be culti- 
vated by music. We deem this as most important, both for the par- 
ticular use to which we have referred, and also as a recreation and 
discipline. | 

The child now having learned to distinguish form, color and sound, 
having the faculties of observation cultivated, and his language stript 
of the senseless jargon of the nursery, is prepared to learn the 

Alphabet. 

I do not say that the method we propose is the best. But it has 
at least two things to recommend it. It is a common sense method. 
It has produced good results. The method is as follows. 

The class is before us—each one has aslate and pencil. We place 
the letter 0 upon the blackboard. The class talk with us about its 
shape; they will recognize it again. We now with a pointer run 
over its outline ; they trace it with their pencils in the air. Now they 
make it upon their slates. We examine their characters, and with 
words of approval cheer them. We now send them to the black- 
board to make the letter. Next give them the sound. Let all sound 
it; let each do the same; and thus we impress upon their minds the 
form and sound of this one letter. We next take g, then d, and 
finally we place a picture of a dog upon the board, and then the word 
dog. Now the three letters are known by sight and sound, and in 
pronouncing them, d-o-g is the result. This they know; because so 
it sounds, and so the picture warrants them in believing. ‘Therefore 
those three characters mean something. And now they will be 
delighted to talk about dogs. In this way all the letters may be 
learned, by their form and power; next comes their names. This is 
of minor importance ; but may be easily learned, now that they are 
acquainted with the things themselves. The various words they have 
learned may be written upon the board, and as they pronounce one 
after another, an agreeable surprise will be to them, when they find 
that these words convey an idea, or form a sentence. Thus we see, 
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that all words thus learned should be real words, and not merely 
sounds. (It would be a wise thing for text-book makers, to remem- * 
ber what is the definition of a word, in compiling their spelling-books 
and primers. ) 

Thus the pupil is advanced from the alphabet to the reader. We 
can not dwell upon this point longer and will only suggest that every 
word over which they pass, should be intelligently understood. For 
a method of teaching the definitions, we refer our readers to an ex- 
tract from the Hon. Mr. Philbrick’s report, in the July number of 
‘the JOURNAL. | | 

We must pass to the consideration of Arithmetic or Number. 

We must, in presenting this subject to the pupil, bear in mind that 
he does not possess the power of abstraction. The idea of number 
should be conveyed to him by means of blocks, the numeral frame, or 
any visible objects. Thus he may be taught to count, having 
learned the value of numbers and their names. When these are 
understood, the characters which represent the numbers may bq 
Jearned, and thus the alphabet of arithmetic is understood. 

The process of Addition is now explained as being a more expe- 
ditious way than counting, being however illustrated with objects. 

Multiplication will naturally follow as being a short way of adding. 

So with Subtraction and then Division. 

In this way he may be thoroughly drilled in the elementary princi- 
ples of numbers. 

Geography is another branch of instruction for the primary school. 
This study should also begin with a reference to visible objects. The 
teacher may begin at the school room or the play ground. The 
teacher may take a class to some part of the play ground, or when 
this is the highway, to that, and pointing out the principal objects, 
make an outline of the scene on a slate, designating by proper signs 
the chief objects which they see. The pupils are all this time talking 
over and calling the names of the objects as the teacher points them 
out. They now pass to the school room. The plan is transferred to 
the blackboard by the teacher, and from thence copied by the pupils 
on their slates. They are then told that this isa map. The points 
of compass are pointed out, and directions of the various objects 
taught. The pupils may extend their map at pleasure, until the 
whole neighborhood or district is thus mapped out. 

_ A map of the town, of the county, and of the state, may then form 
the subject of various lessons. This, with familiar talks concerning 
the shape of the earth, &c., together with the definitions of the simple 
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technical terms learned in some such intelligent manner, will form 
quite an extensive course of geography for the primary schools. 

Drawing should be made an exercise from the very first in the 
primary school. It cultivates the hand and the eye. It serves asa 
most profitable amusement, and in a great measure defeats idleness. 

We have thus imperfectly sketched the requirements of the pri- 
mary school. The duties of a primary teacher are thus summed up 
by the Honorable State Superintendent. 

“ The formation of correct habits ; order, neatness, regularity. The 
cultivation of good manners, kindness, gentleness and love; the instill- 
ing of right principles, purity, regard for truth and right.” 

Let the teacher ponder well the deep responsibilities his office 
involves. Let him reflect that to him is committed, in a great degree, 
the future destinies of immortal beings, fresh from the ‘hands of their 
Creator, and entering upon a career of existence which is to know no 
termination. Above all, let him be deeply impressed with the reflec- 
tion, that during the rapidly fleeting years of childhood, the great 
work of education is going on with an impulse that can not be re- 
strained; that while the body is progressing to maturity, the moral 
and intellectual faculties are constantly participating in all the influ- 
ences daily and hourly presented by the external world ; and that, 
with or without the instruction which it is his duty to communicate, 
results of infinite moment to the future welfare and prosperity of the 
beings confided to his care will be attained. 

The task of teaching the young is no small one. But the reward 
is commensurate with the labor. The child of to-day is the man of 
to-morrow. ‘The vacant place we leave, he fills. And while our 
ashes mingle with those of former gencrations, our pupils gather round 
our resting-place to water its memorial flowers with tears of gratitude. 
May the noble band of instructors live in the loving remembrance of 
future generations ; and life’s lessons completed, receive the approba- 
tion of the Great Teacher, whose “ well done,” is the entrance-word 
to the Temple of Celestial Wisdom. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE DISTRICT SCHOOL OF THE PAST 
AND PRESENT. 


In the good old days of our ‘ pilgrim sires,” 
The palmy days of hickory fires, 

When labor yoked man’s sturdy will, 

And cared but little for the quill: 


On rugged height or barren field, 

Which no increase of grain might yield, 
With roughened board, unsquared by rule, 
Arose the district village school. 


Within were gathered every age, 

From infancy to manhood’s stage, 

To learn to spell, to read and sew,’ 

And things that yankees ought to know. 


To bow or “‘ curchy ” when they came, 
And when they went to do the same, 

To sit with folded arms and stare, 
While “ Teacher” made a solemn prayer ; 


Then in a screaming tone to say— 
The spelling lesson for the day, 

To read how old men pelted thieves, 
In Webster’s classic knowledge leaves. 


To cipher on a greasy slate, 

And if perchance a dullard pate, 

To catch the ruler as it flew, 

And wear its badge of black and blue. 


Then went the boys in open air, 
Their lungs to fill and breeches tear ; 
Ten minutes gone, the ruler’s knell 
The time for ‘* Jography ” would tell. 


In went the boys, out came the girls, 
With braided hair or tangled curls, 

A rope they skipped or played at school, 
*Till window-sill was rapped by rule. 


At twelve the scholars were dismissed, 
And pretty girls were caught and kissed, 
As from a rusty iron nail 

They took the shining dinner-pail. 


The bread and cheese and nut-cakes flew, 
Like thistle-down or drop of dew ; 

Then “ tag” or “ snap-up” was the cry, 
While shouts of frolic filled the sky. 
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The ‘*nooning”’ over, ** Teacher ’came, 
And everything went on the same, 
Except the prayer was made at night 
After a talk of ‘* wrong and right.” 


Then hied each urchin on his way, 
Save sons of mischief caught at play, 
Who then were taught by simple rule, 
The birchen law of district school. 


So passed the winter term away ; 
The teacher had his starveling pay, 
Which scarce sufficed to pay his bills, 
For ink and paper, pencils, quills. 


Afield then went each farmer’s son, 
To toil till harvesting was done; 
The younglings were still sent to school, 
e . ”? 
Where some “ great girl” assumed the rule. 


She, like the master, ** boarded round,” 
Soine smiled upon her, others frown’d, 
Half scared she went the district through, 
Never receiving half her due. 


Now Reason came with steady tread, 
While wrinkled Folly bowed her head, 
And ancient Custom yielded sway, 
On fair Reform’s inang’ral day. 


Then to their work the District came, 
And built a school-house worth the name, 
Airy and light, with seats whose backs— 
Were more like chairs and less like racks: 


For such the *‘ benches” I must say— : 
In our forefather’s ‘‘ golden day” ! 

A smoothened slab and rough at that, 

With desk unfit for dog or cat: 


Yet notwithstanding, I confess— 

There were a few men; more or less, 
Who thus contrived to pave the way 

To Fame, which lives undimmed to-day. 


All honor to each glorious name, 
Undying be their wreath of fame ; 
Yet ’twas not slab or desk or rule, 
That lit those stars of district school. 


*T was Genius, which no power can quell, 
Almighty in its magic spell, 

O’erleaping every bond and tie, 

To claim affinity on high. 
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Go on ye Builders of the Mind, 
God-like reward your hand shall find, 
Great virtues, noble deeds be shown, 
By those whom ye as pupils own. 


And Learners, see that ye prepare— 

To battle with life’s daily care, 

To conquer weakness, serve the right, 
And spread abroad pure Wisdoun’s light. 


i * 24% 2% 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


In the publication of the school laws gn the last number of the 
Journal, the following act was inadvertently omitted. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
An Act in alteration of an Act entitled ** An Act in addition to and in alteration 
of an Act concerning Education,” passed May Session, A. D. 1856. 
| ‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 


That so much of the proviso contained in the first section, chapter third, of 
the act to which this is in addition, as provides that no district shall be divided 
so that either part thereof shall contain less than forty persons between the ages 
of four and sixteen years, be and the same is hereby repealed; provided, that 
no district shall be divided, or in any way altered, unless by the consent of said 
district, first had and obtained, at a meeting of said district, legally warned 
and held for that purpose; provided further, that this act shall not be so con- 
stfued as to authorize any new district to be formed which shall contain less 
than forty persons betwecn the ages of four and sixteen years. 

Approved, June 17, 1858. 


The particular official duties required of school officers, for the 
month of September, are as follows : 

The district committees are required, on or before the 30th of this 
month, to make a written report to the board of school visitors of the 
town, which shall state the length of each school term; the amount of 
money received from various sources, and how expended ; the number 
of children of each sex attending school, and the average attendance 
of each sex ; the number of pupils over sixteen years of age; the num- 
ber of male and female teachers, the length of time employed and the 
wages of each; the different branches taught. in the school, the number 
of pupils in each branch ; the number of public examinations, lectures, 
visits, and by whom. aan 
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Blanks for the collection of these statistics were forwarded to the 
acting school visitors early in the year, to be by them distributed to 
the district committees. 

It will be remembered, that the annual district meetings must be 
called in the month of September. In the absence of the district 
committee, it becomes the duty of the clerks to call these meetings. 

It will be noticed that the law of 1858, makes it necessary for those 
districts which collect tuition upon the scholar, to fix the rate to be 
paid before the commencement of a term of schooling. 

The Acting School Visitors are to make a full annual report of the 
condition of the common schools of the towns where they act, and of 
all the important facts concerning the same, to the Superintendent of 
Common Schools, on or before the first day of October, and also to 
prepare an abstract of such report to be read at the annual meeting 
of the town. - 

I would respectfulty request the visitors, in their reports for the 
present year, to speak of the results of the school system where the 
schools are free, especially where a tax is assessed on the property 
for the annual support of schools, also of the influence of the State 
Normal School upon the schools of their respective towns, and upon 
the qualifications of teachers generally. 

Teachers’ Institutes are to be held in 81x counties this autumn. J 
shall be happy to meet school officers at any of these institutes, to 
confer with them upon the best means for advancing the interests of 
education and improving common schools. 

Danip N. Camp, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


For the Common School Journal. 
POOR SPELLING. 


By SamMvExu J. WHITON. 


SPELLING is almost universally conceded to be a subject of great 
importance, yet, willing as we are to acknowledge its merits, we are 
often prone to neglect it for studies which are fancied to be of a 
“higher” order. It seems to be a prevalent feeling among many 
teachers, that to attend to the minor details of spelling, is rather 
beneath their dignity. They are willing, perhaps, to teach it to their 
pupils, (or rather pretend to teach it;) but as for themselves, they 
prefer “some higher field of learning.” Botany, Chemistry, and. 
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Geology, they think, are high sounding names compared with poor 
plain “spelling ;” and so these with “the languages,” (all but our 
own,) are eagerly pursued, and scarce a thought is bestowed on the 
orthography of English words. Now these studies are all very good 
in their places, but should never be allowed to supersede those ele. 
mentary branches which naturally belong to the Common Schools 
and without a good knowledge of which, no person can truly be said 
to be well educated. 

It may flatter our pride, perhaps, to be able to classify plants and 
minerals, to read Latin, and talk French; and yet if we can do all 
this, and cannot spell our own language correctly, we ought surely to 
blush for our ignorance. Learning the higher branches, so called, 
without learning to spell, reminds one of a “ house built on the sand.” 
Surely, as firm a foundation ia necessary in education, as in construct- 
ing a house. Why should it not be considered as high an honor to 
be a good speller, as to be a good botanist, a good chemist, or a good 
linguist ? ° 

The number of persons who fail in spelling, considering the time 
that has always been devoted to that branch in our schools, is very 
great. Only a very small proportion of the mass of the people,— 
to their shame be it said,—are what can be termed good spellers. 
This fact is abundantly proved by their letters and other writings, 
which are often strangely distorted by astonishing, and before un- 
heard-of combinations of the English alphabet. Much ingenuity is 
often evinced in mutilating the simplest words. An abundance - 
of such instances,—many of them ridiculous,—might be cited. 
Some letters of this character are well worth preserving for re-peru- 
sal whea in a melancholy mood. 

A few instances, taken at random, may not here come amiss.—A 
merchant, in making out a receipted bill, enumerates “ six bushels of 
hotes ”—meaning oats. A lady, writing to a friend, speaks of her 
“ parller flore,” and her “farther,” and closes with “ except this,” é&c. 
and truly some of it needed excepting. Another letter-writer talks 
of “sutch” and “ mutch,” while he uses little i’s with prodigal pro- 
fusion. 

But cases of poor spelling are by no means confined to private life, 
We see it often exemplified in public notices. A Constable, not long 
since, warned an elector’s meeting for the purpose of casting votes 
for “ Govinor and Lieutenant Govinor.” Even that honored person- 
age, the “ Deestrick Committy,” as he styled himself,—of 
District, warned “all the inhabitance ” to assemble at school-meeting, 
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and further interspersed his notice with sundry glaring attacks on 
Webster, “too numerous to mention.” Another committee “hearby 
notyfied” all the “ scollers ” in a certain district, when the winter school 
would commence. And so we might go on, enumerating a score of 
cases of similar import; but almost every teacher, doubtless, has seen 
a sufficient number of ‘practical illustrations’ of this character, to 
serve as a warning. 

This extended prevalence of bad spelling is owing, in a great de- 
gree, to a wrong method of teaching. It has heretofore been ably 
shown in the columns of the Journal that writing is the most proper 
method of teaching spelling. These branches are so intimately con- 
nected that they may, in some respects, be called one. Jn almost all 
the practical affairs of life, they go hand in hand. We can spell 
without writing, but we cannot write without spelling. Many per- 
sons who are tolerable good spellers after the old-fashioned method, 
make but a poor appearance on paper. They can spell the words 
orally, perhaps; but somehow they often fail to write down the cor- 
rect letters in their proper places. This would not be the case if the 
eye, as well as the ear, was trained to detect errors. In fact, almost 
every thing tends to prove that spelling lessons should be written, — 
at least by those pupils who are sufficiently advanced. It may be 
well to spell orally sometimes, but the written method should predom- 
inate. 

In very many of our schools, at the present day, spelling is sadly 
neglected among the older pupils. Jt seems to be considered as a 
sort of matter-of-course thing, to be got rid of as easily as possible, 
Who has not seen the “second class ”—that useful appendage of 
every school—called out to spell. The “manners” being hastily 
performed, words fly backward and forward with amazing rapidity, 
the first syllable of one often infringing on the last of another, and 
sometimes entirely annihilating it. If the lesson chances to be in 
an easy table, like “ladder,” the last sylable is often clipped of its 
full complement of letters, and “ d-r-ders” mingles freely in the con. 
fusion of sounds; but the teacher, scarcely noticing it, is only bent on 
hurrying through with the excrcise. The spelling of the first class 
is often entirely omitted, or performed in an equally unprofitable 
manner. The older pupils in such schools often feel, like some teach- 
ers, that spelling is a something very useful in its place, but entirely 
inapplicable to them. | 

On teachers, in a great degree, rests the duty of dissipatmg these 
false ideas of spelling. Let the work be commenced at home. Leb 
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us first instill into our own minds correct ideas of the importance of 
this branch ; and then exert our influence in its behalf. Let us strive 
fo teach it to our pupils, as ¢¢ should be taught, so that it may become an 
interesting as well as profitable study. Let us make our practice 
conform to our theory. We should remember that common-place 
sentences and straggling ideas, as well as brilliant thoughts and 
weighty truths, lose much of their force unless clothed in well-spelt 
language. Let us, then, whatever else may be our attainments, 
LEARN TO SPELL. 
Westrorp, Conn., July 30th, 1858. 


For the Common School Journal. 
DRAWING A USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL ART. 

THERE is in this country a very general and serious misapprehen- 
sion of the use and objects of drawing. The manner in which draw- 
ing is commonly taught, and the drawing books in general use, tend 
to foster and confirm this error. Judging from the results generally 
seen, it can not be surprising that a large class believe drawing to be 
but a pleasant diversion. And this does not arise from any peculiar 
obtuseness on their part, or from ignorance upon other subjects. Such 
persons regard the study of drawing in school, as many good farmers 
regard flowers in the garden; very pleasant and desirable things in 
themselves, but not to be thought of unless there is abundant room 
and time for potatoes and pumpkins. In one sense drawing is truly 
the flower and ornament of the school room, even as music is its soft- 
est breath and fragrance; but as the fruit trees produce blooms as 
well as fruit,—indeed, it is useless to expect the fruit unless the bloom 
precedes it,—so there is another meaning to drawing, apart from its 
beauty. As it is vain to expect advancement in purely scientific pur- 
suits, unless the mind in childhood and youth is trained with reference 
to such advancement, or prepared to enter successfully upon it, so it 
is vain to expect scientific mechanics and artists, unless the mind be 
at an early period prepared with reference to these pursuits. It is 
wonderful that the practical American talent has not sooner grasped 
this idea. | 

To yourselves, Teachers, especially belongs the work of informing 
the public mind upon this (to them) rather obscure subject; and you 
have no cause for despondency, for its claims are so apparent that the 
dullest can not fail to perceive them if properly presented. But asa 
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Jirst step toward informing the public, teachers must inform them- 
selves—and here the great difficulty lies. Some teachers there are 
unworthy members of our profession, who resort to teaching only as 
an easier means of obtaining a livelihood than the performance of 
manual labor ; such teachers are not expected to pursue any study 
that is not absolutely required, and can not be relied upon to introduce 
any new branch of instruction, however useful, which is supposed to 
add to their labors. I believe it to be true of drawing more especially 
than of any other study, that its attractiveness, and consequent use- 
fulness and success, depend upon the intelligent efforts of the teach- 
ers. The reason is obvious: most of our text-books are definite and 
distinct; if a child errs, he is corrected—by the book; but if in draw- 
ing the child errs, he must be corrected by his teacher ;—a drawing- 
book may guide, instruct, but it can not correct him, You will per- 
ceive from this fact, that drawing cultivates the mind of both teacher 
and pupil in a manner which no other study can do. There is noth- 
ing to fall back upon but yourself; your own taste and comparison 
must decide. It is for this reason, that however vast the experience 
of the teacher may have been in the instruction of the primary ele- 
ments of drawing, these exercises must continue a source of interest 
and improvement to himself; while the elements of other studies are 
likely to become tedious and monotonous. 

I have endeavored to consider the wants of teachers; I know their 
duties are often onerous and always wearisome; but I believe that 
they will reap a full reward for their labors in the introduction of 
drawing into school, in the increased life, diversity and cheerfulness 
it will bring. I have endeavored, Teachers, to furnish you witha 
concise system, not burdened with many tedious words, with a plan 
so simple and practical, that you can not fail to apply it successfully. 
You will often be asked by those who have no notion of the use of 
drawing but “ picture making,” “ Do you wish to educate a nation of 
artists?” We do not; but we confidently expect that some of the 
many who receive instruction in drawing, being endowed by nature 
with God’s great gift of genius, will follow the highest department of 
art as a profession; but we with equal confidence expect to implant 
in the minds of all a love of the beautiful, and the ability to create it 
on the farm, and in the workshop ; to give to all the power of trans- 
ferring the form of any object in art or nature to paper; and also to 
give visible representation to the beautiful conceptions of their own 
brain. We certainly shall prepare the student for future success in 
architecture, machinery, engineering, &c., &c. Why have we no 
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Polytechnic school in Connecticut, and in many other states? Sim- 
ply because we have not the material of which to form them. Yale 
College is ready to provide such a school whenever sufficient patron- 
age can be received to warrant it. Many young men would be glad 
to choose one of the professions just named, for which there is at pres- 
ent a great demand in this country. Had the hand and eye been 
trained in childhood, they would now have been able to apply the 
practical knowledge in the formation of designs. 

But without this training, however fertile the imagination or vast 
the scientific knowledge, it is impossible to give accurate visible ex- 
pression to the creations of the brain. 

But it does not follow that the child should become a professional 
man for the reason that he has been instructed in drawing; any man 
of taste should possess a knowledge of drawing, and to success in the - 
mechanics, it is quite indispensable. We might with as good reason 
argue that a man should not study geography, because he is not ex- 
pected to travel the wide world over; neither grammar, because it is 
not presumed he will become proficient in belles-lettres—as that he 
shall not learn to draw, because it is not believed he will excel in art. 
Every child should be educated with the presumption that he may 
reach the highest eminence it is possible for man to attain. If he 
fails to reach the highest attainable stand-point, he will rise much 
higher, and be much more useful and happy in all his relations, than 
he would have become without this knowledge. Do not mistake my 
meaning. J do not mean that you should ever keep the child’s eye 
turned toward the pinnacle of fame, and, as with a goad, spur him 
upward. No; constantly ask yourself what course of treatment and 
study will best fit the child for the common duties and a common sta- 
tion in life; what will make him more kind, patient and faithful; 
what will render him most intelligent and skillful in the ordinary 
occupations of life. Follow these suggestions, and you are most 
effectually educating him for the highest station in life, should he pos- 
sess talent and energy to attain it. I have spoken only of intellectual 
nstruction; but do not suspect me of undervaluing the high moral 
influences that should encircle the school room with an atmosphere 
of love and beauty. 

You hardly know how much the moral tone of the child may be 
improved by simply drawing a beautiful tree ; he views the swaying 
branches, studies the light and shade, till his whole soul is filled with 
joy and beauty, and he exclaims, “ How good, how kind is God, to 
create such beauty for our happiness.” By cultivating in the child 
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the sense of beauty, you are a co-worker with God, interpreting to 
the child the vast book He has spread out before the children of men. 
Deem not this a mean or distasteful task, but the highest, noblest 
work of man on earth. BalIL. 


For the Journal. 
MY SCHOOL. 


HERE we are—teacher and pupils! Here in this new, airy, cheer- 
ful room, whose walls are during the summer months to re-echo the 
voices of the children of the primary department of this school. 

Here they are! Twenty, thirty—yes, forty-nine in number. Forty- 
nine pair of sparkling eyes, ready ears, busy feet and hands. Forty- 
nine little beaming faces, expressive and variously beautiful. Forty- 
nine innocent, affectionate, happy, fun-loving, mischief-making little 
rogues ! 

What shall J ever do with them? How rule without severity the 
eager, restless band? 

How ascertain the peculiar kind of treatment best adapted to the 
wants of each ? : 

How learn in the first place their several names? So many 
Marys, Williams, Annies and Johns—so many whose name ought to 
be Mary or William, but who unfortunately are called Peggy, Peter» 
Bridget or Pat—are here assembled, that for the first day I must 
become a learner in good earnest. 

I commence systematically—register the names of the first row, 
commit them to memory ; then take another row, and so on. 

I have soon mastered my lesson, yet somehow, when I speak re- 
provingly to roguish little Peter, a pair of great honest black eyes in 
the further corner of the room are turned wonderingly to mine, and 
the real Peter innocently answers, “ What, marm ? ” 

Susie jumps up in the wrong place, and Katie, instead of being the 
little, sunny-haired cherub on the front row, proves a sun-burnt daugh- 
ter of Erin. Somehow the names will get mixed. 

The first and second days pass—I hardly know how. Every mo- 
ment is occupied—every power of the mind taxed in arranging, 
classifying, systematizing and reducing to practice my plan of opera- 
tions. The children are wide awake. I find I havea “real live” 
school. 
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No need of rousing their active little minds or waking up dormant 
sensibilities. 

I tell them a short story, and they listen with ears and eyes. I 
make a few marks on the blackboard, and quickly they are busily at 
work trying to reproduce them on their slates, while I gain time to 
think of what comes next. 

I devise plan after plan of preventing mischief, hoping to be spared 
the necessity of birchen cures. 

As the weeks glide by, I find myself strangely and increasingly 
interested in my char.. 

Mine is the task, not “to unlearn them what they have learned 
amiss,”—not to uproot settled habits or contend against preyjudice— 
but to mould their fresh plastic minds and hearts into such form that 
they can never entirely lose the impress of my hand. 

On their part, they are exerting on me an influence wholly irre- 
sistible. | 

It is with a strange feeling of delight that I listen to the mingled 
sounds of their merry voices, as, having obtained permission, they 
bound away to a place we call the back parlor of our school grounds. 
It is a spot of adjoining land that seems to have been made on pur- 
pose for their sports, rather than the sheep-pasture for which it is 
used. Large flat rocks—shrub oaks and. various other shrubs— 
wild flowers—tall trees with their cooling shade—a smooth grass- 
plat—in full view of a beautiful pond on one side, and half the village 
on the other—these, with various unmentioned charms, render this 
place of daily resort, an almost perfect paradise to their young imag- 
inations. I love occasionally to mingle with them here; to gather 
wild flowers; to stand on the high bank of the pond, with some half 
dozen eager little beings clinging to my dress, to whom I point out 
the islands with which the pond is dotted, and the bays, gulfs, capes 
and peninsulas with which the shore is indented. 

They need no long, dry, book definition to fix these things in their 
memories. 

When the faithful monitor at the bell-rope gives warning, I fave to 
watch their nimble feet as eagerly they strive for the honor of being 
Jirst at the school-house. 

They rarely come without their offering of flowers for the teacher’s 
desk, and a single blossom or twig of fresh green leaves to DcanTy to 
their seats. 

Their little slates are covered with sketches of leaves and flowers. 
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Itis truly surprising to behold the ease with which the eye and hand 
of early childhood may be trained. 

The leaves and flowers soon wither. Unless I keep strict watch, 
they are neglected, and our school-room becomes a litter-ary place in 
a literal sense. By a little care, however, this is prevented. At the 
first stréke of the next recess bell, each gathers up his little store, 
and the faded leaves, having performed their mission, are carried out, 
to be consigned to forgetfulness. 

Oh! ’tis indeed delightful to watch the budding of these fadeless 
human flowers, and to prevent rank and noisome wecds from taking 
root in our little heart-garden. 

No school can compare with the primary in this respect. 

True, there are thorns among the roses that I daily gather, and 
clouds often obscure my sunlight. 

The quick impulses of childhood are not always of the right kind, 
nor are all, even of my cherished band, what can truly be called 
lovable children. 

Harsh, discordant sounds sometimes disturb the harmony of the 
play-ground sports, and sour looks often disfigure the little faces that 
gather in the school-room. 

Some little brains are exceedingly stupid, and it is often a weary 
task to patiently control those who too plainly illustrate the need of 
home training. As in every situation in life, weariness and trials 
often make sad the brow ; yet not for the wealth of California would I 
part with the rich treasures of love and happiness gathered during 
these few months of labor. 

Others may seek for what they call Azgher stations. I ask no 
higher privilege, no purer joy, than to be permitted to exert the influ- 
ence that may be exerted by the successful teacher of the primary 
school. | G. G. 


For the Common School Journal. 


COURTESY TO OUR PUPILS. 


NotuHine tends to smooth the rough points in life so much as 
courtesy to each other. At home, in the marts of business, the board- 
ing-house, on the highways of travel, wherever men meet, how the 
little acts of courtesy, trifling in themselves, sweeten their intercourse 
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warm into a friendly glow the kindliness of the heart, and make them 
more as God willed they should be, one great united family. 

We all know how much more agreeable they are who are never 
forgetful of the comfort of those around them, prefering others to 
themselves,—who receive a favor done them with a grateful smile, or 
word of acknowledgment, in place of a that-is-what-you-olght-to-do 
manner. Nor is it alone in our meetings with our fellow-men, where 
these things should be observed. There is one place where they are 
often totally overlooked ; where the pleasant “ Thank you,” the grate- 
ful smile, the reference to a kindness, is seldom given. That place is 
the school-room. Accustomed to requiring and receiving exact obe- 
-dience, swaying the sceptre of absolute monarchy over a miniature 
realm, we are too apt to forget the man in the ruler. 

No favor, however trifling, that we receive from our pupils, should 
remain unacknowledged. The loan of some article, which is any- 
where but close at hand when wanted; an errand which some willing 
little fellow has run to do for us; many similar things are often 
passed by, without a word, or look even, of thankfulness in return. 

Children are imitative beings. If you do not believe it, peep 
through the key-hole into the play-room of some little miss, and unob- 
served by her. See how she goes through all the routine of house- 
keeping, just as she has seen her motherdo. My word for it you can 
learn very much the way in which the mother performs her household 
duties, by observing the child. Watch a company of children on the 
play-ground, and see how their elders are represented. They do as 
father does, as mother does, aye, and as teacher does too. If we are 
kind, and courteous, and polite in our intercourse with them, they 
will be so, not only to us, but to others, and habits of courtesy will be 
acquired which will go with them through life. Our every-day man- 
ner teaches more than scores of lectures would. 

The writer well remembers a gentleman, who taught successfully 
for a long term of years, until death called him to another world, 
whose scholars were always noticed for their gentlemanly and lady- 
like deportment. Some one asked Mr. § , “ How often he gave 
his scholars lectures upon politeness.” “ Lectures upon politeness,” 
replied the gentleman, “never.” “ But how comes it that your pupils 
are always proverbial for their polite manners? One would think 
they had been taught by a Chesterfield ; I supposed you spent a large 
share of your time in training them upon the subject.” “ The secret,” 
replied Mr. S , “is this; I always treat them with the same 
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politeness I would the President, if I was with him ; I never gave them 
any lesson but my example upon the subject.” 

Lessons occasionally, not in dry, prosaic style, but in some enter- 
taining manner, upon politeness, may be of use; but let the pupils 
see it exemplified in your every-day intercourse, and your lectures will 
not long be necessary. Observe in the school-room the same courtesy 
you would in the drawing-room, and you will soon see your pupils 
practicing the same, not only to you, but with their schoolmates, and 


all with whom they associate. 
| H. M. A. LEE. 
VERNON Depot. 


For the Common School Journal. 


TO TEACHERS AND FOR TEACHERS. 


WHILE attending a Teachers’ Institute a year or two since, I was 
induced to subscribe for the Common School Journal. Previous to 
doing so I thought, as many Connecticut teachers now think, that it 
was simply “throwing away my money.” Since that time I have 
been @ constant and attentive reader of its columns, and although 
many ideas have been gathered therefrom which are truly practical, 
T have often wondered why some of its numerous correspondents do 
not give their readers a brief account, at least, of the manner in which 
they conduct their schools during the day. Tell us how you open 
and close your schools ; how you prevent communication ; how you 
excite your pupils to study, and how you manage to please and em- 
ploy the youngest. Give us your order of exercises and rules for 
conducting recitations; in short, let us know your whole manner of 
proceeding. If such questions as these, and numerous others equally 
interesting, were discussed in the Journal’s columns, much valuable 
information would be imparted ; besides, the discussion of such topics 
would soon convince many teachers that the Journal was intended for 
their special benefit, consequently such an increase of subscription 
would soon take place, that we should hear no more about attending 
the “obsequies of the Journal,” as we have heard from year to year 
at Teachers’ Institutes, and State Associations. 

Now that teachers have been asked to give their methods of pro- 
ceeding in school, I will state mine as briefly as possible, hoping that 
some one will criticise it in every point if disagreed with, or wrong. 
My school-room is opened at precisely ten minutes previous to nine 
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and half past one. By so doing, all the noise which usually prevails 
before commencing is avoided. As soon as the pupils enter the room 
they take their accustomed seats, and are not allowed to leave them, 
but are allowed the privilege of communication. During these few 
_- moments, the pupils have plenty of time to ask about their lessons, 
and obtain all the necessary information. As soon as the time to com- 
mence arrives, all communication ceases, and the roll is called by 
numbers, -which is preferable to calling by name. Then follow the 
devotional exercises, which are always accompanied by singing. 
The older pupils recite in mathematics, after which the younger ones 
read. At the expiration of the first hour a whispering recess of two 
or three minutes occurs, which gives the older an opportunity to ob- 
tain assistance, and serves to rest the younger. The recess takes 
place at the close of the second hour, after which the small scholars 
spell and are then either dismissed or occupy the time in drawing on 
the board. As a general rule, mathematics should be recited in the 
morning; consequently geography and history in the afternoon. 
Map drawing should always accompany geography—in fact, I do not 
consider a lesson well learned, until the pupils are able, from memory, 
to draw a miniature sketch of the country or state about which they 
are studying. May we not hope to hear from some of our old and 
experienced teachers on conducting schools ? 
| sees Vf ee 


STORY FOR YOUTH. 


THE STRUGGLE AND THE VICTORY. 


“ JoHnny,” said a farmer to his little boy, “ it is time for you to go 
tothe pasture and drive home the cattle.” 

Johnny was playing ball, and the pasture was a long way off; but 
he was accustomed to obey, so off he started without a word, as fast 
as his legs could carry him. 

Being in a great hurry to get back to play, he only half let down 
the bars, and then hurried the cattle through, and one fine cow, in 
trying to crowd over, stumbled and fell with her leg broken. 

Johnny stood by the suffering creature and thought to himself, 
“ Now what shall Ido ? That was the finest cow father had, and it 
will have to be killed, and it will be a great loss to father. What 
shall I tell him ?” 

“Tell him,” whispered the tempter, the same tempter who puts 
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wicked thoughts into all our hearts, “tell him you found the bars half 
down, and the creature lying here.” “No, I can’t say that,” said 
Johnny, “for that would be a lie.” 

“Tell him,” whispered the tempter again, “that while you were 
driving the cows, that big boy of farmer Brown’s threw a stone and 
hurried that cow so that she fell.” “ No, no,’ said Johnny; “I never 
told a lie, and I won’t begin now. I'll tell father the truth. It was 
all my fault. I was in a hurry, and I frightened the poor creature, 
and she fell and broke her leg.” 

So having taken this right and brave resolve, Johnny ran home 
as if he was afraid the tempter would catch him, and he went straight 
to his father and told him the whole truth. And what did his father 
do? He laid his hand on Johnny’s head and said, “ My son, my dear 
son, I would rather lose every cow I own, than that my boy should 
tell me an untruth.” 

And Johnny, though very sorry for the mischief he had done, was 
much happier than if he had told a lie to screen himself, even if he 
had never been found out.—American Messenger. 


Br CuererrouL.—There are not a few who, even in this life, seem 
to be preparing themselves for that smileless eternity to which they 
look forward, by banishing all gayety from their hearts and all joy- 
ousness from their countenances. I meet one such in the street not 
unfrequently—a person of intelligence and education, but who gives 
me, and all that passes, such a rayless and chilling look of recogni- 
tion, something as if he were one of Heaven’s assessors, come down 
to “doom” every acquaintance he met, that I have sometimes begun 
to sneeze on the spot, and gone home with a violent cold, dating from 
that instant. I don’t doubt he would cut his kitten’s tail off, if he 
caught her playing with it. Please tell me, who taught her to play 
with it?— Holmes. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


As we go to press a very large and interesting meeting of this as- 
sociation of teachers, and friends of education, is in session at;Norwich. 
Teachers are present from all parts of the country, and many subjects 
of interest will be fully and ably discussed. We regret that special 
engagements prevent our attendance, but we hope to receive for our 
next a report of all that may tend to interest our readers. The In- 
stitute is the oldest organization of the kind in the country, and this 
its twenty-eighth annual meeting, one of the largest and most impor- 
tant. The Hon. John D. Philbrick is President of the association, 
and nothing has been left undone which could add to the interest or 
profit of the occasion. Such gatherings are productive of great good 
by collecting and diffusing correct views on the subject of education. 
_ All teachers should feel a special interest in all meetings that tend to 
the advancement of the interests of their profession. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


SermMour.—We recently met many of the pupils of the schools of 
this place, with their teachers and friends, and were well pleased with 
their orderly deportment and attentive manner. With intelligent 
and interested school visitors and active and bright youth, the 
schools of Seymour must be good, provided the teachers and parents 
co-operate earnestly and cheerfully. It should be remembered that 
parental interest. and co-operation are absolutely essential to the full 
success of any school. 

BristoL.—During the last two terms the ade school in this 
town has been under the charge of Mr. E. G. Upson, formerly of 
Meriden. It was our pleasure to be present at an exhibition on the 
afternoon of August 10th, and we were highly pleased with the de- 
portment and exercises of the pupils. We think the many parents 
present must have felt that they had reason to be satisfied with their 
excellent teachers. During the afternoon a large number of pieces 
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were spoken and all the speakers acquitted themselves well. We 
are glad to learn that Mr. Upson is to remain another term. 


Norwicu Free AcaApEemy.—We regret that we were not able to 
be present at the Second Annual Examination and Exhibition of this 
noble institution. We learn that the exercises were unusually good, 
and gave a very high degree of satisfaction to the friends of the 
school. Mr. Smith has shown himself in all respects worthy of the 
high position he occupies as the principal of the Free Academy. 


Normat ScuHoor.—The autumn term of this Institution commen- 
ced on Wednesday, Aug. 11th. There are about one hundred and 
twenty pupils in attendance. The Anniversary occurs on the 6th of 
October. 


TEACHER'S InstT1ITUTES.—The first of the Autumn Institutes will 
be held at Fair Haven, in New Haven County, commencing Monday 
evening, Sept. 6th. 

The others will be held during the months of October and Novem- 
ber, as follows. 

That for Fairfield County will be at Greenwich, Oct. 11th. For 
New London County, at Stonington, October 11th. For Hart- 
ford County, (probably,) at East Hartford, Oct. 18th. Windham 
County at Plainfield, Oct. 25th. Litchfield County at Salisbury, 
Nov. Ist or 8th. Each Institute will continue through four days. 
Circulars will be duly issued. 


CoLcHESTER.—A letter from Mr. Goodrich informs us that a new 
school-house has been erected in the third district of Colchester, and 
that it was appropriately dedicated on the 20th of May. A large 
number of the citizens met on the occasion, which was made one of 
unusual interest, and will, we trust, mark a new era in the educational 
interest of the district. The Rev. Mr. Curtiss, Dr. Storrs and 
others made very interesting and pertinent remarks, and an excellent 
spirit seemed to prevail among the parents and others present. We 
hope other districts will imitate the example thus given them. 

We should have made mention of the above earlier, but Mr. G’s 
letter was accidentally mislaid. 

VOLUNTOWN.—We learn that a new school-house was dedicated 
in this town on the 15th ult., and that the Rev. Mr. Burleigh of 
Plainfield Academy gave an interesting Dedicatory Address. Friend 
Burleigh is ever ready to help onward the good cause of Education, 
and Windham County is largely indebted to him for his judicious and 
earnest efforts for the improvement of schools. 
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New Haven,—We are glad to learn that a new and commodious 
school-house is soon to be erected in this city. The good of the 
rising generation, and the community imperatively call for this. 


East Hartrorp.—The friends of education in this place are 
about to erect’'a new school. This is an important step in the right 
direction. We should rejoice if a consolidation of districts could be 
effected, and,a good graded school established. 


WinpHam Covunty.—Our friends in this county held a very 
interesting meeting of their County Association at Dayville, on the 
9th and 10th of July. If Associations of like spirit and efficiency 
could be established in each of our counties, how much good would 
result. And why can they not? 


New Lonpon Hies Scuoors.—The schools of New London 
have rapidly improved the last six years. There are now several 
graded schools, in which children of different ages and attainments 
find places suitable for them, with such arrangements as different 
classes and capacities require. But the crowning excellence of the 
public schools of this city is the Young Ladies’ High School and the 
Bartlett High School. Both of these schools are wisely conducted 
under the instruction and direction of able teachers, and are opened 
free to all whose attainments qualify them to enter. 

The examinations of these schools occurred on the 30th July and 
the 2d and 3d of August. They evinced thorough study, good schol- 
arship, and were satisfactory to the parents and friends who were 
present. The anniversary exercises of the graduating class of the 
Bartlett High School took place on the evening of Tuesday, August 
3d. Though it was a stormy evening, a large audience were present 
at the exercises in Lawrence Hall. The declamations were good, the 
orations, most of which where original, would have done credit to an 
institution of much higher pretension. 

At the close, the graduating class presented to Mr. Jennings, the 
principal of the school, a beautiful set of Irving’s Life of Washington, 
which was accepted with appropriate acknowledgment and a fare- 
well address to the class. The committee of the school, Messrs. 
Willey, Belcher and Havens, were present upon the platform; the 
latter, in behalf of the committee, made a short address and closed 
with excellent counsel to the young men who were to leave the 
school. The Superintendent of Common Schools was present and 
made a few remarks, when the lateness of the hour made it necessary 


to close the exercises, which had apparently been of interest to all 
present. | C.* 
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SpecraLt.—At the late annual meeting of our State Association, 
Emory F. Strone, Esq., of Bridgeport, was unanimously elected 
President of the Association. He was elected as a single man,—per- 
haps with the impression that from this fact, more of his attention 
might be given to the interests of the Association. But friend Strong 
has, on his own responsibility, taken a partner “into the concern.” 
He did on Wednesday evening, July 28th, in the presence of a mul- 
titude of witnesses, enter into “bonds” with Miss Exiza L. 
CuvuRcHILL, of New Britain,—by, and with the consent of her fath- 
er, Wu. A. CHURCHILL, Esq. . We feel it our duty to inform mem- 
bers of the Association of this act of their President, and we must 
add that we, dwellers in New Britain, feel that Mr. Strong has caused 
us to suffer a very great loss, but hoping that our loss may be his 
gain, we will bear it with as good grace as we can. We welcome 
Mrs. Strong to all the rights and privileges of the Association, to 
which she is thus officially connected,—and we will pardon our Pres- 
ident for this time, with the express understanding that such acts are 
not to be repeated without the unanimous consent of the Association. 


LL. L. Camp, Esq., has been elected principal of the Union School 
at Norwalk. We congratulate the citizens of Norwalk in having se- 
cured the services of one who, as a gentleman and teacher, is every 
way worthy of their confidence and support. Our readers will re- 
member that Mr. Camp was obliged to resign his situation in New 
London, on account of ill health. They will be glad to know that he 
has entirely recovered. As an evidence of -the estimation in which 
he was held in New London, we learn that he was invited to take 
charge of the High School for Young Ladies in that city. 


ENIGMA FOR JOURNAL. 


I am composed of 28 letters. 

My 16 17 24 27 16 14 11 is one of the United States. 

My 19 6 22 27 24 23 22 is a city in Michigan. 

My 21 24 10 21 24 7 18 is the capital of one of the United States. 
My 21 11 20 13 24 is a city in Illinois. 

My 15 26 28 22 24 10 is a city in Ohio. 

My 2416191710439 7 16 is a city in New York. 

My 12 24 8 5 24 10 is a city in the Eastern States. 
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My 22 27 2 10 5 24 25 is a city in the Middle States. 
My 111 22 17 7 129 27 28 is a city in Connecticut. 


My whole is the book most needed in every Teacher’s Library. 
«ke Mi, eee, 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Messrs. Crosby, Nichols & Co., of Boston, publish several excellent books 

for school libraries. Among these is a set of very interesting and instructive 
volumes prepared by Mrs, Tuthill, known as ‘Mrs, Tuthill’s Juveniles.” 
There are fourteen volumes, bearing the following titles :— 
». “Pll bea Lady. Pll beaGentleman. A Strike for Freedom. The Child- 
hood of Mary Leeson. Ellen Stanley and other Stories. Tue Boarding School 
Girl. The Boy of Spirit. When are we Happiest. Hurrah for New England. 
Onward, Right Onward. Anything for Sport. Keeper's Travels in Search of 
his Master. Happy Days. The People of Bleaburn.” 

The volumes are neatly arranged in a box, and afforded for about ad They 
are good books. 


‘© Strupy ror Youna Men;” ‘‘ WELL BEGUN IS HALF DONE,” are also very 
good books for youth. They are neatly ‘‘got up,” by Messrs. Crosby & Nich- 
ols, and are worthy of adoption in school libraries. 


University ALGEBRA: embracing a logical development of the science, with 
numerous graded examples. By Charles Davies, LL.D. 12mo. 320 pp. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. It is enough to say of this work, that it is one of 
the best productions of the well-known author, and published in a style credit- 
able to one of the first publishing houses of the union. 

We confidently commend this volume to the teachers of our higher institu- 
tions as being well adapted to their wants. 


Tue Farm: A Manuav or A@ricutture. This is another of those very 
useful hand-books, published by Messrs. Fowler & Wells, New York, It con- 
tains 156 pages, and will be sent, postage paid, for 30 cents. It is just the 
manual for every man who cultivates a rood of ground, to have by him. 
Reader, send $1 to Messrs. Fowler & Wells, 308 Broadway, New York, and in 
return receive four of these hand-books, entitled ** The House;” ** The Gar- 
den ;”’ ‘“‘ The Farm ;” ‘* Domestic Animals; ” and, our word for it, you will 
feel that you have received a rich return for your money. 


Tuirp ANNUAL Report of the Superintendent of Schools of the consolidated 
City of Brooklyn, for year ending January, 1858. 91 pp. 

We feel greatly indebted to Superintendent Bulkley, for this most valuable 
report. We have read it with unusual satisfaction, and find it full of sensible 
remarks and suggestions. We shall give some extracts in our next, 
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MORAL CULTURE IN EDUCATION.  . 


Says a writer of note, “Seek for your children in order, first, 
moral excellence; second, intellectual improvement; third, physical 
well being; last of all, worldly thrift and prosperity; and you may 
attain the blessing promised to Christian nurture.” 

There might be a difference of opinion whether intellectual culture 
or physical development should come first, if both could not be com- 
bined ; but in the minds of those who rightly estimate the capabilities 
and destiny of man, there can be little difference as to which of the 
three should:stand at the head. How many of our teachers consider 
moral excellence, first? We do not ask how many consider it so 
theoretically, but practically. Is it a true adage, that “ actions speak 
louder than words?” If so, where shall moral culture be placed in 
your school, fellow-teacher ? | . 

Society throws a great temptation in the way of teachers. Prac- 
tically, if not really, society says to them, “ You are employed to 
cultivate the intellect and that alone. We will pay him best, who 
shows that he can make the best ¢ntellectual display.” Thus, the 
teacher who thinks but little of the greatness of his work, and “its 
extent, yet is impressed with the tangible,—that is, popularity and 
money,—is constantly urged to bend all his energies to make his 
pupils appear to be scholars, at whatever cost of truthfulness or sacri- 

Vou. XII. No. 10. 19 
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fice of moral excellence. Not that it is thus planned—by no means ! 
teacher and parents would shudder at the thought ;—but that it is thus 
practically. The ruling desires of the teacher, made ruling by the 
popular wish, and a want of proper thought and incorrect views of 
his work, are thus satisfied. 

_ This desire to make show, and thus to gain popularity, is an evil 
felt by many faithful teachers. Boards of education too often press 
this temptation upon teachers. Influential or distinguished persons 
are taken to the school by some member or members of the board. 
The honor of the school is at stake; an impression must be made; 
the school must be made to appear great in intellectual progress, 
(display.) It is whispered or winked to the teacher, “ Your best.” 
The teacher feels his selfish desires enkindling, and he gives his best, 
knowing that if it is taken as it is desired it should be, it is a LIE, for 
he would have the progress and mental activity of his school appear 
what it is not in truth. His conscience whispers against it, while his 
mind is pressed by selfish desires. How will it be with the young 
minds under his care? Says the poet Cowper,— 


‘¢In early days, the conscience has in most, 
A quickness which in after life is lost.” 


‘Is it not encouraging deception? Are not such examples promo- 
ting an evil which should be watched and checked in every possible 
manner? Affectation, which is a lie in solution, is encouraged by 
such a course. Deception, a great evil in any place, but often the 
deadliest enemy to good order and discipline in the school-room, is 
encouraged. Then make your school what you would have it appear. 
I would not imply, by these remarks, that the teacher may not have 
general or special exercises, which by practice may become familiar, 
as all study should be, and that there may be proper times for pre- 
senting some exercise of this character before friends, or out of the 
usual hour for such exercise; but I speak against the teacher’s 

"endeavoring, in any manner, to make the exercise appear in a false 
light. Be honest. 

I have called attention to this point, to illustrate where I consider 
lies the mainspring of moral culture in school. It is in the moral 
excellence of the teacher. It is true that the greater field for moral 
influence is out of the school-room, in the houses of the children. It 
is also true that in far too many homes this work is not done, or if 
attempted is very poorly performed. The teacher places himself 
mn loco parentis, not as the parent 18, but as he should a with his 
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responsibility multiplied by the number of parents whose places he 
occupies for a portion of each day. With responsibilities which build 
themselves higher and higher the more we gaze at oe ought not 
the teacher to think ? | 

In a.child, conscience is tender. At home, or in the street, it may 
have been partially buried. Who is to uncover it and give it new 
life, if the teacher does not? A child is an imitative being; reason 
does not work as in later life; experience has not taught him her 
lessons; strong desires call for gratification ; and the child needs.a 
powerful example before him of moral excellence. "Where can he 
look for it with more propriety than to his teacher? He will look to 
his teacher. Unconsciously to the teacher, a power will go forth 
which will tell on the child’s moral growth or deformity. If the 
teacher has charged himself by those deep thoughts which elevate his 
‘spirit to the position it ought to occupy for his work, then as ‘the 
unseen message flows over the wires from a well-charged battery, so 
will a silent power go forth to vitalize the desire for goodness, and 
that desire will grow. Words may be few, for deeds speak louder 
than words. 

It is well for every teacher to study with care the secret of success, 
as far as possible, in those teachers who have gained a high position 
-as moral instructors. We have such examples among us. ‘True, they 
are few in comparison with the mass of teachers ; yet there are models. 
Read with care those sketches of the life-work of eminent educators, 
in “ Barnard’s Journal of Education,” and you can not fail to see the 
secret of their success. Can a stream rise above its fountain? Js 
there not truth in the adage, “ As is the teacher so is the school?” In 
the twelfth number of the Journal above mentioned, is a sketch of 
the life of G. T. Thayer, Esq., the founder and principal of the 
Chauncey Hall School, Boston. In this article, a former pupil of 
his speaks of him thus: “His brief addresses on moral themes always 
enkindled a warmth of sympathy, amounting to enthusiasm. His 
pupils were ever aware that he had at heart their moral progress 
-¥ouch more than merely their intellectual improvement. They daily 
heard from his lips the noblest sentiments; and the most apposite 
examples of every virtue were introduced in striking instances from 
history and biography, and daily occurrences in actual life.” Upon 
-his pupils’ minds, what were the impressions made by the life of their 
‘teacher? Did they not feel that their teacher possessed, in a high 
degree, the moral qualities he would engraft into their minds? How 
came they to feel it? Because the mind of their teacher was 
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expanded to grasp something of the grandeur and extent of his work. 
It gave keenness to his eye, pungency to his words, and power to his 
illustrations, drawn from various sources. 

In closing this article, we would call attention to a short extract 
from the Life of Dr. Arnold, written by a former pupil, and taken 
from the same Journal:— — 


“The most remarkable thing which struck me at once, on joining 
the Laleham circle, was the wonderful healthiness of tone and feeling, 
which prevailed in it. Everything about me I immediately found to 
be most real; it was a place where a new comer at once felt that a 
great and earnest work was going forward. Dr. Arnold’s great power 
as a private tutor resided in this, that he gave such an intense earn- 
estness to life. very pupil was made to feel that there was a work 
for him'to do; that his happiness as well as his duty lay in doing that 
work well. Hence, an indescribable zest was communicated to a 
young man’s feelings about life ; a strange Joy came over him on dis- 
covering that he had the means of being useful, and thus of being 
happy; and a deep respect and ardent attachment sprang up toward 
him who had taught him thus to value lite and his own self, and his 
work and mission in the world. . All this was founded on the breadth 
and comprehensiveness of Arnold’s character, as well as its striking 
truth and reality; on the unfeigned regard he had for work of all 
kinds, and the sense he had of its value, both for the complex aggre- 
gate of society, and the growth and perfection of the individual. 
Thus pupils of the most different natures were keenly stimulated ; 
-none felt he was left out, or that, because he was not endowed with 
large powers of mind, there was no sphere open to him in the honor- 
able pursuit of usefulness. This wonderful power of making all his 
pupils respect themselves, and of awakening in them the consciousness 
of the duties that God had assigned to them personally, and of the © 
consequent reward each should have of his labors, was one of Arnold’s 
most characteristic features as a trainer of youth.” 


No one can follow the life of this noble man, without feeling that 
his great success lay in his moral self-culture, his deep personal 
thought, and the breadth and extent of his vision as he looked upon 
man and felt what was his true education. , 

Fellow-teachers, let us study our work well, ranemibering that the 
smallest actions to-day may give the widest results in eternity. Trav- 
elers tell us, that on the Rocky Mountains there is a small water-fall ; 
the water, in falling, meets with a slight obstruction, which turns its 
course, if on the one side, to the broad Pacific,.if on the other, to the 
turbulent Atlantic. A breeze is sufficient, at the falls, to make the 
destiny of these drops thus different. A look or a word may make a 
wide difference in the destiny of an immortal soul. 
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EXPERIENCE. 


EXPERIENCE is said to be the best schoolmaster. It might almost 
be said to be the only true teacher ; for to it, in one way or other, we 
are indebted for most of the practical knowledge we possess. So thor- 
oughly is this realized by all classes, that in almost every trade or 
profession, except school-teaching, there is provision made for diffus- 
ing the results of individual experience for the benefit of others in 
the same profession. To notice but one, that of the medical profes- 
sion; the most trifling peculiarity in the effect of medicine, in indi- 
vidual cases, the discovery of a new remedy, or a new mode of 
application of even a bandage, or the discovery of a new symptom, is 
recorded with the greatest minuteness, and made accessible to all the 
profession. In this way the experience of each physician is mulée- 
plied by the amount of all the others. 

Although the attention of teachers has often been called to this 
subject, through educational periodicals, it is seldom that we see any 
one venturing to give his experience in the school-room, except at a 
social gathering, or to a familiar friend. And yet, all must sce the 
benefit which might be derived from the practice, if properly carried 
out. But what is everybody’s business is nobody’s. Each leaves 
his neighbor to do it, and so nobody begins. 

I inclose a single case of expertence, proposing to follow it by more, 
provided I am not left alone in it. 

A few years since, I had among my pupils, one who, though in no 
sense a bad boy, gave-me much uneasiness. ‘Though possessed of 
good abilities, he took but little interest in his studies, except occa- 
sionally in something in which he could particularly excel. He 
kept pace with his class, in a very moderate way, but never did his 
abilities justice. He was evidently dissatified with his school, and 
yet it was impossible to discover the source of his dislike. He had 
never been subjected to severity of any kind, and he was always 
obedient and respectful. . A conference with his parents did not help 
the matter. He never complained, although they were sensible that 
he did not take such an interest in his school as they desired to have 
him. | 
_ Subsequently, the boy was removed to another school, and his 
place filled by a boy from the same school. This new boy, as I 
learned afterward, had given his teacher no little trouble, and had 
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been several times subjected to severe punishment for his wayward- 
ness. A year’s experience afterward showed the exchange to have 
been a happy one, for teachers and pupils. The boys themselves 
were both pleased with the change, and were looked upon by their 
respective teachers as model pupils. This was, of course, an un-. 
expected result to both of us, and naturally led us to inquire the 
cause. 7 

My neighbor relied very largely upon praise, as an incentive; 
while I had, upon principle, avoided it as an unhealthy stimulant, and 
contented myself with a simple approval. 

The pupil I had lost was naturally diffident of his own powers, and 
often faint-hearted, and needed the stimulus of warm approval to 
bring him out. This element was supplied by his new teacher, and 
all his difficulties vanished. He enjoyed his school very much, and 
his progress was entirely satisfactory. 

The pupil I had received was of entirely different material. Bold, 
self-reliant, confident of his own opinions and powers, he disdained 
every semblance of flattery, whether applied to himself or others, and 
took no pains to conceal his contempt. This was a frequent source 
of irritation to his former teacher, and often brought them into collis- 
ion. The course I had marked out for myself, exactly suited his tem- 
per. An appeal to his judgment, or his manhood, never failed of its 
effect, and after two years’ intercourse, I could honestly say, I had 
seldom had a pupil, who had given me less anxiety or greater reason 
to be satisfied with results. 

It was evident from the results, that the difficulty, in both these 
cases, was on the part of the teachers, in not discerning the elements 
of character, without which it was impossible to bring themselves 
into sympathy with their pupils. Every active intellect has some 
leading trait, some ruling motive, which exercises a controlling in- 
fluence over all the feelings and actions. It is important that the 
teacher should be able to discern these peculiar traits of character 
in his pupils. It is not absolutely necessary that he should be able 
to analyze them, or philosophize about them. But he should be able 
to discern them sufficiently to bring himself into sympathy with them, 
as this is the true avenue to the heart. 

In the case mentioned first, if the teacher had rightly understood 
the character of his pupil, he could have supplied the want as well 
as the other, and by judiciously adapting means to ends, have culti- 
vated in him the more manly grace of self-reliance. 

And so in the other case, if the teacher had rightly discerned the 
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ruling trait, he might have so attempered his commendations, as to 
have made them acceptable, and in time have cultivated a healthy 
respect for others’ opinions. Ex. 


For the Common School Journal, 
READING. 


“TgacH them in such a manner, that on coming into my room 
they'll have nothing to uzlearn,” said the senior teacher of the school 
in which I had just taken charge of the primary department. 

Nothing to unlearn! Happy, tndeed, though rarely found, is the 
child who has been thus taught. Happy, too, the teacher, whose first 
task is not to undo the work of some unskillful predecessor. 

Perhaps in no branch of education is there more need of the 
“unlearning” process, than in reading. No other branch is so uni- 
versally taught on wrong principles. 

“ School-boy tones,” incorrect pronunciation, indistinct articulation, 
with many other bad habits, have their origin in the primary school, 
and frequently go with the pupil, not only through the higher depart- 
ments of education, but through his whole life. 

In many cases, great pains and the best of instruction, in after years, 
fail to eradicate these habits which might, in early childhood, have 
been effectually prevented. 

The sole aim of many a primary teacher, is to train the eye readily 
to distinguish words. This, which is doubtless an important part, is 
far from constituting the whole business of learning to read. The 
greatest care should be taken to train, at the same time, the ear and 
vocal organs. 

The method I have used with success, though by no means original 
with myself, may perhaps, at least in some of its details, be new to 
some readers of the Journal. 

I teach the alphabet and spelling, in connection. For instance, as 
soon as the child has learned the letters c, a, and t, he is taught to 
combine their sounds, pronouncing the word cat. He spells it, and is 
encouraged to tell me all he can about pussy—her color, number of 
eyes, feet, ears, &c. His attention is then directed to the board, 
where the word is printed in large letters. He reads each letter, 
then spells the word by sound. He becomes so familiar with the 
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word cat, that on panceHng with it anywhere, he recognizes it at a. 


glance. 


By the time he has mastered the alphabet, he has quite a vocabu-. 


lary of little words, in which he readily reads, and to which he very 
soon learns to make additions. 

The class next beyond the alphabet, read short sentences like the 
following: “The cat mews. The dog barks.” 

The simple ideas need no illustration, yet I ask questions like 
these: “ Did you ever hear a cat mew? What color was the cat? 
How many ears had she? How many feet? How many hands? Not 
any? Wonderful! Well, what kind of a noise did she make?” By 
this time the interest of each child is fully aroused, and BOwulg 
descriptions of a multitude of cats are eagerly given. 

The idea expressed by the words being vividly present to their 
little minds, there is no mechanical repetition, when I say, “Now 
tell me what your reading lesson says about the cat.” The words are 
intelligently read. We proceed. I need ask them no questions con- 


cerning the dog. They are ready to tell me quite as much about his’ 


barking as I have time to hear. 
After finishing this sentence, we read the two in connection. So 


distinct in their minds are the two ideas, that they need no rules for 


emphasis—no direction to “let the voice fall at a period.” The 
inflections are naturally and accurately given. 
' The lesson for the next class may read thus: “ When school was 


out the next day, the same boys said, It is too warm to play ball; let: 


us fly our kites.” They commence in a mechanical manner, carefully 
and correctly pronouncing the words, without entering into their spirit, 
and give, of course, wrong inflections. I ask them what happened 
when school was out next day? Have we read about these same 


boys before? What about their game at ball? wny, didn’t they 


play ball the next day? Whatdid they play?” | 
After this preparation, they read thus far correctly. We arrive at 


the following: “See, oh! see! say they. There they goup! up! up! 


higher and higher! Oh! how high they do go!” 

A bright-eyed boy, having , as he thinks, read this part remarkably 
well, looks to me fora chen of approval. “Is that the,tone in which 
you speak to your playmates at recess?” “No ma’m.” “In what 


respect does it differ?” “It’s not as loud.” “ Supposing you and 


the rest of the boys were out trying to fly a large, new, beautiful kite. 


After trying a great while, you made it rise, away up, up, higher than 


ever you saw a kite go before; how would you feel about it?” - 
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The bright eyes sparkle as he answers, “ Glad.” 

“ Well, how do you speak when you feel very glad indeed? In 
this tone ?”—(mimicking the tone in which he had read.) “No 
mam.” “How then?” “Loud.” “ How when you feel very 
angry?” “Loud.” “ You use the same tone, then, when very angry, 
that you do when very much pleased?” “Noma’m.” “ What is 
the difference?” “Iknow, but I can’t speak it.” “Would you 
know if you heard a person talking in a loud tone of voice, whether 
he was pleased or angry, simply by the tone, without hearing the 

words?” “Yes ma’m.” 

“Sound these letters after me in your natural voice, Cee e, i, 
0, u.” 

“Very well. Is that the tone you use on the play-ground?” “No 
ma’m.” “Sound these same letters in the tone you would use there.” 

They are now wide-awake, and the sounds are correctly given. 
The exclamations are then read, first in concert, then by each one 
separately. 

Texplain the difference between different sounds ; tell them they 
may be high or low, soft or loud, long or short, Panne them illus- 
trate each variety. | 

At the next lesson, I sound the vowels in several different ways, 
asking them each time, what emotion is expressed. 

Their ready replies show that they are fast learning the language 
of sound. 

Children acquire this iaeaaaee with more ease than adults, and the 
rapid progress they make in reading, proves this to be the true prin- 
maples on which to proceed. 

G. G. 


A TALK WITH TEACHERS ON INTERESTING THE 
SMALLER SCHOLARS IN SPELLING. 


I wisH to say a few words to the teachers of the smaller scholars 
on exciting an interest in spelling. From the manner in which the 
exercise is conducted, much time is spent, without corresponding im- 
provement. The spelling classes are too frequently dull, and some- 
times exceedingly ludicrous. Let me give you a description of an 
exercise, which is no exaggeration of what can be seen in this lati- 
tude. During the exercise many of the pupils are looking vacantly 
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about the room, while two. or three who are called rogues, are striving 
to animate the class with their pranks or pins, and another is “shy- 
ing” for a fly. to put in his neighbor’s.ear. Teacher says “ an-ni-hi- 
late,” pronouncing the word for spelling so differently from its cor- 
rect pronunciation in reading, that the pupil never recognizes the 
spoken as the spelled word. John begins, after considering the word 
very carefully, “A-n an, n-i ni,” and stops. Teacher repeats the 
word, accenting strongly the third syllable, “ An-ni-hi-late ; you have 
spelled right so far; now, ‘hi-late.’” John continues, “ h-i-g-h, (hi,) 
l-a-t-e, (late.)” Teacher says, “No, you have spelled ‘hi’ wrong ; 
new try again, and leok out for your ‘hi.’” John, after several at- 
tempts, with the aid of his teacher, annihilates the word. The exer- . 
cise is continued in the same manner with the words so-po-rif-ic, 
e-nig-mat-ic, an-ti-scor-bu-tic, &c. If you wait until the lesson is 
finished, the teacher may inform you that “the scholars are poorer in 
spelling than anything else, though not near as bad as. when she took 
them. Then, they couldn’t spell anything.” 

- It is not surprising that pupils are not interested in spelling i in this 
way, words so “put out,” that they seem never to. have heard them, 
and will never hear them but in the spelling class. In spelling, as in. 
other studies, scholars to improve, must be interested. They need 
rousing up; they love to spell and will go to the exercise with posi-. 
tive delight, if you will interest them. Try themonce, After having 
spelled the regular lesson, ask them to spell in turn, anything that 
they can see, or that they know to be in the school-room ; when one 
misspells, or hesitates, or repeats what has been spelled, let him take: 
his seat. What a change there will be in the appearance of 9 class 3. 
how quick their eyes will be opened, how they will sparkle; how 
promptly they will spell round with such words as these—book, slate, 
pencil, arithmetic, geography, whip, teacher, Mr. Stiggins, boy, 
nail-head, knot-hole, button, stocking, shoe-peg, &c., é&c., until they 
are all “spelled down,” or the things in the school-room are “spelled 
up.” At another time, let them spell the names of their class-mates, 
or things seen coming to school. Scholars who can write, will be 
much interested in making their own spelling lessons, which should be 
very carefully prepared upon the slate. There is scarcely a limit to 
lessons that can be given in this way. I will name a few. 

A list of kitchen and house-keeping articles. Things necessary to 
farnish a parlor. Articles sold at the grocery. Names of flowers, 
birds, fruits, of our own and foreign countries. Names of animals 
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of the United States; of important towns, rivers, counties, &c., &c. ; 
then the properties of things, and their names, as, transparent, opaque, 
malleable, ductile, sonorous, heavy, elastic, fusible, &c., &c.; then 
lessons to teach the names of actions, (verbs,) and the words that 
describe them. I believe that language, or grammar, as we call it, is 
better taught in these lessons than in learning definitions of parts of 
speech, as, “a verb is a word that signifies to be, to do, or to suffer.” 
We teach the meaning and use of words ; which I think more useful 
to smaller scholars than the technicalities of grammar. 

In order to teach children to spell well, you must begin early and 
keep at it in the right way. You must have frequent animating 
exercises. Don’t be afraid of a little “fun” now and then; children 
love it. They like to know that their teacher is just as human as 
other people. Many a school suffers for want of a hearty laugh, and 
recitations are frequently dead, which a little vivacity would bring to 
life- 

When children are interested in spelling, you will know it; every 
body knows it; they spell everything, and everywhere, going from 
school, at their meals, after they are put to bed, when they wake; 
they notice the spelling of every new or strange word they see. 
Children aroused are omnivorous spellers. I once gave toa live class 
as a spelling lesson, the words that denoted the occupations of people ; 
the whole number of words spelled correctly was nearly 2,500, and 
one little girl had written correctly, over 300. Many different 
methods will be suggested to the “live” teacher. No one the best 
at all times, but each good for a change. The great thing is to form 


in the pupil the habit of observing to spell. 
POTIPHAR. 


True Po.itenrss.—dAs to politeness, many have attempted to 
define it. I believe it is best to be known by description, definition 
not being able to comprise it. I would, however, venture to call it 
“benevolence in trifles,” or the preference of others to ourselves in 
little daily, hourly occurrences in the commerce of life. It is a per- 
petual attention to the wants of those with whom we are, by which 
attention we either prevent or remove them. Bowing, ceremonious, 
formal compliments, stiff civilities, will never be politeness ; that must 
be easy, natural, unstudied, manly, noble ; and what will give this but 
a mind benevolent and perpetually attentive to exert that amiable dis- 
position in trifles to all you converse and live with.— Lord Chatham. 
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How shall I live? 


HOW SHALL I LIVE? | 


BY E. J. G. 


Treacner! In thy tollsome way, 
Look not downward mournfully ; 
Life hath sunshine, Life hath flowers, 

And a joyous work is ours. 


Let us train the mind’s high powers, 


Cheerfully, Oh! Cheerfully. 


Teacher! With no careless hand, 
Guide thy precious youthful band ; 
Think each soul must ever bear 
Every impress graven there ; 
Choose thy pathway then with care, 
Thoughtfully, Oh! Thoughtfally. 


Teacher! Linger not nor stay 
For the pleasures of to-day. 
List not when the syren sings, 
Know’st thou not that Time hath wings ? 


Every hour its labor brings, 


Earnestly, Oh! Earnestly. 


Teacher! Lift thine eye above ; 
Look to Him whose name is Love. 
Would’st thou ne’er from duty stray ? 
Bow thy knee and humbly pray ; 
Seek thou aid from Heaven alway, 
Prayerfully, Oh! Prayerfully. 


Teacher! Trust thy Father’s word. 
Hast thou ne’er this promise heard, 
‘* As thy day thy strength shall be ? ”’ 
Faith’s thy strong-hold ; thither flee ; 
This shall cheer and comfort thee, 
Trustfully, Oh! Trustfally. 


Teacher! When thy work is done, 
And thy conquest nobly won, 


~ Well fulfilled God’s high behest, 


Called by Him who knoweth best, 
Thou shalt-enter into rest, 
_ Peacefully, Oh! Peacefully. 
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NEW HAVEN COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Tus Institute opened Monday evening, Sept. 6th, under the direc- 
tion of Hon. D. N. Camp. J. B. Merwin, Esq., of Chicago, was 
introduced as lecturer for that evening—subject, “Our Teachers.” 
Our teachers are without number, and on every side of us. The 
accumulated treasures of the past, the varied experiences and great 
events of the present, are sources of wisdom. The power of books 
is generally acknowledged, but they must not be permitted to exclude 
other influences and advantages, being useful only as they inspire 
noble thought and action. Science, art, discoveries, revolutions, all 
things past and present, are teachers. ‘The Bible is our highest and 
best teacher. The speaker closed by remarking the little general 
interest in education, compared with that in other things. 
_ Mr. Sidney A. Thomas, of New Haven, an enthusiastic and expe- 
rienced teacher, occupied the time of the Institute for two hours on 
Tuesday morning, and the same Wednesday morning, in remarks 
upon Elementary Instruction. The child should begin his education 
right, that his future course may be clear. A symmetrical develop- 
ment is to be sought. If development is carried on according to the 
plan of proceeding intelligently, step by step, it is a great pleasure. 
The child will rejoice in the exercise of newly acquired power. He 
would teach to read, beginning with words the child uses, the names 
of familiar things; not teach the alphabet till after the words are 
learned. This is the natural way, following the child’s own mental 
processes. The teacher must always observe the laws of mind, and 
besides this, take hold of the peculiar characteristics of each pupil, to 
lead him on. He spoke of memory. It is constantly appealed to in 
the primary school, but so at random, that it retains little, and is 
‘slowly developed. Its law is association, and it must be regarded. 
A child can remember a vast deal, if he receive little by little, and 
all be linked together to some central fact or idea. Mr. Thomas 
briefly illustrated his methods of teaching writing and grammar. He 
spoke of cheap ways of illustration, such as any teacher may com- 
mand. Books are not to be used till the child knows enough of the 
subject to use them intelligently. Mr. Thomas’ suggestions, coming 
-as they did from one who knew what he said from actual experiment 
and observation, were reliable and of great value. He illustrated his 
method fully, and in an interesting manner, upon the blackboard, and 
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by anecdotes gathered from his own experience. He added greatly 
to the interest of the Institute. 

Worthington Hooker, M. D., an eminent physician of New Haven, 
and Medical Professor in Yale College, lectured before the Institute 
an hour both on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons, on Primary 

Instruction. He considered the position of the primary school-teacher 
a dignified one, for he stands at the beginning of the child’s educa- 
tional course. It is the most difficult department of instruction, and 
the most abused. The common supposition, that anybody can teach 
a primary school, is a great mistake. Teaching is essentially the 
same in all circumstances. It involves the reduction of the subject 
taught to its elements, its first principles, and the conveying these, one 
by one, in their natural, logical order, into the mind of the pupil ;_ 
-great care being required in the instruction of young pupils, lest some 
link in the chain be dropped, thus defeating the purpose of the teacher. 
Such teaching as this, in the primary school, is not easy, so very 
imperfect methods are generally adopted. The memory is taxed 
beyond measure, while the perceptive and reasoning faculties are 
neglected. The child ought to perceive, to see intelligently, and to 
think, as well as to remember. Text-books are greatly at fault. 
The catechetical method appeals only to memory. The formal state- 
‘ment of principles is bad for young scholars—it is above their com- 
prehension ; hence the memory is forced to hold what is unintelligible. 
Things. should be understood and appreciated: thus they become 
useful and available. There are defects not only in the mode of 
teaching primary scholars, but also in the matter taught. Common 
things are passed by, unexplained and indifferently, whereas they 
should be understood. Explain to a child every-day things, air, water, 
iron,.&c., and he becomes interested in everything; his curiosity is 
excited, and he shows that he thinks by asking questions. Wake up 
the mind in this way, and it learns whatever comes to it, with eager- 
ness. Thinking is delightful. There is no need of tedium in the 
-gschool-room. The intellectual pleasures of older minds may be 
enjoyed by children, if they are perfectly trained to think. In this 
way the school becomes the happiest place in the world. Professor 
-Hooker’s remarks were exceedingly interesting and instructive, full 
of valuable thoughts, and very suggestive to the practical teacher. 
‘The teachers of New Haven county have occasion to be very grateful 
to him for benefits he conferred upon them. 

_ Mr. Sigismund Lasar, Professor of Music in the Asylum for the 
Blind, and in Rutgers’ Female Institute, New York, occupied about 
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two hours each day, except Friday, in. musical exercises and instruc- 
tion. He is a dive man, full of enthusiasm and love for his art. He 
entered a most earnest protest against the silly, foolish songs often 
sung in schools, instead of those that are pure, good, and elevating in 
their influence. Teachers should not only aim to please their pupils 
with singing, but so cultivate in them good. taste, and inspire them 
with noble sentiment. He urged teachers to lead their pupils to 
appreciate the sentiment of their songs, and soenter into singing with 
the whole soul, thus making this exercise not only delightful, but 
highly beneficial to the character. He taught the teachers many 
ways of improving singing in school, and led them in various songs 
as examples. His remarks were both entertaining and instructive, 
but to be appreciated, he must be heard, not described. 

D. C. Gilman, Esq., of Yale College, lectured on Tuesday evening 
upon Physical Geography, illustrating his remarks by maps, a number 
of them new from Germany. He spoke of the deficiency of proper 
knowledge of this subject ; of courses of study for primary, interme- 
diate and higher rooms ; and made suggestions for a course of private 
study for teachers. He showed how an accurate knowledge of Phys- 
ical Geography would explain to the student many historical events. 

Prof. Buckham lectured on Wednesday evening. The subject of 
the lecture was the Relation between Teacher and Scholar. 

Pupil and teacher are mutually dependent, just as members of the 
same family are. Each member of the family must be guided by the 
relations in which he stands to other members. The well-ordered 
family and school have many points in common. Assuming that the 
teachers present had their training in the former, and carried its 
spirit and influence with them into the latter, the following points 
were discussed :— 

I. The fundamental relation between them is implied in the words 
‘Teacher and Scholar; one is to teach, and the other is to learn. On 
one side,— 

(a) The Teacher must know thoroughly what he teaches. 

(b) He must know more than he. actually teaches, :in order to bis 
greatest efficiency. 

(c) He must teach in a careful and painstaking manner. 

(d) He must teach other things than he finds in the books. 

On the other side,— 

(e) The Pupil must learn what the Teacher directs. 

(f) And in the manner he directs. 

II. The Relation of Authority. After remarking on the difference 
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between the flogging and non-flogging systems of school govern- 
ment, the lecturer went on to consider,— 

1. The ground of authority. It is founded,— 

‘ (a) In the nature of the case, the child, by the very condition of 
childhood, being under authority. 

(b) It is delegated from Parents and Committees. 

(c) It must reside, however, in the personal qualities of the teacher. 

2. Its nature is absolute. The pupil must obey,— 

(a) Unconditionally. 

(b) Cheerfully. 

(c) Promptly. 

(d) The teacher must be generous and impartial in its exercise.’ 

8. The Limit of Authority. The discussion of this point was 
omitted for want of time. 

III. The Relation of Kindness. This is the most important of all, 
and is the measure of success in carrying out the two former rela- 
tions. Under this general head the lecturer stated ,— 

(a) It has great influence everywhere, but nowhere more than in 
the school. 

(b) It must be manifested at all times, and must be genuine. 

(c) It is not incompatible with firmness, and need not degenerate 
into weakness. 

On Thursday morning, after a few remarks on English Grammar 
generally, the syntax of the Relative Pronoun, the Verb in the In- 
finitive Mode, and the Participle, were discussed and explained by 
examples, by Prof. Buckham. 

_ Prof. Denison Olmsted, of Yale College, entertained the Institute 

for an hour, on Thursday, illustrating methods of teaching the ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy. His idea is that the child is born a 
philosopher ; that he constantly learns the laws of nature by experi- 
ment and observation. This suggests the method of teaching by 
experiment. He showed the simplicity and cheapness of the means 
necessary to the display of the principles of philosophy. The requi- 
site facilities are in the reach of every teacher. The most common 
things, the toys of children are sufficient; e. g., by the top, may be 
illustrated several laws of motion. The speaker urged teachers to 
explain to their pupils the common phenomena of life. 

Prof. S. B. Calthorpe delivered, his somewhat famous lecture on 
Physical Education, Thursday evening. He showed in a very happy 
and entertaining manner, the dependence of mind, heart, conscience 
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a soul upon the body, hence the necessity of physical development, 
but as the lecture is to be printed, we will attempt no account of it. 

Prof. Russell, of New Britain, occupied two hours on Friday, giv- 
ing instruction in elocution, and in the evening he entertained the 
Institute by recitations and reading. His remarks upon Pitch, Em- 
phasis, Force, Inflection, Movement, and Quality of Voice, were 
highly instructive to all who listened, and his evening performances 
intensely interesting. 

Prof. Bail, of New Haven, lectured, Friday, on Drawing. He 
taught that straight lines and curves are the elements of Drawing, 
and the art consists in the right and happy combination of these. 
He urged teachers to train their pupils in the first principles of this 
delightful art. 

Dr. Gilman, of New Haven, gave an interesting lecture upon the 
Microscopic wonders about us on the land and in the sea. 

After Prof. Russell’s readings Friday evening, the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted by the Institute :— 


Whereas, we have spent this week so pleasantly and profitably, and 
feel our indebtedness to those who have contributed thus to our 
happines and improvement, therefore— 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Committee of Ar- 
rangements for their faithful provision for our personal wants and 
comforts, and for the ample accommodations furnished us as an 
Institute. 

Resolved, That we fully appreciate and shall gratefully remem- 
ber the kind courtesy and generous hospitality of the people of this 
village, who have opened their doors to us so freely, and so cordially 
welcomed us to the comforts and luxuries of their houses. 

Resolved, That to those gentlemen who, by their lectures and able 
discussions of various important questions, have afforded us rich 
entertainment, imparted much valuable instruction and practical wis- 
dom to carry into our work, and inspired us with new enthusiasm for 
it, we express our most heartfelt gratitude. 

Resolved, That we tender our acknowledgments to the Fair Haven 
Tribune and the New Haven Palladium and Morning News, for their 
kind publication of our exercises and proceedings, thus manifesting 
and extending an interest in the cause of public education. 

S. H. Les, 


ALLEN McLean, > Committee. 
E. G. Upson, 
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Thus it will be seen this Institute was one of the best ever held in 
the state. About one hundred teachers were present. Rev. W. B. 
Lee and Rev. Mr. Vibberts added interest to the occasion by their 
constant attendance, many remarks, and valuable suggestions. The 
Institute was visited by those interested in education from New Ha- 
ven. Hon. James F. Babcock was called upon to speak. He spoke 
of the advance in teaching and of the improvement still needed. 
He gave some of his own experience as a pupil. He studied Lind- 
ley Murray years without any knowledge of grammar, because his 
teachers only taxed his memory. He knew the book by heart, but 
nothing of the principles, till one teacher in New York taught him 
more of language in a few hours than he had ever learned in months. 
He spoke of his gratitude to that teacher. Such is the true teacher’s 
reward. He alluded to the progress now going on in education in 
this state, and attributed it to the Normal School. He rejoiced that 
in this day, when, if not a new heaven, we have a new earth, we have 
so great advancement in education of mind. 

The members of the Institute went home well pleased with the 
session. The honor of the success of this Institute is due to the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, whose, foresight planned it so 


wisely and whose zealous care conducted it so ably and faithfully. 
| L. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


INQUIRIES have been made in several instances, for blanks for the 
reports of District Committees. The necessary blanks for these 
reports, were sent from this office by mail, in January or February 
last, to every town in the state, directed to the “ Acting School Vis- 
itor.” Accompanying each package, was a circular to the acting 
visitor, requesting him to distribute the blanks to the committees, 
before the close of the winter term of school. Blanks have been sent 
again to every applicant, forwarded, in all cases, by mail, except 
where it was requested that they be sent by express. 

From the statistics contained in the reports of the district commit- 
tees, and from other sources, the acting school visitors are to fill out 
the answers to inquiries in the circular, dated May 20, and sent to 
acting visitors and boards of education, in June. I would respect- 
fully request the visitors to transmit those returns to the office of the 
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Superintendent, before the Ist of November. Post-paid envelopes, 
with printed direction, were sent with the circulars, for the purpose 
of enclosing the same on their return. If the written annual reports 
required by law to be made on or before the first of October, have 
not been sent, they should be immediately forwarded to this office. 


DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
New Britain, Sept. 20th, 1858. 


Resident Giitor’s Depariment. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


JuLy and August are months in which many of the State and 
National Societies hold their annual meetings. We will notice such 
of these meetings held the present year, as we have reports from. 


National Teachers’ Association. 


This society, composed of teachers and superintendents, convened 
at Cincinnati, Wednesday, August 11th. It was an occasion of unu- 
sual interest, bringing tegether eminent educators from all parts of 
the country. Lectures or addresses were given as follows -—by 
Z. Richards, of Washington, on the “ Province and Agency of the 
National Teachers’ Association ;” by J. D. Philbrick, superintendent 
of schools, Boston, on “ Manual Education ;” Daniel Read, of Wia- 
consin University, on the “ Educational Tendencies and Progress of 
the Last Thirty Years ;” and by Horace Mann, on the “ Motives of 
Teachers.” , 

The meeting was a very interesting one. 


American Institute of Instruction. 


We find a notice of the meeting of this association, in the R. L 
Schoolmaster, which we transmit to our columns :— 


“The twenty-ninth annual meeting of this venerable body of Amer- 
ican Teachers, was held in the large hall of the Free Academy, in 
Norwich, Conn., August 17th, 18th, and 19th. 
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We have room at apes for only a brief report of their pro- 


ceedings. 

The meeting was one of the largest ever held, and in all respects 
one of the most successful. 

The members of this body comprise the most able and distin- 
guished teachers of our country. 

The lectures, addresses, and discussions are of the highest order, 


and the general effect of the annual gatherings, both upon the people - 
of the place of meeting, and upon the teachers and other educational - 


men from all parts of the country, is most inspiriting and salutary. 

This meeting at Norwich will long be remembered by those who 
were so fortunate as to be present, as one on which the memory will 
delight to dwell for years to come. 

The members of the Institute were most cordially welcomed to the 
hospitalities of the city, by His Excellency Governor Buckingham. 
This welcome was extended in behalf of the Trustees of the Free 
Academy, of which he is the chairman, of the Board of Education of 
the city, and of the citizens generally. In the course of his address, 
His Excellency referred to the interest which the citizens of Nor- 
wich had manifested in the work of education, by the time they bad 
given to it, and the expense which they had voluntarily incurred. 
The Free Academy itself was a voluntary commpuuen of more than 
$100,000. 

After a happy response from the prerdene Hon. J. D. Philbrick, 


Superintendent of the Boston schools, the first address was given by. 


Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D., President of Brown University. 

His subject was a survey of our entire system of education, dwell- 
ing especially upon our higher institutions. He contended earnestly 
for the education of the college and the university, as well as the 
practical or scientific schools. 


The second address was given on Tuesday evening, by Rey. J. P. 


Gulliver, of Norwich. 


His topic was, Zhe School the natural ally of the Pulpit, or, the - 


proper education of the Mind has a tendency to secure the. proper 
education of the Heart. 

On Wednesday morning, the Institute entered upon the discussion 
of the question as to the education of the sexes together in the public 
schools. 

The discussion was opened by Elbridge Smith, Esq., Principal of 
the Free Academy, Norwich. 
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He was followed by the following gentlemen, nearly all of whom 
agreed with Mr. Smith that the sexes should be educated together :-— 

“ Father Greenleaf,’ of Bradford, Mass.; Richard Edwards, of 
St. Louis, Mo.; George B. Emerson, of Boston; Mr. polenelchs of 
Salem, Mass. . 

The third lecture was then delivered by T. W. Valentine, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. His theme was, “ Words Fitly Spoken.” 

In the afternoon, a proposition was presented at once by Mr. Dole, 
of Maine, for submitting what he claims as a great discovery, to the 
investigation of a committee to be raised by the Institute. He claims 
to have solved what he calls the enigma of the English verb, to have 
discovered its true theory. He confidently believed that, on a fair 
investigation, his claim would prove a good one. In accordance with 
his request, a committee was appointed by the Chair, in relation to 
the matter, consisting of A. Crosby, of Salem, Mr. Hart, of Farming- 
ton, and Mr. Amos Perry, of Providence. 

Prof. D. N. Camp then offered a series of resolutions, with refer- 
ence to the loss of the Institute by the death of the late Professor 
Andrews, of New Britain, and accompanied them with very appro- 
priate remarks. 

The resolutions were seconded by Dr. William A. Alcott, of 
Newtown, Mr. Greenleaf, of Bradford, Mr. Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Emerson, of Boston, Mr. Kingsbury, of Providence, and Mr. 
Hedges, of New Jersey, who suggested that the vote be taken by 
rising. They were unanimously adopted. 

The fourth lecture was by B. W. Putnam, Esq., Principal of the 
Quincy School, Boston. 

The subject chosen by Mr. Putnam was, “ Drawing as a Branch 
of Education.” This gentleman’s address was an able and manly 
argument in favor of Drawing, as a means of cultivating refinement 
and taste, of developing accurately the perceptive faculties, of disci- 
plining the imagination, and enhancing the pleasure and profit of 
reading, and of moral education. 

A brief discussion followed, in the main sustaining the position of 
the lecturer, participated in by Messrs. Greenleaf, of Bradford, 
Emerson, of Boston, Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, Boutwell, of Groton, 
and Wetherell, of Boston. 

The fifth lecture was delivered on Wednesday evening, by Prof. 
John Foster, of Union College. He discoursed upon the general 
subject of Education, discussing particularly the opposing theories of 
the “progressives” and “ conservatives.” 
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On Thursday, the officers for the ensuing year were elected, result- 
ing in the re-election of nearly all of last year’s list. 

After the election of officers, a discussion was indulged in, upon 
the question: “Ought Public Schools to be aia supported by 
General Taxation.” 

The discussion was participated in by Hon. D. N. Camp, Super- 
intendent of Common Schools of Connecticut, Samuel St. John, of 
Bridgeport, Dr. W. A. Alcott, of Newton, Messrs. Greenleaf, of 
Bradford, Mass., and Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Hon. John A. 
Rockwell, of Norwich, and Gov. Boutwell. 

The sixth lecture was delivered by Prof. Calthorp, of Bridgeport, 

Conn. 
He took a general survey of man, and of the means for his educa- 
tion, as a being possessed of Body, Mind, Heart, Conscience, and 
Soul. These he considered as all mutually dependent; and in con- 
sequence of that connection, the body has something to do with the 
moind, heart, conscience, and soul of man. His performance was a 
most amusing and satisfactory one, calling forth repeated applause. 

At its close, G. F. Thayer, Esq., of Boston, expressed his delight 
with the-discourse, and moved that, if the funds of the Institute would 
permit of it, the author be requested to furnish a copy, and that five 
thousand copies be printed for gratuitous circulation. 

Hon. John A. Rockwell suggested that there should be no condi- 
tion as to the state of the fund. He thought the means would be 
readily found. 

Mr. Batchelder, of Salem, preferred that the number of copies 
should be put at fifty thousand. There would be no trouble, he 
thought, in raising the funds by subscription. 

Gov. Buckingham coincided in his views with Mr. Rockwell, and 
Mr. Thayer so modified his motion. Thus modified, it was unan- 
imously adopted, and the announcement was received with hearty 
applause. 

The Institute then adjourned, to take a pleasure trip down the 
river in the afternoon. 

The afternoon of Thursday was devoted to an excursion down the 
Thames. About eight hundred ladies and gentlemen took their 
places on board the steamer Connecticut, and enjoyed a delightful 
trip down the Thames to the Sound. 

The evening was devoted to the closing addresses, which formed, 
perhaps, the most interesting exercises of the three days’ meetings. 

The last vote of the Institute before adjourning, was to authorize 


er 
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its president and secretary to send greetings, via the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, to a similar association of educators in the mother country. 

As usual, the exercises of the meeting were closed by singing the 
doxology, at nearly eleven o'clock, previous to which hour not a dozen 
persons had left the hall. 

Nearly six hundred female teachers shared the bountiful hospital- 
ities of the citizens of Norwich, and the hotels were filled to overflow- 
ing by the male portion of the profession. 

Acquaintances were made between hosts and guests, which will be 
pleasant for years to come. Ideas were suggested which will find 
their practical test in the school-rooms of the East, the West, and the 
South. A higher degree of culture was advocated, which will be 
responded to by the people of our nation.” 


The Missourt State Association, 


Held its third annual meeting at Jefferson City, beginning July 
6th, and holding three days. The chief topics of discussion were, 
the “ State Normal School,” the “Agricultural School,” “ Education 
of the Sexes together,’ “Text Books,” and the “ Phonetic System.” 
An address was delivered by W. H. Lewis, on “ Education,” and 
another on the “ Zeacher’s Profession,’ by S. J. Henderson, and 
another by Richard Edwards, Principal of the Normal School at St. 
Louis, on Normal Education. Success to Missouri. 


The North Carolina Association, 


Held its second regular annual meeting at Statesville, July 7th. 
An address was delivered by Rev. J. Nott, D. D., of Goldsboro’, on 
“ Education—Its Means—Progress— Defects and Friends.” Essays 
were read upon “ Normal Schools,” by Mr. Tucke; another, which 
is to be published in the Journal of Education, by Mrs. Delia W 
Jones. The propriety of appealing to the state for amendments and 
improvements in schools, was reported upon and discussed. Thus, 
this new organization is doing its work with zeal. 


Ohio State Association. 


The twentieth meeting of this Association was held in the chapel 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, on the 7th and 8th of 
July. On the first forenoon, the “ Self-Reporting System” was dis- 
cussed. On the second day, J. W. Andrews, President of Marietta 
College, made a report on “A Course of Study for High Schools.” 
This report was discussed at some length. Hon. Henry Barnard 
participated in the discussion. An essay, on “ The Model Teacher,” 
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was read by M. D. Parker, of Cincinnati, and a report on “ The Jm- 
portance of teaching Natural History in Common Schools,” by J. H. 
Klippart, Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture. Ad-~ 
dresses were delivered by the President, M. F. Cowdery, Prof.. 
Robert Allyn, of Ohio University, formerly Superintendent of Schools 
in Rhode Island, and Rev. D. W. Clark, editor of the Ladies’ Re- 
pository. ; 


The. Indiana State Association 


Held its third semi-annual meeting at Terre Haute, July 20th. 
An Inaugural address was delivered by the President, B. C. Hobbs, 
on “ Mental Development,” by John Young; on “ Zhe Powers and 
Defects of the Indiana School Law ;” by R. W. Thompson ; and one 
by J. G. Wilson, on “ Zhe Bible, the Teacher’s Manual and Scholar’s 
Chart.” There were discussions on School Government, on “ The 
educational wants of the colored people of the state,” and on the 
various subjects of the addresses. 


Wisconsin State Association. 


This Association, which met in Portage, August 3d, was largely 
attended, and of more than ordinary interest. The President, Prof. 
Conover, of Madison, delivered the opening address; subject, “A 
Perfect School System.” An address was delivered by A. S. Chapin, 
President of Beloit College, on “ The True End of the work of Ed- 
ucation ; and the reciprocal relations of tts several departments ;” 
one also by N. Bateman, editor of the Illinois Teacher, on “ School 
Government.” 

An Essay was read by Rev. J. B. Pratt,on “ Normal Schools,” 
and one on “ Phonetics,” by A. M. May, of Ripon. 


New York State Association. 


This Association met at Lockport, August 3d, and continued three 
days. George L. Farnham, the President, delivered his inaugural 
address at the opening, discussing the ends and means of education, 
pointing out mistakes in the former and defects in the latter. Rev. Al- 
vin W. Bartlett, of Owego, lectured upon “ Language, tts glory and 
its shame.” An essay was read by Miss Helen M. Philleo, on “ The 
Soul of Teaching.” ‘There were discussions on the “ Prize System,” 
the establishment of a Mathematical Journal, a systematic course of 
Moral and Religious Instruction, laws requiring andenforcing attend- 
ance upon schools provided by the state, and “ Evening Schools.” 
“ Primary Instruction,” was the subject of an address by Rev. S. 
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J. May, of Syracuse. The Woman’s Rights element was considera- 
_ bly infused into this meeting, by Miss S. B. Anthony, who offered 
resolutions in favor of teaching girls to declaim, and also upon female 
teachers’ wages. The gathering was one of great interest and value. 


New Hampshire State Association. 


The first annual meeting of this Association was held at Concord, 
opening August 3d, and continuing three days. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Prof. E. D. Sanborn, on “ The Metempsychosis of Thought,” 
or the changes in the meaning of words through use; by Rev. 
Henry Brickett, of Hillsborough, on “ The best modes of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling,” and by Prof. Ephraim Knight, subject, “ The 
Present, an Age of Superficiality.” Essays were read by J. P. New- 
ell, of the High School, Manchester, on “ Thoroughness in Teaching ;” 
by Mr. Haywood, of Pembroke Academy, “ Zext-Books, their uses 
and abuses ;” by C. S. Richards, Principal of Kimball Union Acade- 
my, Meriden, on “ More Condensation in our Systems of Education,” 
and by George W. Gardner, of the New London Institution, on “ The 
comparative importance of Ancient Classical, and of Scientific studies 
in American Education.” These subjects were discussed at length 
by the Association; also, “ School Examinations, and “ Teaching 
Grammar,” were considered. The meeting was considered as one of 
the most pleasant and profitable the Association ever held. 


Pennsylvania State Association. 


The largest meeting ever held by this Association, opened at Scran- 
ton, August 10th, and continued three days. An inaugural address 
was delivered by the President, J. F. Stoddard, upon the influence 
and objects of the Association. It has been the means of establish- 
ing Zeachers’ Institutes, and the County Superintendency, and of sep- 
arating the School from the State Department. It still labors to 
establish Normal Schools. The speakers dwelt upon moral training 
as essential toa people, Another address was delivered by C. L. 
Lewis, upon the “ Study of History.” Mr. Calkins lectured upon Ele- 
mentary Instruction, its nature and methods. An essay was read by 
Miss Emma Buckingham, on “ Zhe Sunny Side of the Teacher’s Pro- 
Session.” The power of the County Superintendent to annul teach- 
ers’ certificates was discussed at great length, various opinions being 
expressed. The meeting was full of good feeling, and interest was 
added to the occasion by the presence of eminent men, not of the 
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profession, such as Mr. Hickok, State Superintendent, and Judge 
Jessup. 


Michigan State Association. 


The sixth annual meeting of this Association was opened August 
17th, at Niles. The Executive Board reported progress through the 
state. There were discussions upon “ free Schools,” “ Relation of 
the Sexes in Education,’ and the “Journal of Education.” “An 
address was delivered by Mr. Hubbard, of Adrian, the President, 
taking for his motto, “ternal vigilance ts the price of Liberty.” Rev. 
Dr. Dempster, President of the Garrett Biblical Institute, Ill, spoke 
the last evening, setting forth the reflex influence of education upon 
national wealth and importance, prolonging the average duration of 
life and multiplying those resources which make a people refined, 
noble, and happy. 


American Normal School Association. 


This Association originated in a Convention held in New York 
city, August 30th, 1855, and annual meetings have since been held, 
at Springfield, in 1856, and at Albany in 1857. The last meeting 
was at Norwich, Conn., August 18th and 19th, during the session of 
the American Institute of Instruction. A constitution, prepared by 
a committee appointed a year previous, was presented by Prof. Al- 
pheus Crosby, and was adopted with some modifications. 

After a free discussion, the Association was fully organized, and 
measures were initiated which, it is believed, will secure its perma- 
nence and efficiency. The importance of such an Association was 
forcibly urged by the President, William F. Phelps, of Trenton, N. 
J., J. W. Buckley of New York, Prof. Alpheus Crosby, George N. 
Bigelow, and J. W. Dickinson of Mass., Prof. D. N. Camp of Conn., 
Richard Edwards of St. Louis, and others. 

The Normal School system is still new in this country. It is not 
yet quite twenty years since the oldest Normal School in America 
(that now at Framingham, Mass.) was established. Their number > 
has multiplied very rapidly within a few years, and no former year 
has witnessed the foundation of so many of these important Institu- 
tions as the last year. They are no longer an experiment. In Mas- 
sachusetts, where they have been most thoroughly tested, and where 
time has developed their results most fully, they have been steadily 
advancing in public confidence as the people have become more 
practically acquainted with the actual working of the system and its 
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influence upon the public schools. Among other indications of this 
growing sentiment may be mentioned the fact that the aggregate at- 
tendance in the four Normal Schools of Massachusetts, is now greater 
than at any former period. 

The Normal School is now regarded widely through the country 
as indispensable to every complete system of public instruction. They 
are already established in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and in the cities of Boston, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Newark, St. Louis, New Orleans and others. The next Legis- 
lature of Missouri will probably. establish a Normal School, and 
measures are in progress which promise similar results at an early 
day in other states. | 

In view of the recent origin and rapid increase of our Normal 
Schools, and the consequent want of a mature personal experience in 
their management, it is essential to their highest efficiency that their 
instructors should maintain an association for professional improve- 
ment. 

Many fundamental points in reference to the distinctive character 
and specific aim of the Normal School, the methods of instruction, the 
terms of admission, the length of the prescribed course of study, the 
prominence given to the theory and art of teaching, etc., demand in- 
vestigation. A comparison of views on these and other equally 
important questions, bringing together the results of the varied expe- 
rience of those actually in the work in different parts of the country, 
where different methods are adopted, can not but render a valuable 
service to the cause of Normal School Instruction. 

The next meeting of the Association will occupy two days, and 
will be-held in July next, at Trenton, New Jersey. The exercises 
will consist of lectures, essays and discussions, 


By order of the Association, 


B. G. Norturvp, Secretary. 
SAXONVILLE, Sept. 7th, 1858. 
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From Lessons on Objects. 
GLASS. 


Gass has been selected as the first substance to be presented to 
the children, because the qualities which characterize it are quite 
obvious to the senses. The pupils should be arranged before a black 
board or slate, upon which the result of their observations should be 
written. The utility of having the lessons presented to the eyes of 
the children, with the power of thus recalling attention to what has 
occurred, will very soon be appreciated by the instructor. 

The glass should be passed round the party, to be examined by 
each individual.* 

Teacher. What is this which I hold in my hand ? 

Children. <A piece of glass. 

Teacher. Can you spell the word glass ? | 

(The teacher then writes the word “glass” upon the slate, which 
is thus presented to the whole class as the subject of the lesson.) 
You have all examined this glass; what do you observe? Whatcan 
you say it is? T 

Children. It is bright. 

Teacher. (The teacher having written the word “ qualities,” writes 
under it—It is bright.) Take it in your hand and feel f it. 

Children. It is cold. (Written on the board under the former 
quality.) 

Teacher. Feel it again and compare it with the piese of sponge 
that is tied to yourslate, and then tell me what you perceive in the glass.§ 

Children. It is smooth—it is hard. 

Teacher. What other glass is there in the room? 

Children. The windows. 

Teacher. Look out at the window and tell me what you sée? 

Children. We see the garden. 

Teacher. (Closes the shutters.) Look out again and tell me 
what you now observe ? 


* By this means, each individual in the class is called upon to exercise his 
own powers on the object presented ; the subsequent questions of the teacher 
tend only to draw out the ideas of the children, which he corrects if wrong. 

t This question is put instead of asking, ‘* What are its qualities ?”? because 
the children would nog, at first, in all probability, understand the meaning of 
the term; its frequent application, however, to the answer of this question will 
shortly familiarize them to it, and teach them its meaning. 

¢ The art of the teacher is to put such questions as may lead successively to 
the exercise of the ditlerent senses. 

§ The object of the teacher here is to lead the pupil to the observation of the 
quality smooth, and he does so by making him contrast it with the opposite 


quality in another substance ; a mode of suggestion of which frequent use may 
be made. 
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Children. We can not see anything. 

Teacher. Why can not you see anything? 

Children. We can not see through the shutters. 

Teacher. What difference do you observe betwcen the shutters 
and the glass? 

Children. We can not see through the shutters, but we can 
through the glass. 

Teacher. Can you tell me any word that will express this quality 
which you observe in the glass ? 

Children. No. 

Teacher. I will tell you, then; pay attention that you may recol- 
lect it. It is transparent.* What shall you now understand when I 
tell you that a substance is transparent ? 

Children. That you can see through it. 

Teacher. You are right.| Try and recollect something that is 
transparent. . 

Children. Water. 

Teacher. If I were to let this glass fall, or you were to throw a 
ball at the window, what would be the consequence ? 

Children. The glass would be broken. It is brittle. 

Teacher. If I used the shutter in the same manner, what would 
be the consequence ? | 

Children, It would not break. 

Teacher. If I gave ita sharp blow with a very hard substance, 
what would happen? 

Children. It would then break. 

Teacher. Would you, therefore, call the wood brittle ? 

Children. No. 

Teacher. What substances, then, do you call brittle? 

Children. Those which are easily broken. . 

These are probably as many qualities as would occur to children at 
their first attempt: they should be arranged on the slate, and thus 
form an exercise in spelling. ‘They should then be effaced; and if 
the pupils are able to write, they may endeavor to remember the 
lesson, and put it down on their slates. 


* The fact of the glass being transparent is so familigr to the children, they 
will probably not observe it till its great use in consequence of that quality 
brings it forcibly before their minds. They then feel the want of a term to 
express the idea thus formed, and the teacher gives them the name, as a sign 
for it, and in order to impress it upon their minds. To ascertain whether they 
have rightly comprehended the meaning of the word, they are called upon to 
give exaniples of its application. 

f It is but too common a practice to call a child good because he givesa right 
answer; thus confounding intellectual truth and moral virtue. 
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tend only to draw out the ideas of the children, which he corrects if wrong. 

t This question is put instead of asking, ‘* What are its qualities?” because 
the children would nog, at first, in all probability, understand the meaning of 
the term; its frequent application, however, to the answer of this question will 
shortly familiarize them to it, and teach them its meaning. 

} The art of the teacher is to put such questions as may lead successively to 
the exercise of the different senses. . 

§ The object of the teacher here is to lead the pupil to the observation of the 
quality smooth, and he does so by making him contrast it with the opposite 
eee in another substance ; a mode of suggestion of which frequent use may 
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Children. We can not see anything. 

Teacher. Why can not you see anything? 

Children. We can not see through the shutters. 

Teacher. ‘What difference do you observe between the shutters 
and the glass? 

Children. We can not see through the shutters, but we can 
through the glass. 

Teacher. Can you tell me any word that will express this quality 
which you observe in the glass? 

Children. No. 

Teacher. I will tell you, then; pay attention that you may recol- 
lect it. Itis transparent.* What shall you now understand when I 
tell you that a substance is transparent ? 

Children. That you can see through it. 

Teacher. You are right.t Try and recollect something that is 
transparent. . 

Children. Water. | 

Teacher. If I were to let this glass fall, or you were to throw a 
ball at the window, what would be the consequence? 

Children. The glass would be broken. It is brittle. 

Teacher. If I used the shutter in the same manner, what would 
be the consequence ? > s . 

Children. It would not break. 

Teacher. If I gave ita sharp blow with a very hard substance, 
what would happen ? | 

Children. It would then break. 

Teacher. Would you, therefore, call the wood brittle ? 

Children. No. | 

Teacher. What substances, then, do you call brittle? 

Children. Those which are easily broken. 

These are probably as many qualities as would occur to children at 
their first attempt: they should be arranged on the slate, and thus 
form an exercise in spelling. They should then be effaced; and if. 
the pupils are able to write, they may endeavor to remember the 
lesson, and put it down on their slates. 


* The fact of the glass being transparent is so familigr to the children, they 
will probably not observe it till its great use in consequence of that quality 
brings it forcibly before their minds. They then feel the want of a term to 
express the idea thus formed, and the teacher gives them the name, as a sign 
for it, and in order to impress it upon their minds. To ascertain whether they 
have rightly comprehended the meaning of the word, they are called upon to 
give examples of its application. | 

fT It is but too common a practice to call a child good because he givesa right 
answer; thus confounding intellectual truth and moral virtue. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


HartTFrorpD AND New Haven.—tThe schools of these two cities 
opened on the 13th of September, after a long vacation. In the 
Arsenal District, Hartford, an additional room, for a primary school, 
has been added to the building, so that the school-house in this dis- 
trict is now convenient and pleasant. Mr. M.V. B. Glover has been 
appointed principal of this school. We believe no change has been 
made in the principals of the other schools of these cities. During 
the last term, we visited every school in New Haven and ‘several i in 
- Hartford, with much satisfaction. 

The acting school visitors of both these cities devote much time to 
the improvement of the public schools, and have the pleasure of wit- 
nessing their rapid advancement. 

Farr Haven.—We visited these schools while in session last 
term. We saw much that was worthy of commendation, but believe 
that the citizens of this pleasant village will not long be satisfied with 
the schools as they now are. With facilities for a system of graded 
schools not surpassed in the state, the districts on both sides of the 
river are very deficient in school accommodations. 

We believe the new organization on the west side will lead to the 
establishment of good schools of different grades below a grammar 
school, and eventually to a high school that shall be an honor to the 
place. 

On the east side, the two districts nearest the bridge have each a 
beautiful site, but the buildings are not such as should satisty the 
friends of education. 

If these districts, and perhaps others with them, were united under 
one administration, there might be an excellent system of schools 
secured. 

East Haven.—Here we noticed | indications of improve- 
ment since we last visited these schools. The school-house nearest 
the railroad station is very well adapted to the wants of the school, 
with outline maps, Holbrook’s apparatus, and a small library. The 
school-house on the green has a pleasant situation, and is furnished 
with maps and a small library, in a good case, but the building itself 
needs replacing by ofie more convenient, and there should be some 
place enclosed for the children. 

There is a very pretty house in the district west of the church, 
A school of higher grade has been established, and occupies a spa- 
cious room in the town hall. The teacher, Mr. Jonathan Dudley, has 
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labored faithfully with the few in attendance. We wish the number 
was larger. 

CoLcHESTER.—We had the pleasure of visiting several of the 
schools of this place in company with Dr. Storrs, its acting school 
visitor. We had often heard of the pernicious influence of private 
schools and academies on common schools. But if the same liberal- 
ity of sentiment, wisdom in planning, and harmony in action should 
characterize all trustees and committees that are exhibited in the 
connection of the Bacon Academy with the district schools, such 
complaints would be groundless. We passed through all the depart- 
ments, and while we believe improvement is to be expected here as 
elsewhere, we were highly gratified with the exercises in the different 
rooms, and the harmony prevailing through the whole. It seemed 
like one of our best graded schools throughout, and it is so in fact,— 
the incorporated and the public schools being under the same roof, and 
pupils passing from the latter to the former, on examination. 

We learned, with pleasure, that all the houses but one in this town 
had been rebuilt or repaired so as to be in good condition. We saw 
a pleasant school in the new house in the third district. 

- FAIRFIELD, BLack Rock District.—Here we found a gem of 
a school-house, situated pleasantly, furnished with superior desks and 
seats, and most of the appliances of a good school. We were present 
but a few moments at the exercises of the school, but were pleased 
with its general appearance. The citizens of this village will have a 
good school if they choose. 

TRUMBULL.— We were unable to see any of the schools in session 
in this place, but we found a fine school-house, pleasantly located near 
the Methodist church. We believe the school has been very success- 
ful the year past. If the other schools compare well with this, and 
the attendance of the people to listen to a lecture on education is an 
indication of their interest in the subject, Trumbull is in advance of 
some places in the State much larger in population. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The Institutes for this autumn, yet to be held, are as follows :— 

Oct. 11th, at Stonington and Greenwich ; Oct. 18th, at East Hart- 
ford; Oct. 25th, at Willimantic; and Nov. 8th, at Salisbury. 

It will be noticed that the place of the Institute for Windham | 
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County has been changed from Plainfield to Willimantic. We believe 
our friends in Willimantic will do all they can to make this an inter-. 
esting meeting. . 

The Institute for New Haven County was attended by about one 
hundred teachers. Many of them were from the best schools in the 
county, and contributed to the value of the meeting by their hearty 
co-operation. The zealous efforts of the iocal committee, Rev. Wm. 
B. Lee, and Messrs. Clark, Miller, and Rogers, contributed much to 
the pleasure and profit of this Institute. 


ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES OF NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The annual examination of the classes of the Normal School will 
be on Monpay and Turspay, October 4th and 5th, from 9 A. M. 
to 12 M., and from 2 to 5 P. M.; the orations and essays of the 
graduating class, and the presentation of diplomas, on WEDNESDAY, 
Oct. 6th, at 2 o’clock. 

On Sunpay, Oct. 3d, at 7 P. M., the annual sermon, by Rev. L. 
Perrin, of New Britain; on Monpay, at 7 P. M., the annual address 
before the graduating class, by David N. Camp, the Principal; on 
Turspay, at 7 P. M., an oration, by Rev. N. J. Burton, of Hartford, 
and a poem, by Rev. S. Dryden Phelps, D. D., of New Haven, before 
the Barnard and Gallaudet Societies; on WEDNESDAY, at 10.45 
' A. M., the annual address before the Association of Alumni, by S. H. 
Lee, of Lisbon. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Lessons ON OBJECTS, as given to children between the ages of 
six and eight, in a Pestalozzian school at Cheam, Surrey. Fifteenth 
edition. 16mo.,230 pp. Published by Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, 
Fleet Street, London, 1858; and for sale by F. C. Brownell, 413 
Broadway, New York. | 

We have been much pleased with an examination of this book. It 
appears to be happily adapted to the wants of teachers who would 
introduce object-teaching in their schools. It consists of five series 
of lessons, adapted to different classes of children. We give an ex- 
tract in this number of the Journal. 
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HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


Berore the publication of our next number, most of the winter 
schools will have commenced. It may reasonably be supposed that 
among their teachers will be many inexperienced young men and 
women, who for the first time undertake the responsible duty of 
instructing. We offer a few thoughts for their consideration ; older 
teachers may pass them over, if they choose so to do. | 

Fellow teachers, we welcome you to your new duties and respon- 
sibilities. To you, some of these will be perplexing and laborious, 
and occasionally almost disheartening. In your extreme perplexity, 
you may, now and then, wish yourself anywhere rather than in the 
office of teacher, and resolve that if you get through this winter you 
will never again be so caught. But faint not! Be of good courage! 
Resolve to succeed. Will success. ‘“ ‘There is nothing impossible to 
him that wills.” Resolutely set out, each of you, to be a good teacher 
—to make teaching a profession, and honor the calling by your zeal, 
enthusiasm, and growing intelligence. You have not presumed to 
enter upon your new functions without some previous preparation, of 
which, perhaps, the approbation of the board of visitors is an evi- 
dence. Yet you will not think us rude in suggesting that few, if 
any, teachers, young or old, are fully prepared for, when first enter- 
ing upon, their duties. Many things must be learned in the school of 
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experience; some can be best learned in actual service. As no 
treatise on swimming will enable a man to sustain himself in deep 
water without practice in the art of swimming, so no previous men- 
tal training will make you a perfect teacher without practice. There 
is little danger of too much mental training or literary culture; you 
have now come to a place where you will find use for all you have. 
If you have been a scholar, in the best sense of the word, there is 
no reason for being less so now. The ripest, richest culture is nei- 
ther too ripe nor too rich for the post you have assumed. Some one 
has beautifully said, “Only the heavily laden boughs stoop low 
enough for little hands to pluck.” Each day will press you with 
cares, and perplexities, and stern demands for thought, and judgment, 
and prompt action. Affairs of instruction, discipline, and govern- 
ment will crowd around you in thick succession, till, half sick or 
more than half crazed, you wish you had never been ambitious to 
teach. Embrace, then, every opportunity for the improvement of 
your mind, or heart, or to secure special fitness for school duties. 

1. SEEK TO BECOME AS PERFECT AS POSSIBLE IN HEALTH, PER- 
SON, MIND, AND MORALS. Be pure, cleanly, honest, earnest, and 
loving, and that imitative group of immortals, for six hours each day 
under your eye, and in their turn watching you, will catch your spirit, 
and you will, in most essential things, be reproduced in them. Your 
word will go far, your example farther, in forming them for virtue or 
vice. They will catch your virtues, they will imbibe your vices. 
Said a gentleman to the writer, a few days since, “ Our last teacher, 
Mr. S$ , was intelligent enough, but he taught all our boys to 
smoke.” We have known that teacher, and esteem him as a worthy 
young man, the victim of but one vice; but he can never repair the 
injury of that winter’s work. No teacher should be the slave of any 
vicious indulgence. If you are a teacher, forever abandon, renounce, 
repudiate, and shun the nauseous, narcotic weed. If you cannot ‘do 
this, then from motives of humanity abandon teaching. If you teach, 
be an example worthy of imitation in all your habits, manners, and 
practices, and you will not teach in vain. Take care of your dress 
and person, and ever maintain a scrupulous neatness in your toilet. 
Keep up an intimate acquaintance with soap and water, brushes and 
toothpicks, and never disgust the young or ‘deprave their taste by 
inattention to your hair, your nails, your teeth, or your boots. 

Take intelligent care of your health, and the health of your pupils. 
Exercise freely and rationally. To this end, consult some well- 
digested system of physiology, and wisely practise the laws of health, 
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never forgetting to take counsel of common sense as well as the 
books. 

Perhaps your school-room is one of those wretched slaughter- 
houses, built in some dark age, without one breathing hole to save 
you or your pupils from literal strangulation ; it must be ventilated 
somehow, and you have a nice task so to air your pupils as not to 
endanger their health by cold currents of air upon them while sitting 
inactive. Improve the recess, and get a change of air before your 
scholars are again seated. If possible, induce the parents to warm 
the house with a ventilating stove. 

2. COMMENCE AND CONTINUE A SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF STUDY. 
Do not say, “I board round, and can have no opportunity for 
study.” We understand the special inconveniences of “ boarding 
round,” and yet confidently affirm that most of your hindrances are 
imaginary, and a little resolution and tact will overcome all the real © 
ones. You may be desired to mingle in social conversation with the 
families in which you abide, or to entertain them by reading, all 
which will be profitable if kept within reasonable bounds. ‘These 
engagements must not monopolize your time. Duty to yourself and 
duty to your pupils, and even to their "parents, forbids the spending 
of all your time on trivial matters, or mere socialitieg, Excuse your- 
self as early and withal as politely as you may, and apply your minds 
to the weightier matters of thought and study. It may seem a little 
uncivil at first, but parents will soon learn to honor and encourage 
your studivus devotion to books, when they see, as they will, its influ- 
ence upon their children, both as an example and through your 
increased fitness for the daily recitations in school. You cannot dis- 
charge in the best manner your duty to your pupils in school, without 
examining the lessons beforehand, that you may know their difficul- 
ties, and how to remove them. Innoother way can you judge wisely 
and accurately how heavy tasks to assign, and by so doing you can 
add greatly to the interest of each exercise, which will also increase 
its advantages to the members of the class. 

You need the study for your own improvement and growth. You 
should be a wiser, as well as more experienced teacher, at the close 
of each term of school, than when it began. Never be satisfied with 
present attainments, but with an aspiring aim strive for a higher 
condition of mind and heart, and—with ability to fill it creditably—a 
more responsible and influential position. Set before you a grand 
ideal, and bend all your energies to its realization. Economize time 
and strength. You will need all you have of both, to do the work of 
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a successful teacher. Estimate no labor too severe that adds to the 
stock of your positive knowledge, or corrects any old errors. 

3. SAVE THE COST OF ALL NEEDLESS LUXURIES, THAT YOU MAY 
PROCURE A GOOD SUPPLY OF THE BEST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
Teachers complain too often that they cannot afford to take a school | 
journal or buy educational books, because their wages are so diminutive; 
yet how many pay for horse-hire, when to go afoot would be positively 
better than to ride; for candy and peanuts, when health forbids their 
use ; for rings and gewgaws, or tobacco, much more money than 
would be needful to pay for the journal, and books into the bar- 
gain. To their shame be it spoken. They deserve not the name of | 
teachers. 

Read not many, but much, is the injnction of wisdom sustained by 
a thousand sanctions. Deny yourself if need be, and procure—if 
you have them not already—the best works extant devoted specially 
to the profession of teaching. Read these with care and thoughtful 
meditation, and not without comment of your own. Accustom your- 
self to write your own thoughts, and the lessons of your own, expe- 
rience, even though no eye but yours may ever see them. Such 
thoughts will be silent instructors. They will be more really yours 
for being written, while the faculty for writing will be cultivated. 
Such a record will be a pleasing matter of review in other days. It 
will serve as a way-mark to indicate progress. You will outgrow 
some of the wise things of your youth, while other jottings of your 
daily pen, little prized or known at first, will grow upon your mind 
till they seem like divine revelations. Fellow teacher, think much, 
and by the pen fix thought, that you may sift and scan it at other 
times and under other circumstances, and so cherish or reject it. 

4, ATTEND AND PARTICIPATE IN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. Sev- 
eral counties in the state have efficient educational associations, and 
if teachers did their duty, others would have. Attend these meet- 
ings, and contribute all you can to their interest. It will cost you 
something, but pay back much. You will there become acquainted 
with teachers, learn their methods of instruction and government, and 
be cheered and stimulated in your work. 

Organize your associations, and bring together your fellow teach- 
ers for mutual instruction, and an interchange of kindly counsels. 
Make these arrangements as simple and unpretending as possible, 
and use them for improvement in teaching. 


¢ 
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TRUE PLEASURES. 


One of the advantages which education gives its votaries over the 
uneducated, is, that while great and wonderful things are robbed of 
their terror, the small and unnoticed are magnified and exalted. The 
world of common things is made greater, and the daily life finds 
somewhat to dignify it in every path of its most familiar routine. 

Knowledge discovers a world peopled with thousand-fold interest, 
where ignorance discovers only a vexation and nuisance. To the 
student of insect life, the bramble-patch which costs the rude clown 
all his patience and half his pantaloons to traverse, becomes a pre- 
cious field of research, and the very bug or worm whose sting was a 
torment, or whose touch a disgust, even to people not very fastidious, 
is looked upon with unaffected admiration and delight. 

The microscopist, entering upon the glorious sttfdy of invisible life 
and organism, has no need of a larger universe than the next goose- 
pond in which to live, mentally, and enjoy himself for a whole season, 
or even for years, if he would exhaust its capacity. Very curious, 
very wonderful, and, what may not be suspected by the uninitiated, 
very beautiful, are the forms and fashions of life there, clinging to a 
shred of duck-weed, swimming in a sea unfathomable to them, and 
knee-deep to the explorer; dwelling under the gigantic shadows of a 
lily-pad in infinite myriads, that can thread the pores of a rush as we 
could the tubes of an iron bridge, and form whole brigades on the 
level table land of a single grain of sand. 

Men and women who yawn over exhausted resources of thought, 
conversation, or amusement, after the rather limited appliances of 
fashionable society have been strained to weariness, are not aware 
that the elements of inexhaustible pleasures are all about them, if 
they will only take the trifling trouble of procuring an introduction 
to them through the kindly intervention of a man of science. A lit- 
tle knowledge will go far to show them the true road to lasting intel- 
lectual satisfaction. 

We can answer for it from positive experience that old torments 
will become new pleasures, in the new way of looking at them, and 
never after can they become quite the plagues they were. We 
remember to have captured a villanous cimez lectularius at a respec- 
table hotel where we lodged, end should have slept, but for his ambi- 
tion to boast the possession of some of the old puritan blood. We had 
only known the creature to be a bed-bug, in the ordinary way of 
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making his acquaintance, but when he came to us under the honora 
ble distinction of a Latin name, and we had the pleasure of becom- 
ing acquainted with his forceps, claws, and bloodsuckers by a less 
practical and more scientific method than that old one of coming at 
them, (or being come at by them,) in the dark—we confess that the 
beauty of the fellow under the microscope put him in much better 
odor with us. We have him embalmed in balsam of fir at this mo- 
ment, and have made him the source of more pleasure than he ever 
was of annoyance. 

Trust us, a cimex lectularius is by no means the vulgar fellow that 
a bed-bug is. Only know a thing thoroughly, and you will find in it 
something to please as well as to instruct you. This by way of illus- 
tration. 

If you wish for more room in the world, study, and you will find 
your horizon slipping off in every direction. If you want more time, 
.study, and you will: get an hour into sixty ticks of the tall corner 
clock, and a grey old age, without the color, even in the prime of life, 
when you can enjoy its dignity. 

In fact, time waits for the learned man, and all who have gone to 
the same depths of knowledge, the same heighths of virtue, have the 
same age. Knowledge rejuvenates, while it completes and matures 
the man. Humboldt is young, though his snowy winters have been 
many—Leverrier a venerable grey-beard of thirty summers. 


CHALK AND CHARITY. 


THERE can be no doubt of the possibility of keeping a school with- 
out the aid of either chalk or charity. Such schools have been kept, 
where charitywas replaced by brutality and the birch, and the absence 
of blackboards left no demand for chalk. Such schools are occasion- 
ally kept now—yea, must continue to be kept till more just and 
enlightened notions of economy in school appliances generally prevail. 

They are gradually fading from hillside and valley, as better teach- 
ers and schools increase. It was a joyful day for some conscious, and 
not a few unconscious juveniles, when somebody discovered that in 
the general discipline and government of a school, charity is better 
than chastisement, kindness than cryelty, persuasion than force. 
There is something native in the mind of man that welcomes the 
approaches of kindness, while it as spontaneously repels, or revolts 
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at, violence and brutality. Some fanciful naturalist assumes that the 
microscope reveals in human blood minute animalcules, in form like 
all living organism below man in the scale of being, and he concludes 
therefore that human nature is the sum of the series of animal life. 
We will not presume to indorse this fantastic notion, but if it has 
any foundation in fact, we may be allowed to guess what animal is 
imaged there in small as extensively as any. So much as this we 
may safely assume: there is a certain opinionated and self-willed 
animal, the entire of whose race did not “ run violently down a steep 
place into the sea,” whose disposition—to say nothing of his minute 
fac-similes in the blood—enters largely into the moral chemistry of 
human nature. An ear of corn, or a pint-of meal and water, vul- 
garly called swill, has often been found more efficient than rude cud» 
gels vigorously applied, in inducing in this animal a specific kind or 
degree of locomotion in any given direction. We are not about to 
assume that there are in human blood vestiges of remote relationship 
to the non-ruminant, cloven-foot of the sty; all we would say or 
assume is that a firmness and willfulness not wholly unlike that of 
this historical quadruped, are often very marked in their manifesta- 
tions in the human animal, and peculiarly so in those juvenile speci- 
mens of the genus homo known as boys and girls. They can he 
persuaded, called ; they are not always easily driven. They can be 
contrary, and sometimes are so. 

If only the baser impulses are stirred, the lower motives called 
into play, we need not look for nobleness of thought, purpose, or 
action. Brutal appliances tend to brutalize. They are ever down- 
ward like terrestrial gravitation. Those children, families, or schools 
where beating and violence prevail, will not ordinarily exhibit refined 
taste, gentleness, or tenderness of sensibility. These are like the 
more delicate spines and projections of fossil shells—while they are 
greatly prized for their intrinsic beauty, the least attrition or violent 
agitation destroys them. (Gentle words from loving hearts have a 
natural chemistry, peculiar and powerful. Like sunshine on dark- 
ness, or frost, or rather like its mellowing, beautifying, ripening influ- 
ence on fruit. 

It is no longer an untried or doubtful experiment, to govern a school 
well and maintain the most perfect order without resorting to vio- 
lence. It may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that the 
best-governed schools are among those where the rod is seldom or 
never seen or used. Why then is the dominion of the rod so tardy 
in passing away, when it has so much to condemn and so little to 
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making his acquaintance, but when he came to us under the honora 
ble distinction of a Latin name, and we had the pleasure of becom- 
ing acquainted with his forceps, claws, and bloodsuckers by a less 
practical. and more scientific method than that old one of coming at 
them, (or being come at by them,) in the dark—we confess that the 
beauty of the fellow under the microscope put him in much better 
odor with us. We have him embalmed in balsam of fir at this mo- 
ment, and have made him the source of more pleasure than he ever 
was of annoyance. 

Trust us, a cimex lectularius is by no means the vulgar fellow that 
a bed-bug is. Only know a thing thoroughly, and you will find in it 
something to please as well as to instruct you. This by way of illus- 
tration. 

If you wish for more room in the world, study, and you will find 
your horizon slipping off in every direction. If you want more time, 
study, and you wills get an hour into sixty ticks of the tall corner 
clock, and a grey old age, without the color, even in the prime of life, 
when you can enjoy its dignity. 

In fact, time waits for the learned man, and all who have gone to 
the same depths of knowledge, the same heighths of virtue, have the 
same age. Knowledge rejuvenates, while it completes and matures 
the man. Humboldt is young, though his snowy winters have been 
many—Leverrier a venerable grey-beard of thirty summers. 


CHALK AND CHARITY. 


THERE can be no doubt of the possibility of keeping a school with- 
out the aid of either chalk or charity. Such schools have been kept, 
where charitywas replaced by brutality and the birch, and the absence 
of blackboards left no demand for chalk. Such schools are occasion- 
ally kept now—yea, must continue to be kept till more just and 
enlightened notions of economy in school appliances generally prevail. 

They are gradually fading from hillside and valley, as better teach- 
ers and schools increase. It was a joyful day for some conscious, and 
not a few unconscious juveniles, when somebody discovered that in 
the general discipline and government of a school, charity is better 
than chastisement, kindness than crgelty, persuasion than force. 
There is something native in the mind of man that welcomes the 
approaches of kindness, while it as spontaneously repels, or revolts 
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at, violence and brutality. Some fanciful naturalist assumes that the 
microscope reveals in human blood minute animalcules, in form like 
all living organism below man in the scale of being, and he concludes 
therefore that human nature is the sum of the series of animal life. 
We will not presume to indorse this fantastic notion, but if it has 
any foundation in fact, we may be allowed to guess what animal is 
imaged there in small as extensively as any. So much as this we 
may safely assume: there is a certain opinionated and self-willed 
animal, the entire of whose race did not “ run violently down a steep 
place into the sea,” whose disposition—to say nothing of his minute 
fac-similes in the blood—enters largely into the moral chemistry of 
human nature. An ear of corn, or a pint-of meal and water, vul- 
garly called swell, has often been found more efficient than rude cud~y 
gels vigorously applied, in inducing in this animal a specific kind or 
degree of locomotion in any given direction. We are not about to 
assume that there are in human blood vestiges of remote relationship 
to the non-ruminant, cloven-foot of the sty; all we would say or 
assume is that a firmness and willfulness not wholly unlike that of 
this historical quadruped, are often very marked in their manifesta- 
tions in the human animal, and peculiarly so in those juvenile speci- 
mens of the genus homo known as boys and girls. ‘They can be 
persuaded, called ; they are not always easily driven. They can be 
contrary, and sometimes are so. 

If only the baser impulses are stirred, the lower motives called 
into play, we need not look for nobleness of thought, purpose, or 
action. Brutal appliances tend to brutalize. They are ever down- 
ward like terrestrial gravitation. Those children, families, or schools 
where beating and violence prevail, will not ordinarily exhibit refined 
taste, gentleness, or tenderness of sensibility. These are like the 
more delicate spines and projections of fossil shells—while they are 
greatly prized for their intrinsic beauty, the least attrition or violent 
agitation destroys them. Gentle words from loving hearts have a 
natural chemistry, peculiar and powerful. Like sunshine on dark- 
ness, or frost, or rather like its mellowing, beautifying, ripening influ- 
ence on fruit. 

It is no longer an untried or doubtful experiment, to govern a school 
well and maintain the most perfect order without resorting to vio- 
lence. It may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that the 
best-governed schools are among those where the rod is seldom or 
never seen or.used. Why then is the dominion of the rod so tardy 
in passing away, when it has so much to condemn and s0 little to 
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encourage its general use? Evidently because so few intelligently 
believe in the power of kindness. Then again, many have grown up 
under the reign of the savage, and its power is upon them still. It 
has warped their judgment, perverted their taste, or, without their 
consciousness, soured their disposition. They know no other way to 
meet questions of government than that practised by their teachers 
and parents. To resort to gentle means, would, in their esteem, be 
to surrender the “ staff of accomplishment,” and leave the rebel offen- 
der master of the field. They have too much “spirit ” for that, and, 
distrusting all mild means, apply force. 

Sometimes teachers cannot govern themselves, and here is one 
secret of the trouble in attempting to govern children. Learn to 

govern thyself, and then, in a spirit of charity, thou canst easily gov- 
ern others. 

One who has a heart full of charity, and seeks to promote the 
welfare of his pupils, will not long remain unappreciated. Children 
have an intuitive knowledge of character, and even before they can 
fashion into words the opinion they cherish, it will reveal itself in 
their actions. They will discover your spirit, they will honor your 
sincerity, and cheerfully award obedience and love. And if, in any 
extremity, you must resort to force, it will be with the approval of all, 
perhaps even of the offender himself. 

Trust more to chalk and the blackboard, and less to the birch and 
ferule. Keep your pupils employed, solving problems, drawing maps, 
diagrams, and pictures, or writing exercises, and they will have little 
disposition and less time for mischief. 

If you find no blackboard in your school-room, set yourself vigor- 
ously about getting one. It can bedone. There are but few districts 
so penurious or stupid as not to be inclined, upon a fair presentation 
of the matter, to furnish so much, or even more. The inaction of 
teachers is too often the prime cause of the want of educator’s tools. 
If you are a living, breathing man or woman, go to work and beg 
enough to buy a good blackboard, or place a suitable field of hard 
finish on the wall of the school-room. Do not say, “J can’t,” for if 
you do you will show a weakness that both parents and pupils will 
instinctively discover. Let the language of your will be, “it must and 
shall be done,” and then do it, even if you have to pay the bill from 
your own scanty earnings. Your pupils will see the meaning of your 
determination, and parents find out your worth; nor will you be long 
in learning that the best investment of capital you ever made was in 
that blackboard. 
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Be a good and true teacher in heart and will, and you will find 
chalk and charity etficient aids and co-helpers in your good work; 
other aids will not be wanting ; friends will multiply, and your reward 
will not tarry. 


SEE AND SAY. 


HE who sits down to write having nothing to say, must be pecul- 
larly weak in purpose if he does not succeed in saying it, at great 
length. Weare specially cautious of the orator who is “unexpect- 
edly ” called upon for a speech, and “ cannot add anything to what 
has been already said ”’—he will certainly add much to what has been 
already endured. 

A man must know precisely what he would shoot at, to make his 
shots tell on the game. It takes a world of noisy powder to drive a 
bullet to the eye of an invisible target, which you only have a vague 
notion is located somewhere from east-south-east to the extreme north- 
west corner of the lot. 

The sportsman, deer-stalking about a bush pasture, who fired away 
at his dubious game with such rare discrimination that he was to hit 
it if it proved to be a deer, and miss it if unluckily it should be a 
calf, is a worthy type of those literary sharp-shooters who sit down 
“with nothing in particular on their minds,” and get up with nothing 
particular on their sheets—with this difference, that howsoever blankly 
these geniuses miss, or hang fire, they are fatally sure to bring down 
the calf. Know precisely what you would say, and we shall know 
with tolerable precision what you have said. 

. If you see a thing, you can say it, though you were the least 
tonguey of your father’s children. If you only see a foggy sketch 
of a thing, ranging anywhere in the visible creation, from a horse- 
shed to an apple-tree, with faint indications of a waterfall, with red 
damask curtains, you will certainly be balked in the attempt to give 
a clear conception of that thing, though you be endowed with endless 
dictionary, and the pen of a ready writer of the “manifold ” species. 
See and say, and till then be mum. 
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FOOLISH ECONOMY. 


WHEN you hear a man cynically growling out his aversion to spend- 
ing money to educate “other folks’ young ones,” you may safely con- 
clude that his father was a man who was not very liberal in the edu-- 
cation of his own; for the educated are invariably the most earnest 
champions of education. Knowledge is the best wealth, in this as in 
_ many other things, that he who has acquired it is the most ready to 
bestow it, and put it within the reach of everybody to acquire. 

The stingy wretch who feels that a penny bestowed on schools for 
his poorer neighbors is a burdensome tax, simply accuses the guar- 
dians of his own childhood, or the obstinacy of his own stupid will, 
of a gross neglect, only excusable in days unblest by the free school 
and its larger results of intelligence. 

The same ignorant grumbler is not aware that nature levies a 
larger tax on blockheads, than the state has any desire to raise for 
knowledge. Schools cost something and pay much, but ignorance 
costs much and pays nothing. 

Our cynical grumbler would understand, perhaps, that he had 
missed a figure, if the intelligent neighbor who pays for knowledge 
cheerfully would show his Stinginess how he might have saved a 
hundred dollars on corn, fifty on wool, and twenty-five on his oats, by 
taking the papers and keeping himself “posted up,” as the cant 
phrase goes, in the fluctuations of the market. A hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars tax on one year’s stupidity might possibly seem a 
little onerous, even to our grumbler, whose bugbear is peculiarly in 
the direction of a small tax for knowledge. But there are conside- 
rations equally to the point, though Jess obvious to Growler, which, 
therefore, he may not be able to appreciate. Nine-tenths of the 
insecurity of property in the midst of a rural population is owing to 
ignorance and its consequent vice. And even in cities, where edu- 
cated villainy makes its more convenient head-quarters, if the educa- 
tion had been as it should be, moral as well as mental, the great mass 
of crime would still have been, there as elsewhere, in the hands of the 
uneducated, and happily without these sad exceptions which now 
disgrace the intelligence which they misuse. If a farmer loses his 
grain from his crib, or chickens from the roost, his meat from the 
cellar, or butter from the pantry, will he look for it among the intelli- 
gent and educated of his neighbors, however humble in their circum- 
stances? Not at all. He will go to the hovel of Tom, Dick, or 
Harry, who has the same opinion about educating those long-legged 
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boys and frowzy-headed girls of his, that the rich grumbler himself 
has entertained, and there find the remains of their plunder ; or more 
likely he will noé go, simply because he knows that those predacious 
juveniles are so well educated in the only lucrative profession open 
to an ignoramus, as to make pursuit hopeless of any result but the 
inconsiderable income of “a flea in his ear.” 

The foolish growler’s corn-crib or orchard is taxed in a single night 
for the support of ignorance and crime, enough to make his yearly 
quota for their conversion into knowledge and virtue. | 

But, alas, your Growler, having paid so much for his own educa- 
tion, with so little profit as not yet to see what a fool he has been 
making of himself, gets hopeless of the education of others ;. natu- 
rally enough arguing that “If I, Sir Growler, having been done out 
of some ten, twenty, or a hundred dollars per annum for the support 
of ignorance, have not yet learned that it had been better to have 
paid a trifle for its eradication, how shal] the poor dogs be made 
wiser by my cash?” And so he goes on paying a great tax for the 
wrong thing, rather than a small tax for the right. 


STUDY THE MINDS OF YOUR PUPILS. 


TEACHERS, study the minds of your pupils. They are sufficiently 
alike to be educated together, yet so different as to need varied appli- 
ances to develop the faculties of each individual mind, else its real 
talents may lie hidden and buried under its education. Education 
must be both general and specific. Seek to understand and develop 
the whole mind, giving it balance, completeness, consistency ; not 
cultivate one faculty or set of faculties, to the neglect of another. 

Education sometimes creates intellectual monsters, like a man with 
a huge head, and small body and limbs; large feet, with little or no 
head or body; or huge arms and hands, but no feet or legs. Insist 
on balanced, whole-souled education for your pupils; an education 
that shall afford a well-cemented base on which to erect any special 
or professional education that may be afterwards pursued. “ ‘Teach 
your son,” replied Dr. Johnson to an inquiring mother, “to read, to 
count, to write; grammar, writing, and arithmetic ; three things 
which, if not taught in early life, are seldom or never taught to any 
purpose, and without the knowledge of which no superstructure of 
learning or knowledge can be built.” A man without the subsoil 
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culture of early, thorough mental discipline, designed and intended 
to develop and strengthen the weaker points in the mind, will for- 
ever be narrow and feeble, and however brilliant in points, will be 
unable to adapt himself to his time, or place, or mission. 
_ A laughing philosopher once compared human life to a table 
pierced with a number of holes of different forms, each of which has 
somewhere a pin made exactly to fit it, but which pins, being stuck 
in hastily and without selection, are found in awkward situations. 
“ How often,” says the same philosopher, “ do we find on the perfo- 
rated table of life the round man in the three-cornered hole”! Right, 
early education will obviate the difficulty arising from unnatural 
employment, and give the mind a wide range of adaptation. We 
see boys sometimes playing with a puzzle consisting of a plate of 
brass with three orifices through it, one round, one square, and one 
triangular ; all which must be fitted by the same block ingeniously whit- 
tled. The mind should have a still wider range of adaptation. It 
must have a round fullness, a square solidity, and an angular sharp- 
ness. | 

Study, then, with careful scrutiny, the minds of your pupils, and 
supply by culture, as far as possible, what is naturally lacking in 
each. This pioneer, fundamental culture is real estate to the mind, 
while professional culture is mere personal property ; when the latter 
fails, for any cause, to be available for personal support, the other 
will remain, like an inalienable old homestead, a sure reliance. 

He is a wise teacher who can so conduct his general studies and 
class exercises, as to call out and train the faculties of each mind, 
and yet not seem to be aeons specially with any one. 


THE RIGHTS OF BRAIN. 


‘WHEN a man-child is born into this world, under favorable circum- 
stances, he comes upon the stage with brains, back, hands, and vis- 
cera; with a considerable more capacity for receiving and consuming 
than for performing and acquiring. The stomach must be filled, not 
because he can honestly earn gruel enough to distend that rather flex- 
ible membrane to satiety, but simply because, in the nature of things» 
he is hungry, and food is essential to keep him up till hands get to 
be useful. 

Cold and wet take due hold of the soft epidermis, without waiting 
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till the boy can earn a shirt for his back, and therefore it is the boy’s 
right, not his more or less happy privilege, to have that indispensable 
appendage, “or some equivalent arrangement as described,” to use 
the language of the patent office. So back and stomach get their 
importunate demands answered in some passable sort, and men con- 
fess the justice of the claim. 

But meanwhile what is poor Brain to do in case back and bowels 
have carried off all the superfluous fortune of their natural guardi- 
‘ans? Captain of the whole fellowship of forces and capacities, the 
waiting brain must have feed too, long before the hand is able to 
supply it. That comes last of all in the order of nature. Every- 
thing must be done on credit, and the idle hands have a goodly bill 
run up against them before they can possibly begin their proper task. 

Their power to pay back the cost depends on the just division of 
the indebtedness of every part. If only the stomach is cultivated, 
they have no power to work out their fine; if the back gets all, they 
are equally incapacitated, and can only hope to make good the expense 
of their development by the skill which comes with the brain’s cul- 
ture. It is clearly as absolute a right which the brain claims, as that 
which the other members have insisted upon. But alas, since brain 
in its hunger is not so clamorous as the stomach, it gets neglected, 
like a still, timid child in a noisy troop. 

No teacher of economic ethics ever forgets that dutics belong to 
the hands, to compensate for the rights awarded to stomach and back; 
but many of these calculating fraternity seem utterly oblivious to the | 
equally obvious fact, that the rights of the brain are as absolute as 
the duties of the hands, and precede them by many years. _ 

If a parent or natural guardian neglects the bodily necessities, or 
is unable to supply them, society plucks the sufferer from his hands, 
or bestows that which is needed, not merely as a charity—which it 
may seem to be in any single individual—but as an imperative duty 
which it owes Community. 

Shall we not be as just—we will not say charitable—to the mental 
wants of the child, since on their gratification, more than on that of 
any other wants, depends the power of the hands to repay the debt 
of rearing and culture? We ask this in justice, not in charity, and 
demand that every brain shall have a just measure of the advances 
made to the whole being. 

Let us hear nothing of the obligation of the hands, till we have 
fulfilled our obligations towards the master of the hands, the thinking 
brain. Educate that, and the hands have then a field and capacity 
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for work which they can have by no offier means. We then put 
them under obligations to future minds, as the lessons which have 
been bestowed on us in the years of our pupilage have put this sol- 
emn duty upon us. We but poorly pay the debt of our own culture, 
when we leave the brains of the poor man’s child to starve, while his 


body only is fed. 


KNOWLEDGE ACCUMULATIVE. 

WE differ from all other animals, capable of instruction, in the fact 
that knowledge, with us, is cumulative, takes root and bears fruit 
from vital forces within, while the education of the lower animals is 
always from without, and with no assimilation of the lesson to make 
what might be called a capital fund for the enlarging of acquire- 
ments. 

You can teach a dog tricks, even new tricks to an old dog if you 
have the gift of patience, and he is a dog of parts: but the most talent- 
ed of his race cannot combine two lessons and deduce'a third from 
them, nor by any wit or device bestow his wisdom on his canine heir. 
When every dog has had his day, the universal aggregate of dog 
philosophy and art is not one whit beyond what it was when Nimrod 
was a “mighty hunter before the Lord.” 

Mr. Rarey can teach a stubborn horse to lie down, get up, follow 
him, and very likely to stand on his hind legs and dance a horse-horn- 
pipe, but Mr. Rarey can never educate his equine pupil toan ability 
to become the teacher of the same accomplishments to his benighted 
fellows ; and when the erudite courser has once gone through his course 
he has quite literally come to the end of his tether. 

The literary attainments of the “ Learned Pig” will never give the 
dullest boy any just reason for envy ; for after all the laborious training 
of his pigship, the pupil will give more light in lard-oil than in letters, 
and no pains in his education will take the kink out of his caudal 
appendage. If all the porcine race had been put to school under the 
most approved instruction, since the day the herd ran down a steep 
place into the sea, the last of them could not spell his own generic 
name without the book. The attempt to educate a porker must inevi- 
tably end in gammon, as do all theories built on animal intellect. 

In human education the infinite distinction between the two sorts of 
mind, instinct and intellect, is clearly manifest. What the father has 
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acquired he can bequeath as a starting point to his son. Each new 
pupil has simply to learn the use of the tools, the common elements of 
expression, and he is at once made free of all the past, is heir to what. 
ever the wise have obtained by life-long labors, and can proceed 
directly to add his little to the great mass of positive knowledge. 
The lesson once taught is a portion of his mind and makes breadth 
and strength for a greater mental effort. 

Brute mind is mere automatic mind, moved from another, and 
never assimilating its mental food to produce growth. But the true 
mind as developed in man is made greater, richer, wiser, for every 
acquirement, and the whole race is heir to the wisdom of any one in it. 
No individual man has done what we find already accomplished in 
the world of knowledge in any single particular. Every science is 
the result of ages of labour; every art is the accumulated skill of 
myriads of cunning brains and hands; every book is the condensed 
outgrowth of many minds, through many years of study. 

The boy who to day takes up an elementary work on Astronomy 
is apupil of the Shepherds of Chaldea and all the star-gazers of 
ancient Egypt. Tycho Brahe worked for him, and Newton’s gigantic 
mind wrestled with the Titanic problems of Nature for his sake, and 
all the ‘past has made him heir to their best income, that he too may 
have a little to bequeath the future. 

A single fact not known before is a positive enlargement of the 
mental wealth of the world, and the humblest scholar is able to do 
something for his kindin return for the much which has been done 
for him. There is every encouragement to the least of all explorers 
in the field of knowledge, in the fact that nothing is lost which is once 
thrown into the universal stock of knowledge. 


STUDY. 


StTupyY gives a man more soul, makes more of him, and refines 
whatever is made. - Study makes more of the natural world to man, 
revealing wonders and mysteries of which fancy could never have 
dreamed. Study, then that you may have growth, expansion, strength, 
wisdom. Study, that you may lengthen your vision, enlarge your 
reach of thought, increase your grasp. Study science andart. Study 
nature in her grandeur, reading suns and systems as the poetry of 
theheavens. Study nature in her minuteness till a single drop of water 
to your illuminated vision teems with multiform and varied life numer- 
ous as the star-gems of night and beautiful as the flowers of earth. 
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For the Common School Journal. 
CONFESS YOUR FAULTS. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN.—BY 8. J. WHITON. 


Ir wasa bright and beautiful morning in early June. Last night’s 
shower had cooled the hot earth, and imparted an unwonted freshness 
to the air. The birds were singing their morning hymns of praise, 
and trees, grass, and flowers all seemed glad to escape from yester- 
day’s dusty heat. 

The Oakville school-house, too, seemed changed by the shower. 
The dusty doorstep, that yesterday almost blistered the little bare 
feet as they hastened over it, was cool and moist, with a tiny pool 
of. water here and there in the little hollows. Groups of merry- 
hearted children were hurrying along the street, anxious to be “the 
first” at school on such a morning. As group after group arrived, 
they hastened with their books and dinner-baskets to the school- 
room, then out again into the fresh air, which soon resounded with 
merry shouts and ringing laughter. — ° 

But not long had they for play; for soon the familiar bell was 
heard, calling them to their accustomed seats and daily lessons. 
Dearly as they loved their sports, they had been taught to leave them 
at a moment’s notice, for other duties. So on this fresh morning 
they all quickly took their places in the school-room—all but George 
Ashton and Willie Lee, who still lingered at their play, busily 
engaged in damming a small rivulet that trickled along the road-side. 
The two boys had heard the bell, but stopping a moment to complete 
- their work, they soon forgot everything but the dam, which seemed 
to them as important as the levees of the Mississippi, or the Falls of 
Niagara. Time passed swiftly, and twenty minutes had elapsed when 
Willie started up, exclaiming,— 

“We shall be late at school!” 

“ Oh, no!” said George, now thoroughly roused, and thinking that 
only a moment had passed since they heard the sound of the bell, 
“let us run, and we shall get there in time.” 

Willie’s first thought on finding that school had really commenced, 
was, “I'll explain it all to the teacher; ” but before this purpose had 
become firmly settled in his mind, George suggested that they should 
say nothing of the cause of their tardiness, as neither teacher nor 
scholars had seen them at play. : 
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- © But that would be wrong,” said Willie. | 

“Oh, fie!” said George, “I’m sure there is n’t any hurt in not say- 
ing anything about it. We meant to be here.in season.” 

Thus comforted, but still with minds ill at ease, the two boys 
entered the school-room. The teacher looked surprised, but as they 
were almost always prompt, he concluded they had some good excuse, 
and did not question them. 

An uneasy conscience is a hard load to carry. During the fore- 
noon Willie’s mind often wandered from his lesson, although he tried 
to make up for lost time by harder study. George, too, was unusu- 
ally listless and idle; and the teacher had occasion to correct him 
several times. Their lessons, as a consequence, were poorly recited, 
and the low marks placed against their names tended only to increase 
their discomfort. Neither the pleasant faces of their schoolmates, 
nor the beauty of the school-rom, adorned with fresh flowers, could 
comfort them. They were truants, and had lost the sweet influences 
of the morning devotions. | 

Noontime cameat last, and with it the merry words and joyous shouts 
of a score of little tongues. All seemed gay and happy but George 
and Willie. They remained in their seats, sullen and dejected, refus- 
ing to jgin the others in their play. Even the soft tones of little 
Nellie, the pet of the school, and their usual favorite, urging them to 
go and see her “ play-house,” did not rouse them to their accustomed 
animation. ‘Tired of their sombre looks, she left them to seek for 
happier faces in the merry groups without. 

Thus the day passed off—an unhappy day indeed for George and 
Willie. They were glad when school was out; for they longed to 
escape from the eye of their teacher, whom they. felt that they had 
wronged. 

When they were left for the night, their thoughts—as thoughts oft 
will—wandered back over the scenes of the day; but scarce a happy 
moment could they find in this review. Conscience told them to con- 
fess their error. Must they? Could they? Yes, they would. 

How happy they felt the next day, after receiving the forgiveness 
of both parents and teacher, who kindly showed them the nature of 
their fault, and its consequences, urged them to be honest, and ended 
by pointing them upward to the Divine Author of all things. 

Dear children, have you all ¢rue courage?—courage to confess 
your faults ?—courage to be honest ?—courage to do right? If not, 
may you all strive after it until it shall be yours. 

WeEsTFORD, Conn., July 30th, 1858. 
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HYGIENE. 


THERE are some especial reasons why teachers should be pos- 
sessed of a better knowledge of the art of preserving health. Their 
occupation is laborious and exhausting. More than most any other, 
it wears upon the constitution, and drains the sources of life and vigor. 
There is in it no rest for the mind, and a weary mind makes ever a 
weary body. Confined during six hours of the day to the same rou- 
tine, troubled by idle or mischievous scholars, and, most discourag- 
ing of all, seeing their best efforts as unproductive as the rain upon 
the desert, the closing hour of the session finds them often too tired 
for exercise, too languid for study. A knowledge of the laws of 
health, by which they may invigorate the frame, and dissipate the 
languor, becomes to them a matter of serious moment, if they would 
escape depression of spirits, inactivity of mind, and the long train of 
evils that so often afflict persons engaged in sedentary occupations. 

We adduce another reason from the fact that the whole atmosphere 
of thought and feeling, in the school-room, is so greatly influenced by 
the physical condition of the teacher. A gloomy hypochondriac, 
whose temper is soured by indigestion, and whose nerves twang and 
snap at every discordant noise, who never knows the joy of a hearty 
laugh, nor the blessing of a sound night’s rest, will soon render his 
school as peevish as himself. Morose feelings, caused by an overfed 
body, or a pampered appetite, are as infectious as the yellow fever, 
and all teachers who indulge them should be kept at quarantine, 
until by judicious exercise and training they rid themselves of the 
disease. But the weightiest consideration is, that the teacher, stand- 
ing in the place of the parent, is accountable, in part, for whatever 
condition of body the child brings to the active duties of life. If he 
comes with diseased lungs or impure blood, it may be because he passed 
his school-days in over-heated, unventilated rooms, breathing over 
and over again the poisonous gas which his own breath generated, 
and living only because of the small modicum of pure air obtained 
through the cracks and crevices unwittingly left by the carpenters. 

If weak joints, or a curved spine, perplex and hinder him in his 
daily work, it may be often traced to the ignorance of his teachers, 
who allowed or forced him to spend his recesses without exercise, 
and dealt out to him his play-spells as sparingly and grudgingly as ever 
did a miser his gold. The sports of the child are not to be viewed 
as a necessary evil, but as a part of the means by which he is to be 
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educated. The ringing laugh or the boisterous shout are by no means 
an index of total depravity, nor is the boyish love of adventure any 
sign of a worthless character. If the teacher will but keep the 
play-ground under his constant supervision, and guide the games 
upon it, he may exert there as great an influence as in his school- 
room. The Rugby boys played foot-ball with all the more zest under 
the eye of Arnold, while his approach broke up, as by magic, the 
fighting ring in which Tom Brown and Slogger Williams were striv- 
ing for the mastery. 

Whatever eminence we may have attained in other departments of 
education, in the bodily renovation of the nation, there is one fresh, 
and almost unexplored, waiting the willing feet of those destined to 
pioneer our race, onward and upward, to a full enjoyment of all the 
powers with which God has endowed us. But the amount of pos- 
itive deformity existing, or the number of unbalanced and idi- 
otic minds, is not calculated to arouse the attention, as much as 
is the general tendency, everywhere observable, towards an un- 
healthy state of the body. This is not the result of any peculiarity 
of chmate, nor can it be traced to any cause beyond our power of 
control. It is the fulfillment of the righteous law, “ Whatsoever ye 
sow, that shall ye surely reap.” We look up in a clear autumnal 
night, and, wondering at the number of the stars, think how unlim- 
ited must be the power of Him who made and governs them all 
in wisdom. Would’st thou gain a still more impressive view of the 
power and wisdom of God, look at thy frame, “so fearfully and 
wonderfully made ;” consider the curious connection between mind 
and matter, the mysterious dependence of the immortal upon the 
mortal; fathom, as well as thou canst, the forethought that fashioned the 
eyes, “those windows of the soul,” the ears and the hands ; reflect 
upon the constant pulsation of the heart, the circulation of the blood, 
the expiration and inspiration of the breath, the untiring activity of 
the brain, the sensibility of the nerves, the obedience of the mus- 
cles, and thought will engender thought, until thou wilt be forced to 
say— 

“« How complicate! How wonderful is man! 
How passing wonder He who made him such! ” 

It will furnish a consideration, too, why the physical should be culti- 
vated, as well as the mental and moral, since it is only when the 
three are fitly joined that we approach nearest the stature of perfect 
men, becoming “the noblest of creatures and closest to God.” 

NavGatuck, Oct. 9th. S. H. 
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THE TEACHERS’ HARVEST. 


Tue cold winds of winter were sweeping o’er hill and dale. 
“ Night had thrown her sable mantle round the earth, and pinned it 
with a star.” The pale moon looked down upon the abodes of men, 
keeping its silent vigil while they sought, in “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer” rest from the wearysome toils and cares of active life. Yet 
it found not all asleep. It shed its silver light upon many a scene 
of interest, of joy, of sorrow, of pain, sickness, languishing, and 
death. We will leave all these and dwell upon one only, which to us 
is full of tender interest. In a neatly furnished apartment of the 
family mansion, known long and familiarly in the town of C et) 


the Norton House, a lamp is burning upon the table, where lies an — 


open Bible, and removed a short distance from it is the form of a 
fair maiden, kneeling in prayer. Slowly, cautiously, enter the apart- 
ment. Scan each feature of that upturned face, and tell me if intense 
feeling and emotion is not written there. Tears are falling fast 
adown the face, the lips quiver as in low earnest tones the voice of 
the pleader reaches our ears. Look again, sobs have choked her 
utterance, and the face is buried in the thin white hands. What can 
all this mean? Whence the sorrow that weighs down that young 
heart? You would approach and offer your sympathies to her, but 
stay a moment; listen; hear the words falling from her lips. It is an 
earnest prayer in behalf of her pupils; especial prayer for those in- 
quiring the way of life, that in their youth they may find the Saviour, 
give to him their hearts before they have grown familiar with the 
paths of sin; that they may not grieve the heavenly messenger from 


their breasts, but be guided by it now, into the straight and narrow | 


path that leads to life eternal. Long, earnestly, and fervently does 
she plead with her Heavenly Father, often so overcome that she is 
unable to utter a syllable. At last she sought repose. During all 
the long night, sleep came not to her eyes; for there was ever before 
her mind’s eye, the last scene that occurred in the school-room. She 
could not cease to send upward a silent petition that the thoughtful 
Hattie, who with streaming eyes, thanked her for speaking about the 
interests of her soul, saying with emphasis “I have longed to have 
you speak to me about it before. For three long years I have had 
an earnest desire to become achristian. O, my teacher, pray for me.” 
And there was her sister Nellie, a gay laughing girl of ten summers, 
the pet of the village, with a world of fun sparkling in her beautiful 
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black eye, who came on that eventful night, not with her usual bound- 
ing step and merry countenance, but with solemn step, and a shade 
of deep sadness over her lovely features. What is the matter with 
my darling Nellie” said the gentle teacher. “ O, I feelso bad.” ‘“ Are 
you ill?” “No.” “Tired?” “No.” “Whatthen?” “O,I feel 
just so every night ; I am such a naughty, wicked girl, and I do want 
to be a better girl,” and bursting into tears, she sank upon her knees, 
burying her face in the folds of her teacher’s dress. The timid, af- 
fectionate Lucy, came with a good night kiss for the teacher, but her 
slender arms refused to let go their hold around her neck, until] her 
lips had tremblingly revealed to her friend the secret longings of her 
soul. “Ido want to love the Saviour?” she said. How truly hath 
it been said, “ Sorrow endureth for a night, but joy cometh in the — 
morning.” For scarcely had the first ray of the morning sun lighted 
the eastern sky, ere Miss E heard footsteps approaching her 
room, then a gentle rap at her door. She bade her visitor enter, and 
was surprised to see one of her pupils, a young girl of eleven years. 
She timidly approached the bed, and asked to lie down, permission 
was granted. She-put her arms around her teacher’s neck, saying, 
“ dear teacher, I think I have given my,heart to the Saviour; I did 
want to come and tell you, I knew you would be so glad.” ‘Tears of 
joy now flowed from eyes but a short time ago moistened with grief. 
The prayer of faith will be answered. During the morning as the 
family were at breakfast in the dining room of the mansion, the door 
suddenly opened. Miss E. raised her eyes to view the new comer, and 
a shade of sadness passed over her face, for she saw Nellie, no long- 
er sad and sorrowing, but with a countenance beaming with delight. 
Her first words were “I have come to goto school with my teacher.” 
Alas, thought Miss E. how easily are the sensibilities of children 
touched, but how little impression 1s made upon their minds, and with 
a new weight of sorrow upon her young heart she rose from break- 
fast and prepared for her day’s labors. Scarcely had the last syllable 
of the hurried “ good morning ” died away, and the hall door closed 
upon them, when Nellie seized Miss E’s arm, and with a smile radi- 
ant with hope and love, her lips parted to give utterance to words 
she had longed to speak to one whom she knew to be a true friend. 
“OQ teacher I am so happy this morning, I think I have given my 
heart to the Saviour. I love him and he loves me, and Hattie loves 
him too, and she is happy too,” and the tender lamb rejoicing in the 
love of her Redeemer and Saviour, freely opened her heart to “ tell 
to others round, what a dear Saviour she had found.” She was not 
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prepared for the shower of tears that rolled down the pale cheek of 
Miss E. and judging that sorrow caused the tears to flow, with true 
childish simplicity, she asked, “are you not happy too?” “ Yes, yes 
dear child, too happy for words to express. What you have just 
tdld me, has filled my soul with joy. All through this long night my 
_prayer to God has been that you all might give your young hearts 
to the Saviour, at this time when he seemed so especially working 
upon your hearts by the influences of his spirit. Thanks be to 
God that any of you are led to hope in his mercy, and now let us unite 
our prayers for those of our young companions out of the ark of safety 
and God will most assuredly bless us, for he bas never said to the 
seed of Jacob, seek ye me in vain. 

Who can tell what rapture filled the soul, what silent breathings 
of praise to God, of gratitude and most devout thanksgiving went 
up from the heart of that young faithful teacher, as one by one eight 
of her dearly loved pupils came and told her of their joy in be- 
lieving in Christ, their hope of acceptance with the father, through 
the mediation of the Son, and their firm resolve henceforth to live 
for Christ. Her joy was full, and though years have rolled away 
since that eventful morn, she loves to recur to it as one of the hap- 
piest hours of her life. 

Fellow teachers, this is no fancy sketch. I am not so gifted as to 
present the facts in any false coloring of glowing terms. Are you 
a christian teacher? If so I would by this fact encourage you to 
pray and labor for the spiritual welfare of your pupils. This you 
can easily do without infringing upon the time devoted to other 
purposes. Would you know what first led these pupils to think? 
It was, says one, “the earnest prayers of our teacher, at our morn- 
ing devotions.” Says another, “a little word, fitly spoken upon my 
birthday.” 

Go thou, and do likewise. God will add his blessing. 

SELLA. 


For the Common School Journal. 
IMPROVEMENT. 


THERE are many incidents that come within the observation of 
every one, which if remembered and heeded, would be of great 
service in future life. For instance, a person entering into business 
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as a farmer, merchant or mechanic, if he has carefully observed 
the changes that have taken place, and their effects on his prede- 
cessors, can enter upon his work with more surety of success, and 
upon a much safer foundation. So a person commencing the pro- 
fession of teaching, if a careful observer, has had numerous incidents 
come within his notice, from which a lesson could be learned, either 
one to be imitated or one to be avoided. This principle of obser- 
vation alone, is not sufficient, but with it should be united a correct 
judgment, and both should be cultivated by all, especially those 
who would become wise and successful teachers. One of the great- 
est sources for a teacher’s improvement is found in visiting schools, 
as an hour can scarcely be spent in any school without gaining 
some information ; perhaps a new and beautiful method of explain- 
ing some principle in Arithmetic or Algebra may be acquired, or 
perhaps some way of “exciting interest in study,” or “ waking up 
mind” obtained, by which one’s own labors could be made more 
easy and more successful. A wise man said, “there is something 
to be learned from every one.” It is not therefore entirely necessary 
that a teacher should visit a school where order and harmony pre- 
vail, to learn a lesson, for it is often found that in our worst 
schools, there are some excellencies ; besides the defects of a badly 
managed school, would be beneficial, teaching us to avoid them. 

Teachers can improve themselves greatly by holding conventions, 
where the experiences of each one can be related, and the manner 
of conducting schools discussed. By attending such meetings the 
young teacher can be much benefited, for often by hearing the 
experience of others, lessons of wisdom are learned, which 
could hardly be acquired in years of one’s own observation. In 
these conventions errors are often exposed, which have discouraged 
many who might have become eminent in the profession, and 
also warned many to be careful what motives they present for school 
advancement. 

The teacher can improve by study more than in any other way. 
It is often urged as an excuse for not studying, “the want of time,” 
but where this excuse is given, there we always find that system 
wanting, without which, no one can ever hope to succeed. He 
who cannot find time to study, will very soon wear out. A re- 
fined taste for reading is a fruitful source of pleasure, as well as of 
improvement. There are many other ways which might be spoken 
of, by which a teacher may obtain knowledge, but in short it is 
enough to say that he is in duty bound to employ all proper means 
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to improve himself and the condition of his school; this is his busi- 
ness, it is his profession. Let him therefore strive to improve him- 
self both intellectually and morally. 


RH M. HE 


, For the Common School Journal. 
NATURE’S TEACHINGS. 
‘*To him, who, in the love of Nature, holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” —BryYanrt. 

Nowhere on earth can we find a more powerful teacher than Na- 
ture. In all her varying moods, whether sublime or simple, bright 
or dark, she reads us some useful lesson. From the snow-capped 
summits of the Pennine Alps, where the eye wanders over huge 
glaciers and rocky chasms ; from quiet country scenes of fertile fields, 
extended plains, and gently-rising hills; from the rich radiance of 
a summer’s morn; and from the wildest midnight tempest, there 
comes, alike, a voice to chide us in our wanderings and cheer us in 
our toils. | 

That soul must be seared indeed, which can glance around on the 
numberless beauties that constantly surround us, and not learn from 
them a single lesson. But yet there are many who never look on 
these beauties, except with a cold, cursory glance. They close fast 
the gates that lead to the inner recesses of their hearts. The finer 
sensibilities of their nature,—those powers of mind whose exercise 
produces an indescribable thrill of delight, are dwarfed for want of 
use. And thus one of Nature’s most powerful lessons—a lesson on 
the mind’s properties—is lost. 

Many of Nature’s lessons are of a practical character. Her influ- 
ence not only expands the mind, elevates the taste, and cultivates the 
imagination, but also tends to aid us in our daily labors. 

Watch that tiny plant just springing from the earth in yonder for- 
est. Gradually it grows, expanding with each returning spring, 
until it becomes a graceful sapling. Years pass. That sapling has 
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become a giant oak. It persevered amid opposing elements, and ral- 
lied under difficulties, until, at last, it reached its destined growth. 
Thus should it be with man. Amid all the cares and turmoils of 
life, let him press steadily forward in the path of duty, content with 
gradual progress; and if, at any time, his heart should falter, let him 
remember the tiny sprout that became a giant oak. 

Nature teaches us to be generous. She showers her gifts upon us .« 
in rich profusion. Glance where we may, our eyes are filled with 
images of her beauty, which say to our hearts, “ Be grateful.” 

Nature, too, reminds us that earthly things are transitory. Spring 
comes first with its fragrant airs and dewy freshness; then sportive 
Summer, blooming with life and beauty; and next comes Autumn, 
arraying herself for a moment in scarlet and gold, and then yielding 
to winter’s torpor. “ Passing away” is written, as with a magic 
wand, on river and lake, mountain and plain, field and forest. 

The great “ Book of Nature” ever lies before our eyes, ready to 
impart to us some useful lesson. ‘Teachers, especially, may draw 
from its pages much that will interest and instruct their pupils, as 
well as themselves. Even the most trivial thing can be made a sub- 
ject of interest. Take, for instance, a leaf. A few moments can be 
pleasantly passed in examining its size, shape, and structure, and pro- 
pounding inquiries relative to the different kinds of leaves. Such an 
exercise, if well managed, will often excite much interest among 
pupils, as well as teach them to observe objects more minutely. 
Similar exercises on various other objects, would be profitable. The 
pupil’s mind would thus be refreshed by release from the regular 
routine of school, and he would learn many things not connected with 
his ordinary studies. Much valuable information can often be 
imparted in this manner. 

To a person who can appreciate her beauties, Nature serves as a 
powerful inducer to virtue. Her influence, warm and genial, is in 
direct opposition to vice. It penetrates the heart with a softening 
power, filling it with higher and purer thoughts. It is our duty then, 
as teachers, responsible in a degree for the moral future of our 
pupils, to implant in the minds under our care, a LOVE oF NATURE. 
Some may have it already; but in others, “a word fitly spoken” 
may arouse a new train of thought, which shall prove a safeguard in 
many a trying hour to come. | 

Many are so accustomed to superficial observation that objects of 
great interest are passed by without notice. Some of Nature’s best 
lessons are lost to them, because they do not remember that common 
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things are not to be despised because they are common. The very 
rocks and bushes that line our path, if closely observed, are objects 
of interesting study. 

Let teachers, then, encourage their pupils to form habits of minute 
observation. By so doing they will be constantly learning, and will 
find— ; 


** Sermons in stones, books in the running brooks, 
And good in everything.” 


Let pupils, too, be taught,— 
| ‘‘ To look from nature up to nature’s God,” 


and bow in reverence to the all-creative Power that formed this 
beauteous world, with all its gorgeous garniture of hills, and dales, 
and silvery streams, dark woods, and placid lakes, which chant sweet 
symphonies to charm the sombre soul. 

Teacher, when wearied with the day’s toils, and oppressed with the 
oft-recurring perplexities incident to your vocation, go forth from the 
little world of thought where you are wont to preside, and hold com- 
munion with Nature. Look around over her ever-shifting scenes, so 
fresh and bright, and say if your mind is not soothed, and rendered 
fit to engage more earnestly in another day’s labors. 


S. J. W. 
WESTFORD, Conn., Oct., 1858. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Norma ScHoo..—At the close of the summer term, Prof. Cus. 
F. Dowp tendered his resignation of the office of Associate Princi- 
pal, which he has filled during the past year. Prof. Dowd is an 
earnest and devoted instructor. During his connection with the Nor- 
mal School he has labored assiduously in the discharge of his duties, 
and we regret that he should feel obliged, from ill-health, to leave a 
position of so much usefulness. Our best wishes attend him. 

Prof. H. B. Buck#a, for the last two years an instructor in the 
school, has been appointed as Mr. Dowd’s successor, and will enter 
upon his duties at the commencement of the next term. Prof. B. is 
so well and so favorably known, that it is unnecessary to add any- 
thing in his favor. His long and successful experience, and his con- 
nection with the school, seem eminently to fit him for the position. 
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Mr. S. H. Lez, of Lisbon, a graduate of the Normal School, but 
more recently of Yale College, has been appointed an instructor in 
the Normal School. This is considered by all a good appointment. 

Of the recent graduates of the Normal School, SHerman B. 
BisHOP is to teach at Middle Haddam; Grorae McLzay, at Port- 
land; B. W. Mapes, at Cheshire; Martaew C. Wooprorp, at 
East Hartford; Miss CarPEnter, at Greenwich. 


SOUTHINGTON —A new and convenient school-house has recently 
been erected in this town. It was appropriately dedicated on Thurs- 
day evening, 21st ult. Interesting addresses were made by Rev. Mr. 
Jones and Messrs. Isaac Burritt, Clark, and Smith, of Southington, and 
also by Dr. Comings and Elihu Burritt, Esq., of New Britain. It is 
said, by the knowing ones, that the excellent music and speeches were 
only surpassed by the “tempting display of luscious refreshments” 
prepared and “in order set,” by the fair hands of the ladies. We 
certainly wish we could have been present. May our Southington 
friends rejoice more and more in what they have so well done, and — 
may their example stimulate others to go and do likewise. 


THOMPSONVILLE.— We learn, with pleasure, that our friends at 
this busy place are making special and effective efforts for the im- 
provement of their schools. We wish them abundant success. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES.—These conventions have been well at- 
tended this autumn, and an unusual interest in the exercises has been 
manifested by those in attendance. The only Institute yet to be held, 
will be at Salisbury, to commence Monday evening, 8th November. 
As an indication of the interest felt by the good people of Salis- 
bury, we give the following :-— 


At a meeting of the Board of School Visitors of the’ town of Salis- 
bury, held Oct. 9th, 1858, the following resolutions were passed : 


Resolved, That we receive with pleasure the aunouncement of an 
intended “ ‘Teachers’ Institute,” to be held in Salisbury on the 8th of 
November, and that we earnestly invite all Teachers, Boards of School 
Visitors, and friends of education, in the neigboring towns, to attend, 
promising them a cordial reception and entertainment. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Board forward a copy of the 
above resolution to the Common School Journal and the papers of 
this county, for publication. 

Attest: M. L. Granam, Secretary. 

Salisbury, Oct. 9th, 1858. 
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Normat ScHoou.—tThe winter term of this school will commence 
on the first Wednesday of December, and continue sixteen weeks. 
All desirous of attending should make early application to the Hon. 
David N. Camp, New Britain. 


Answer to the Geographical Enigma in our September number— 
“ WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY.” 


To ouR ExcHances.—Please direct your: journals and papers 
to “ ComMON SCHOOL JOURNAL, New Britan, Cr.” 

Subscriptions and business items may be forwarded to Mr. George 
E. Gladwin, Hartford, Ct. y's 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have several communications on hand 
which will appear in due season. A long absence frem home must 
be our apology for any seeming neglect. 


Goop.—We are glad to learn that at the late Windham County Fair 
premiums were awarded to the pupils of two schools in the county for 
meritorious specimens of drawing and penmanship. These schools 
were, one at Brooklyn, kept by Mr. E. R. Keyes, and the other at East 
Hampton, taught by Mr. Foster. Teachers, please remember this and 
be ready when the season for the next Fair arrives,—and also bear in 
mind the fact that Windham county teachers have taken the palm this 
year. We rejoice that amid all the attention given to the perform- 
ances of the colts and cattle, that the youth of our State are also 
beginning to receive encouragement for their worthy deeds. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The exercises of the ninth anniversary of this useful, institution took 
place during the first week of October.commencing Sunday evening, 
Oct. 3d, and continuing through the Wednesday following. As we were 
necessarily absent during the week, we avail ourselves of the follow- 
ing notice from the pen of E. Burritt, Esq., Editor of the “North 
and South” :— 

“ The exercises commenced with a discourse delivered before the 
Normal scholars and teachers, on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Perrin, in the Center Church. The large building was com- 
pletely filled by a most attentive audience. The sermon was one of 
great power, containing points and passages exceedingly impressive. 
The text was, ‘They were astonished at his doctrine, for he taught 
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them as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” No passage © 
of Scripture could have been more happily selected for the theme of 
the address, which was to show that true piety was the crowning 
qualification, that power and authority which alone could make a suc- 
cessful teacher, in the great and vital results of education. Several 
remarkable illustrations were adduced to make the conclusion impres- 
sive. The allusion to "Mary Lyon was touching and beautiful, and 
one which, it is to be hoped, will be remembered with profit by the 
young ladies present, who are preparing themselves for the profession 
which she honored with the holy labor of thirty years. 

On Monday evening, Prof. Camp, the Superintendent of Schools, 
delivered an exgellent and admirable address in the South Church, 
before the graduates of the Normal School. It was a production 
richly fraught with the wide and varied learning, and the eminently 
Christian spirit and teaching which mark his public discourses and 
school-room instructions. His subject was the existence and opera- 
tions of universal law. In tracing its manifestations, he took a vast 
sweep of investigation, embracing the whole domain of science, art, 
morals, and religion. The concluding portion of the address, directed 
to the members of the Graduating Class, who stood during its deliv- 
ery, was very forcible and feeling, and eminently calculated to pro- 
duce a deep and lasting impression. His allusion to Mr. Busch, once 
connected with them as a teacher, whose presence they had expected 
on the occasion, but who had perished on the Austria, was full of 
pathetic and beautiful sentiments. 

“On Tuesday, we had as rich a treat as could well be crowded 
into a single evening. The Methodist Church was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, to listen to the orator and poet, who were to address 
the Barnard and Gallaudet Societies. At least a thousand persons 
were congregated within, and a considerable number without the 
building, who could not effect an entrance. Rey. J. N. Burton, of 
Hartford, delivered the oration, and a remarkable production it was, 
truly. It was the keenest, cleverest analysis of the human mind, its 
faculties, predilections, affinities, and the laws that governed them, 
that we ever heard or read. The clear, sharp precision of delinea- 
tion; the bold uniqueness of metaphor and illustration; the deep and 
masterly subsoiling of the whole subject ; the acute and vigorous warp 
and woof of metaphysical disquisition and argument, all done in Em- 
ersonian diction, with a rich suffusion of Holmes’ wit; all these char- 
acteristics gave the great congregation a laborious and exhilarating 
mental exercise and enjoyment. For there were depths and heights 
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of speculation which required all the agility of the mind to keep pace 
with his in the descent and ascent. But he was sure to give us the 
breathing of a laugh at the end of each laborious passage, by some 
felicitous hit of humor. 

_ The address occupied nearly an hour and a half, and it was nearly 
nine o’clock when the poet of the occasion, Rev. S. D. Phelps, D. D., 
of New Haven, was introduced to the assembly. Although hundreds 
had stood for nearly two hours in the aisles, hardly one left the house 
between the oration and poem. Whoever did forego the latter, 
through weariness, lost a rich treat. We can do no manner of justice 
in a paragraph to a single portion of the effort. Its theme was ‘The 
Song of the Poet,’ from the time of 7 


‘The grand old masters,’ 


up to all the diversified and heterogenous rhyming of these latter 
days. It touched upon some of the phases of modern fashion in the 
happiest vein and verse, blending the grave and humorous with pleas- 
ant artistry and effect. The description of the old red school house, 
of forty years ago, was true to the life, and touched many a sympa- 
thetic string of memory. It was so true, that several, who were 
children at that time, severally insisted next day that the poet must 
have had his own school house in his eye when he drew the por- 
trait of the building. The experience of ‘ Dobbins,’ who worked 
his way up from a grocery in Maiden Lane to a ‘brown stone 
front’ in the Fifth Avenue, and stranded his hasty fortune on the 
quicksands of fashion, was an admirable delineation of character. 

“On the forenoon of Wednesday, Mr. S. H. Lee, of Lisbon, deliv- 
ered an able and interesting address before the Alumni, in the South 
Church. It was full of practical suggestion, showing how important 
to the teacher is a thorough acquaintance with general literature. In 
developing the subject, he presented an excellent train of observation, 
which we hope all the teachers present will ponder well hereafter. 
There is a natural tendency to make learning too professional ; to con- 
centrate it upon a single branch of study, available for only one par- 
ticular pursuit. A mind thus trained has not a sphere but an elipsis 
of knowledge—all length, with little breadth. 

“The Annual Examinations of the various classes took place on 
Monday and Tuesday, with a very gratifying result. ‘The examina- 
tion in the theory and practice of teaching gave full and special 
satisfaction. At the conclusion of these exercises, Gov. Buckingham 
made an impressive and excellent address. 
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“Wednesday was the culmination and closing day of the perform- 
ance. At 2 P. M., the Center Church was filled with a dense mul- 
titude to listen to the Original Orations and Essays by the candidates 
for the diploma. They were George McLean, New Britain; G. S. 
Amidon, Westfield ; J. S. Dearbon, South Weare, N. H.; Augustus 
Warner, Newtown; M. C. Woodford, West Avon; B. W. Maples, 
Norwich; S. B. Bishop, North Madison; Annie A. Carter, Bridge- 
water; Anna E. Carpenter, Darien; Sarah H. Chamberlin, New 
Haven. ll their efforts were highly creditable and promising, quite 
equalling those of the graduating classes of former years. | 

“In the evening there was a general conversazione in the Normal 
School buildings—a grand social reunton of teachers, scholars, trust- 
ees, and citizens generally. The hours flowed pleasantly away in 
the interchange of greetings, congratulations, good wishes, interspersed 
toward the close with now and then a hopeful adieu, as a group sep- 
arated for different and distant fields of labor.” 


Winpaam County.—During the last week of October the Insti- 
tute for Windham County was held at Willimantic, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Northend, assisted by Mr. Brown and others. This was 
the largest Institute of the season, and the largest ever held in the 
State. An excellent class of teachers attended and manifested much 
interest in the exercises of the week. Our friends in Windham 
County seem determined to do their part in the great educational 
work of the day. The citizens of the enterprising village of Willi- 
mantic deserve much credit for the liberal and extensive arrange- 
ments made for the accommodation of all in attendance. To the 
Rev. Mr. Willard, and to Messrs. Peck and Avery, special obliga- 
tions were felt and expressed by members of the Institute. 


ANSWER to the Geographical Enigma in our August number,— 
“ WrEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


We tis’ Natura Pariosoruy: for the use of Schools, Academies, and Pri- 
vate Students ; introducing the latest results of scientific discovery and research, 
arranged with special reference to the practical application of physical science 
to the arts and the experiences of every day life, with 375 engravings. By 
David A. Wells, A. M. 12mo. 452 pp. New York: Ivison & Phinney. 


WeELw’s PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS OF CHEMISTRY: for the use of Acad- 
emies, High Schools, and Colleges, with 210 engravings. By David A. Wells, 
A.M. 12mo. 515 pp. New York: Ivison & Phinney. 

We have examined the above works with much interest and satisfaction. 
They seem to be well adapted to the objects for which they were prepared, and 
we commend them to the attention of teachers and students, In addition to 
the intrinsic merits of the works themselves, the style in which they are pre- 
sented to the public increases their claim to popular favor. They are profusely 
illustrated and the enterprising publishers have well performed their part. 
The volumes are neatly printed and substantially bound. 


A GraMMaR OF THE Enauisn Lanauace: for the use of Schools. By W. 
H. Wells, Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago. New York: Ivison & 
Phinney. . 

It is about ten years since this Grammar was first presented to the public, 
and perhaps no stronger commendation can be given than the fact that it has 
already reached its 225th edition. The author isa teacher of large and suc- 
cessful experience, and he has prepared one of tne best text-books ever issued 
from the press. 


Drawina. We have received from Messrs. Ivison & Phinney, 321 Broad- 
way, New York, some beautiful specimens of drawing cards, for the use of 
schools and families. They were designed by S. Schuster, Professor of draw. 
ing, and each pack contains instructions for the learner. Parts I. and II. con- 
tain twenty-four cards each, commencing with the more simple and advancing 
by easy gradations to the more difficult. 

Another pack contains thirty cards of a much larger size, with a small book 
which, in addition to much instruction for beginners, gives a historical sketch 
of the arts of painting, drawing, and sculpture. 

Ivison & Phinney also publish some very neat ‘* Pen and Ink drawings,” 
comprising eighteen studies of Heads, Animals, Boats, and Rustic Figures, 
with instructions. . 

We commend the above to teachers and pupils, and hope the increased 
facilities afforded for instruction in the important art of drawing will tend to 
secure more attention to, and greater proficiency ina department of instruction 
hitherto quite too much neglected in our schools, 


JX We would call the attention of our readers to the advertising pages in 
our present number. : j 
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THE TRUE SPIRIT OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


THERE is no question that the present is an “ Age of Progress.” 
It certainly has been asserted often enough to bea fact. There is as 
little question that the “ Universal Yankee Nation” is the nation of 
progress. There is some evidence of this besides what is furnished by 
Fourth of July declamations, stump oratory, congressional prize fights, 
cattle shows, mormonism and fillibustering. There are indeed some 
excrescent developments in our national and social life, which make 
decent people hang their heads in shame, as if personally guilty. But 
many of these are naturally, if not necessarily, incidental to an exces- 
sive vitality; and, though these various evil phases of society and 
government rouse all the shades of feeling, from disgust to indignation, 
they are the outgrowth of an earnest life however misguided and cor- 
rupted. Whatever else they prove they do not prove stagnation ; 
and stagnation is death. 

_ Among the chosen highways by which society is advancing, per- 
haps the most cheering and conspicuous signs of progress have been 
developed in popular education. We cannot now remark upon even the 
most prominent changes that have occurred during the last twenty-five 
years in public instruction; such as relate to methods, systems, facili- 
ties, popular interest, the dignity of teaching, &c. ‘They would furnish 
material for an interesting volume. A single feature in the charac- 
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ter and conduct of modern schools is just now of special interest to 
us. 

Until within a comparatively recent period the rod was the symbol 
of motive power in the school.. The whole life of the school issued 
from authority. It was this that restrained and stimulated, guided, 
governed, and accomplished everything. There was a tacit under- 
standing that children were one race of beings and that teachers were 
a different and opposing race; that it was the business of the latter 
to give orders, and of the former. to obey them or take the consequen- 
ces. During the last quarter of acentury, a most happy change has 
been wrought among the motive forces of the school-room. There ¢s 
very much less whipping in our schools than formerly. At the same 
time there is much better discipline—much better observance of all 
school requirements. There must then have been formerly too much 
whipping. Does not such a conclusion press upon us the inquiry 
whether there may not now be too much? We could not for a 
moment favor the unconditional abandonment of corporal punishment. 
There are, doubtless, cases, and perhaps always will be, when it must 
be resorted to. Still more certain is it that authority in some form 
must always be an element in school government. We have no 
doubt therefore that penal measures will always be a necessary part 
of school discipline ; certainly until the millennium comes. In this 
respect, the school can not be separated from the universal jaw which 
ordains that there can be no true discipline, even in the individual life, 
which does not involve penalty. But there is probably no occasion 
for argument to justify a resort to the penal element in school govern- 
ment. No teacher of a year’s experience can have any question 
about the necessity of it. We have known one or two excellent per- 
sons to begin teaching, whose religious training had taught them to 
believe that a system of government was radically wrong which 
involved any punitive principle. A very brief experience has 
entirely upset this theory. The danger is, even in these times, not 
that too little punishment will be inflicted im our schools, but too much. 
Some hastily reason that all sound human government is modeled 
upon the divine plan. That comprehends authority, justice, a pur- 
pose to reward every man according to his deeds, &c. Therefore 
they proceed, with little reluctance, to make authority and the coercive 
features of government all-prevalent in their system. It is true that 
the divine government embodies these principles. God does speak as 
a sovereign. He exercises authority. But God 7s Love. The 
terms which designate his attributes seem rather to refer to the modes. 
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in which his real nature expresses itself. But his real nature, his 
essence ts love. His entire government on earth, in heaven, and 
through the whole universe, is the multiform embodiment of this one 
principle. His every act, whether of justice or mercy, is the purest 
and most perfect illustration of his snfinete love. 

It is solely upon the principle of perfect love that the government 
and discipline of every school should be organized. Every element 
and means of influence that does not proceed from this should be 
scrupulously excluded. Of course, in such a school there will never 
be any unnecessary resort to penalties, least of all to corporal pun- 
ishment. In our view, whenever a teacher inflicts unnecessary pain 
upon either mind or body, he not only makes a serious mistake, but ¢'s 
guilty of a crime. Benevolence should be the constant inspiration of 
nis life. It should vitalize and irradiate everything, like the sun- 
shine. It should appear in his speech, his acts, his manners, his tones 
of voice, in all his life and intercourse. His coming should give a fresh 
joy to loving hearts, and not be like the coming of a great shadow, 
darkening and chilling spirits that would be bright and happy but for 
him. Who are those who can seldom get through a day without 
more or less of punishing? They are those between whom and their 
pupils very little love ever passes either way. Who are they, who 
for some reason, seldom find occasion for inflicting a penalty ? They 
are those rare ones who are enthroned in the very hearts of their 
loving and beloved disciples. 

But is there really any particular advantage in governing a school by 
love rather than by authority ? There is much every way. In the first . 
place, it is the only mode of securing any real government. A 
human being is not truly governed till he is self-governed. A mad- 
man may be restrained by putting him in a cage where he may fret 
and foam without harm, but he is not truly governed until he 1s cured 
of his malady and governs himself. Fear may be able to suppress, in 
a school, the exhibitzon of a vicious spirit, but how profitless is this 
éomparatively, when the check is only transient. The pent-up evil 
bursts forth, with all the more vigor, as soon as the brief restraint ig 
removed, that is, as soon as “ school is done.’’ This is oftentimes the 
hour for wicked little teazings and quarrelings to begin, simply because 
this is the readiest way the spirit of evil, which was only restrained, finds 
to vent itself. On the other hand, a spirit of real reigning benevo- 
lence would seek patiently, and gradually, perhaps, to make a child 
feel that any bad disposition is both foolish and wicked, as well as the 
greatest possible calamity that could befall him. It would show him 
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too, what a noble, what a glorious thing it is even for childhood to get 
the victory over an evil spirit, and to enthrone in its place a love for 
that which is lovely and good. Whenever anything like this has 
been done for a child, it is governed in a sense which can never be 
true of it under the influence of any amount of authority. Moreover, 
what is thus done for it is done for all the future, and is worth more 
than all that can ever be learned from books. Let us remember 
also, that every conquest gained by fear or mere authority, ?s a defeat, 
tf tt might have been won by love. 

Again, how great a gain is secured to the teacher, by adopting such 
a principle of government. None are so miserable as those who 
make others so. None have so much happiness as those who give it 
to others. Who are those who love teaching better than any thing 
else in the world? They are those who make their school-room the 
happiest place in the world for the loving ones who flock to it. How 
perfect, and cordial too, is the obedience rendered to such a teacher. 
How grieved his pupils are if he seems displeased; how happy if he 
approves. How true they areto him. How perfectly he can trust 
them, while the mere autocrat knows that beyond his eyesight his 
requests are remembered only to be sneered at. 

We can not dwell more particularly upon the superior advantages 
of the benevolent system of school government. Does any young 
teacher ask: “ How can I organize my school on such a basis as this ? 
How can I make my scholars love me and love to obey me?” We 
answer, by really loving them ; not by any mere seeming ; not by pre- 
tending any affection or interest which is not genuine. Children 
have sharper eyes than they often get the credit for. They can see 
through a sham as clearly as older people, and they despise a hypo- 
crite as heartily. Truly love your pupils, fellow-teacher, with a love 
that will manifest itself because 1t must, and because it 1s, and not 
because it will pay; then will they yield you their devotion, their 
obedience, and their reverent and lasting love. They will be true 
and faithful to you always. You will never find elsewhere such lasting 
and precious friends as your pupils will be to you in all the future, if 
you willonly deserve their love. “But,” do you say, “I cannot love all my 
scholars ; they really are not lovely?” ‘Then poor unfortunate friend, 
let us say to you in all kindness but with all frankness, you would better 
give up trying to teach. You may succeed in sewing, or in making 
shoes, but you never will in teaching, and if you try, will be very likely 
to do more harm than good. The Great Teacher came to save the lost, 
the outcast and the vile. He~eame because he loved them—even 
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them ; and with what a love! If we will let Him come in and have 
full possession of our own hearts, we shall find no difficulty in loving 
anybody. Come every day from the closet to the school-room. Let 
your pupils see that you find your happiness in promoting theirs. 
Devote yourselves to them cordially, heartily. Play with them at 
snow-ball, at puss-in-the-corner. Teach them something new every 
day, and thus interest them in study. Let the care of them, the 
making them better, wiser, and happier, be the all-absorbing inter- 
est of your life ; study out of school, new methods and expedients for 
promoting their happiness and welfare. ‘Thus consecrate yourself to 
them, with high and holy purpose, and you will soon find that the rod 
has hardly a place among your necessary school apparatus. You 
will find too, that your school will take care of itself pretty much, 
and that you are one of the happiest persons in the world. 

Thus we have in ideal, the model school and the model teacher; 
but some of us, alas! poor mortals, are too weak to attain thereunto, 
and have to adopt various expedients which involve a mixture of 
motive. Among those that are becoming-common, one of the most 
prominent and important is that of 


SELF-REPORTING. 


Quite an amourit of warm discussion has been given to this subject. 
We confess that we are 'not of those who are convinced that, as a 
feature of school machinery, it is necessarily mischievous. On the 
other hand, we believe it may be productive of great good; indeed 
that it may yield some benefits that can hardly be derived in any 
other way. Of course the success and wisdom of any school expedi- 
ent, depend very much upon the spirit and mode of its application. 
We are well aware that a system of self-reporting may be so reck- 
lessly administered as to be productive of evil which all time can not 
measure or remedy. 

All the objections we have heard may thus be substantially stated. 
It offers a premium to deception, and of course encourages it. For 
instance, when the time for giving the daily report arrives, the pupil 
knows that if he reports the violation of a rule, he must suffer a pen- 
alty in some form. If he is !guilty, and denies it, he will gain at 
least immunity from discipline. Thus he is tempted to deceive, and 
if he yields, he isin the end confirmed in the habit of falsehood, the 
most fearful and the most fatal of all vices, as it comprehends and 
implies every other. We mean that wherever a person has once 
fairly lost his reverence for truth in speech, every other virtue, 
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whether in male or female, will easily surrender at the approach 
of temptation. The question presented is therefore a very grave 
one. 

Again, the daily morning prayer, which we perhaps utter with our 
scholars is, “Lead us not into temptation.” How then can we dare 
bring them directly into it ? 

We may certainly most reasonably pray that we may not be led 
into temptation and then abandoned to it, which, at least, one church 
formula recognizes as the true meaning of the petition. We should 
indeed be guilty of an infinite wrong in exposing one of our scholars 
to the power of temptation, and then leaving him in unaided weakness 
‘ to its assaults; and yet we believe that he may be exposed fo it in 
such a manner that the encounter shall yield him incalculable good. 
Let us reflect alittle. Are there not some most significant analogies 
characterizing all forms of development? How is healthful vigor 
secured to vegetable, physical, mental and moral growth? If the 
plant is placed in the calm, dark cellar, where are no changes, and no 
severities of air, or temperature, or light, if it lives at all, it is puny, 
sickly, and fruitless. While the same plant subjected to all the expo- 
sures and hardships of out-of-door vegetable life, becomes strong and 
thrifty. Ifa child needs a hardier and more rugged constitution, 
what physician would advise that he should be kept in a warm room 
and carefully withheld from the rough severities of weather? If 
courage is to be developed in the soldier, should he devote himself to 
inspiring discourses on the nature of heroism, or plant himself amidst 
the perils of actual battle? Indeed is there anything that is worth 
culture, that needs it, and is susceptible of it, which has not for its 
law of development—difficulty, danger? It is struggle that gives 
strength. How are humility, perseverance, self-denial, patience, self- 
reliance, or any other attributes of a truly noble character acquired ? 
Is there something so really peculiar in veracity that the mode of its 
culture can form an exception to a rule so universal? They are the 
victors in a hundred battles that the general trusts for desperate fight- 
ing. There are men in our communities,—their names come to our 
minds,—in whom a breach of integrity would give us as much sur- 
prise as to see a mountain moving from its base. Why? Because 
they have been tried. Tried how? By temptation. Has each suc- 
cessful encounter with temptation tended to impair public confidence ? 
Certainly not. They will be the more quickly and implicitly trusted 
in it as being more able to cope with it than ever before. 

‘We do not mean that it would be wise to adopt any system what- 
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ever of self-reporting in any school, and we certainly would not 
advise all teachers to adopt some system. It should only be done by 
those who appfeciate the responsibilities involved, and are willing to 
assume them. The most earnest and affectionate endeavors should 
be made by “line upon line, and precept upon precept,” by assiduous 
daily counsels with individuals and with the school, to inspire in the 
hearts of all a love for truth that will be superior to any temptation. 
Let them learn that lying is the meanest and most cowardly of vices 
even under any circumstances of temptation. Let them learn the 
difference between moral and physical courage; that the one gives 
rank among bull-dogs, the other among martyrs and heroes. That 
_ moral courage furnishes one of the most heroic and sublime spectacles 
of which human nature is capable, and that there is no higher exibi- 
tion of it than when a youth inflexibly adheres to the exact truth, 
under all circumstancés, even those of trying temptation. Let them 
be impressed with the almost omnipotent power of habit in deciding 
the permanent character, career, happiness, and destiny for all time; 
aye, for all eternity. Thus let them be daily inspired and fortified, 
and watchfully nursed, and we can not doubt that the visible issue will 
soon be for good. 

Let it be understood, in conclusion, that the question is not whether 
those committed to our care shall ever be subjected to temptation. 
That question was settled long ago. The only question is, whether 
they shall be trained and disciplined, in youth, under faithful, daily 
guidance, for the fearful battles of life, or whether they shall now be 
carefully witheld from all trial, and by and by sent forth in utter 
weakness, to the terrible assaults that await them. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One of the most hopeful signs of educational progress is in the 
increasing attention that is given to primary schools. Though much - 
has recently been said on this subject, and well said, there need be no 
fear of saying too much at present, as the rule should be agitate— 
agitate, until a radical reform is effected in this department of public 
school organization. The present movement is encouraging, as it 
begins at the right end. The improvements made hitherto have been 
very much like attempts to clear a stream by purifying its mouth. 
Or like improving a rickety old house by putting on an additional 
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story in modern style. This begins at the little springs, and, making 
these pure and healthful, the whole stream will take care of itself 
pretty much. This begins at the foundation; making that strong 
and sure, and then working upwards, there will be no incongruous 
patch-work, and no tottering structure to be propped up by poles. 
Nothing seems more passing strange to the reflecting educator, than 
that tax-payers and parents should sustain so long such a policy as 
has been adopted respecting primary schools. In the first place 
tax-papers like to know that they receive an equivalent for their 


money. Secondly, they do not like to know that a large portion of. 


their taxes is without any necessity. Now we venture to affirm that, 
if our school system were properly organized, the expense of carrying 
each child from the primary school through the high school, would be 
ten per cent. less than it is. The average period of school-life, 
including a High School course of five years, is probably not far from 
fifteen years. If our system were freed from the defects which 
attach chiefly to the earlier grades, this period might be abridged at 
least three years, without any loss whatever to the pupil. That is, 
pupils would be able to Jeave school with all the benefits of the 
present entire course, at the age of sixteen or seventeen, instead of 
nineteen or twenty. We would not claim that this would involve a 
reduction of twenty per cent. in consequence of the entire number of 
pupils in our public schools being reduced by one-fifth. ‘The reduction 
might not be so large as that, but we think it would be, as it would 
occur in the lower grades of schools; and, contrary to-the popular 
impression, it costs much more to educate this class, that is, those that 
are in the first five years of their public school course, than those 
that are in their last five, the number of the former being so much 
greater. 

The particular feature of the plan we would urge upon the attention 
of school committees is to place the best female teacher in the 
primary school, with a salary at least @qual to the highest that is 
paid to any female teacher in the town. For example, there are 
some female teachers in the State that receive a salary of $600 and 
are not pard then. 

We would have just such teachers, at just such a salary, placed 
in every primary school in the city. In the next grade above, let the 
principal receive $500. In the next $100. Let us see what would 
be the practical and direct working of sucha plan. We have in 
view, for the present, only such considerations as address the Yankee 
conscience—the pocket. It would secure earnest, efficient, and 
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experienced teachers. Now let it be borne in mind that a sound 
school system supposes that when the youngest class of pupils make 
certain acquirements, they are to be advanced to the next higher 
grade, without respect toage. The same with the next higher class, 
and soon. What, then, is the economic effect of employing first class 
teachers in the primary schools? It is just the same as in any 
other teaching, Suppose that a system of military training were so 
organized that when companies of men, by drilling, had made specific 
acquirements, they would be advanced to a higher grade of instruction. 
. What would be the effect of giving them, for a teacher, a general 
rather than a raw recruit? In the first place, they would be ready 
for advancement in a fourth of the time required by the latter, and, 
secondly, would be so taught as to be fitted to make much more rapid 
progress under the higher instruction. Is there anything extravagant 
in such an assertion? Rather, is not such a result obvious to every 
one? Suppose that in this military system a certain number of 
enlistments were made, every year, what would be the effect of 
employing the best teacher that could be found, as regards the 
aggregate number in this grade of instruction? Of course it would 
only be one-fourth as large as when the inferior teacher is furnished. 
In other words, the best teacher would do the work of four poor 
ones, and in such a manner, be it remembered, as would render the 
subsequent progress much more rapid. Is there no pecuniary gain in 
all this? The view we have presented seems to us to be strictly 
applicable to primary instruction in our common schools. We would 
not affirm that the best qualified teachers would advance their pupils 
any exact number of times faster than those now employed ; but 
might it not be reasonably hoped that the advantage in this respect 
would be so great as to involve a pecuniary gain? 

Our limits forbid us to do more than thus suggest to the attention of 
others, the principle of the change we would urge. We confess a 
slight feeling of disgust in dwelling so long upon the pecuniary aspect 
of the change proposed,—not because pecuniary suggestions are to 
be disregarded, but because they sink into such insignificance in 
comparison with the higher advantages to be derived from such a 
plan. 

It is during the first two or three years of school life that that 
which will be predominant in the future character, is taking its hue 
and bent. It is then that all the permanent modes of thought and 
habits of mind begin to develop. Is it immaterial, as respects the 
whole subsequent mental life, whether this be done under the 
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guidance of superior skill and experience, or be left to mere chance ? 
It is then that all the emotions of a human soul are beginning to 
germinate and grow, eventually to be a blessing or a curse in the 
world, according as they are holy or vicious. Is it of no importance 
that, while these are yet in the germ, they should be assiduously 
watched and governed? Should be tenderly nurtured, or vigorously 

suppressed? It is then that the character, the happiness, the entire 
- destiny for two worlds, are subject to the direction and control of 
others, more than at any subsequent period. Does it make no 
* particular difference whether such interests be entrusted to those who 
seriously appreciate their responsibilities, and are eminently qualified 
by nature and experience to discharge them, or whether they shall 
be committed to those who conclude to teach, because teaching, 
though not so well paid, is more respectable than doing housework ? 
Oh! is there any spectacle so sad, bitterly sad, as to see sensible 
Christian parents committing the future welfare of their children to 
the hands of ignorance, inexperience, and utter incompetency, while 
they will not entrust the cutting of a dress, or the making of a pair 
of boots, or any other trivial interest, to any one not in the highest 
repute for competency and ability! What strange exhibitions we 
must sometimes furnish to angels ! 

Are there any who are disposed to think we attach too much 
importance to the kind of training received during the first few years 
at school? Let them consider the power of a mother’s influence ; 
what it has been proverbially, in respect of the great and good men 
of history. What cultivated and devoted Christian mothers are, and 
always have been, in the world, all primary teachers might and 
should be. 

We must leave this most fruitful and important subject, conscious 
that we have only touched upon a few of its surface-thoughts. We 
earnestly commend it to the attention of all true friends of education, 
fully believing that the most signal advances that are to be recorded 
in the annals of popular education, are to have their beginning at the 
Primary School. 
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HINTS TO SUCCESS. 


1, Have an aim. Work for some end. Conceive distinctly 
what that shall be. -Give some deliberate reflection to the subject of 
your labors as a teacher. Seriously consider what the final object of 
them should be,—what particular result of all your endeavors would 
justify you in saying, at the end of your career, with humble, grateful 
joy, “I have been successful.” Don’t work another day without 
distinctly discerning some goal however distant. What would you 
think of the merchant who should convert all his wealth into a 
princely cargo, and then commit his noble ship to the mercy of wind 
and wave, rudderless and chartless, without any thought or purpose 
as to its destination. He would forthwith be sent to the mad-house. 
Yet his conduct would be wisdom itself in comparison with his to 
whom has been intrusted the training of mind, freighted as it is with 
the possibilities of infinite wealth, and who goes to his daily work as 
to a dead and aimless routine. All aimless work is, at the best, 
useless work. It may be ruinous. The archer may strain his 
bow with unequaled strength, but, if it be aimless, its shot will be 
either useless, or kill his friend rather than his foe. | 

Have an aim as definite as that of the miser or the martyr, and 
then, | 

2. Consecrate yourself to it as devotedly as they. Let your 
school be your almost constant thought. Be diligent to contrive and 
plan for it; to devise new methods to interest, to instruct, to benefit 
and bless. Mature your plans deliberately. Execute them calmly, 
with cheerful pleasantness, but with a resolution that “never 
surrenders.” Don’t be frightened at difficulties. To a person with a 
soul they are only a taunting challenge to battle, and he who is 
worthy of victory and glory is willing to earn them by earnest battle. 
Be not depressed by delayed success. Have faith. Only deserve 
success and it will surely come. 

‘Never give up! there are chances and changes, 
Helping the hopeful, a hundred to one, 

And through the chaos High wisdom arranges 
Ever success,—if you’ll only hope on.” 

Strike no doubtful nor feeble blows. Let your work have might 
in it; the might of a soul that is on fire with earnestness. Let it be 
propelled with a will that is indomitable. Be persevering. Clingto 
your purpose with a persistent tenacity that yields only with success 
or death. Be every thing that signifies force. Take rank as a 
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power in the world. Success -will not come by wishing for it. 
Deserve it. Command it. Create it. Itis given you to do itif you - 
will. 

3. Self-culture. Don’t forget this. High success in anything 
worthy of earnest effort is impossible without it. Think. Think 
much. Don’t let your out-of-school life be frittered away in empty, 
gossipy chit-chat. Have diversion, of course, and of a sort that shall 
refresh and re-animate soul and body ; but let it be as the exception, 
not as the rule of life. Thought, too, must have food, or starve. 
Hence you must read. ‘You need not wait till you can buy a library. 
Call upon the minister or lawyer. They will be glad to see you and 
serve you. You will find in their libraries various books on history, 
biography, travels, &c., that will be worth your reading. 

It is of essential importance to any particular success in your 
teaching, whether in the primary or any other grade of school, that 
you should be familiar with the great facts and principles of Natural 
Science, including Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Physical Geography, and Astronomy. 
At the risk of displeasing divers jealous book-makers, we shall 
venture to suggest a book in each of these departments as suitable for 
private reading or reference. If we were to name text-books for 
class use, the list would be somewhat modified. Botany, Gray’s 
Manual; Zodlogy, either Redfield or Gould and Agassiz; Physiology, 
Hooker; Natural Philosophy, Silliman, (just issued); Chemistry, 
perhaps Wells, (just published) ; Geology, Hitchcock, (rather dry 
for reading, but more popular books are either less complete, or too 
large and costly, or too difficult to get, being foreign) ; Mineralogy, 
Dana; Physical Geography, Guyot, (Warren is admirable for young - 
classes) ; Astronomy, Bouvier, (full of interest and instruction, though 
not the best for advanced classes). 

It is not unkind to say that if you are at all fitted for the life of a 
teacher, you will find such a course of reading full of the richest 
enjoyment, even aside from its professional bearings, and it will 
multiply your resources, your efficiency, your successes, and your. 
enjoyment as a teacher, a thousand fold. Neglect all earnest effort 
for your self-improvement and you will be throughout, and at the 
end, as at the beginning, meagre, common-place, never rising in 
professional advancement, in social position, in public estimation ; 
wondering and complaining that you are not appreciated, that others 
are promoted while you are neglected, and, in the great review, it will 
appear that your lite, though enriched with the most precious of 
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opportunities, has been little better, if, happily, it has not been worse 
than ablank. On the other hand, make your self-culture the object of 
ardent and constant endeavor, and your career will be progressive in 
everything that signifies success. You will find it a most blessed 
privilege to teach anywhere. Instead of complaining that you are 
unfortunate and unappreciated, you will oftener be wondering that 
you are so singularly favored. As you goon in your career, your 
journey will be amidst the living proofs of a useful life, until the end 
shall come, and then, in the midst of those who have been blessed by 
your devoted labors, the greeting shall be given to you: “ Welldone} - 
good and faithful servant.” Then what an eternity is before you, 
with those who have come with you, guided there by your humble, 
but faithful instrumentality. 

4, Finally, let your daily rule be, from the closet to the school 
room. If the great God go with you, you certainly will not go in 
vain. If you go alone, the issue will be weakness, folly, and failure. 

Young fellow-teacher, all the long future is before you. It is given 
you to choose your own place and destiny in it. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


One of the most effective methods for interesting and instructing 
schools of almost any grade, is by means of Object Lessons. The 
subjects for such exercises are as numerous as the familiar objects 
that surround us, and, of course, these exercises may be greatly 
diversified. As some teachers may not have been familiar with the 
manner of conducting them, the following scene may suggest a simple 
outline of a course that may be pursued by a young teacher giving 
her first lesson. 

If the teacher is upon such terms with her little ones as she should 
be, she may venture to say,— Now, children, you have been very 
good, most all of you; and when you are good and behave so well, 
you make me so happy that I feel just like playing. How many of 
you, when you are happy, feel like running and jumping and having 
a real good time? Well, now I want to play with you. How many 
of you would like to play with me? Now, what shall we play? 
Blind-man’s-buff, or Puss-in-the-corner—or would you rather have 
me teach you a new play?” The preference will probably be unan- 
imous for a “new play.” So the teacher says, “Iam glad you want 
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to learn something new, for that- is the way to grow wiser and wiser 
every day.” Then, after thinking a moment, she says, “I think of 
a play you perhaps will like; it is called conversation, and the way 
to play it is, I talk with you, and you talk with me.” Perhaps there 
may be a few blank faces upon this announcement, the process not 
being so very wonderful or uncommon, even in the school-room. But 
the teacher says, “ We must, of course, have something to talk about. 
What shall it be?”’ Looking about for any familiar object, she takes 
a book, and holding it up, asks, “ What is this?” Answer. “A 
book.” Question. “ How do you know it is a book?” Hesitation 
—perhaps one says, “ Because it is;” or another, “ Because I see it,” 
é&c. Q. The teacher, opening the book, “ What is the book made 
of?” A. “Paper.” Q. “Where does paper come from? Is it 
dug out of the ground, as men dig gold and iron, or does it grow on 
trees?” In some schools the correct answer would be given; “It is 
made from rags.” Q. “How?” Here knowledge will fail, and the 
teacher must give an outline of the process, as well as she can. Af- 
ter explaining the process of paper-making, she may say: “ You see 
that men make paper out of rags. Q. What are rags?” A. “Old 
pieces of cloth.” Q. “ What is cloth?” The teacher will have to 
explain that it is made by fastening close together a great many little 
threads.* “ How many of you have ever seen any thread? How 
many of you know how cotton looks? Well, these little threads in 
the cloth look just like the thread you sew with, and they are made 
by drawing out a little bunch of cotton and then twisting it very 
small, somewhat in this way.” (lIllustrating.) Q. ‘“ Where does 
cotton come from?” <A. “It grows on little bushes.” “So that 
cotton grows on bushes, and cotton makes thread, and threads make 
cloth, and cloth makes rags, and rags make paper, and paper makes 
books. Where then does the material of books come from?” A. 
“Tt grows on bushes.” Q. “What else do people use paper for 
besides making it into books?” Various answers. “They make 
news-papers. They write letters on it. They make bandboxes with 
it. They paper rooms and kites with it. Store-keepers use it to 
wrap things in.” 

The exercise can be carried to any extent, examining and discus- 
sing the substances that help to make the book, such as leather, 


* The teacher should have, upon the desk, a little bunch of cotton, anda 
piece of cloth from which she may easily detach one or two threads to show 
the nature of cloth. 
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thread, gold, ink, &c. Care should be taken, however, not to have 
any lesson tediously long. The same object may be taken as the 
theme for successive lessons. In a similar manner, by selecting 
various articles of familiar knowledge, such as a shoe, a knife, a hat, 
a pencil, an eze, or an oyster, pupils might be interested to know that 
everything we eat and everything we wear comes originally from the 
earth as veyvetable productions, and that everything we drink, and 
everything we use as tools, or utensils, or machinery, come originally 
from the earth, either in the vegetable or the mineral form. Even 
for the air we breathe, we are indebted to vegetation. 

We are aware that we have presented the subject very imperfectly ; 
but if we have furnished a fruitful suggestion to any whose profes- 
sional experience is vet brief, we have accomplished all we hoped. 
May we say to such, especially to those in the earlier grades of school, 
that if you will give your earnest attention to this as an occasional 
mode of instruction, if you will make a few experiments with enthu- 
siasm, and will, and tact, you will probably be gratified with the 
result. You will probably find yourself beset with unwonted ques- 
tions. “Pa and ma” will be catechised in a similar way. In other 
words, you may find that you have effectually awakened a thirst for 
knowledge which, though humble in its beginning, may be the first 


chapter of an eventful biography to more than one of your young 
charge. 


THE FORMATION OF AN IcEBERG.—The glacier is composed of 
fresh water. Its elements are modified more or less by the cMaracter 
of its base. The fracture and disruption is caused by wave action, 
by gravitation and temperature. The iceberg is a liberated glacier. 
I know not how to describe it. In color, its whiteness is opaque, like 
frosted silver. Its base is cobalt blue, and its edges flash and sparkle. 
Its shape depends on the influence around it. You find all landscape 
forms and features upon it. Mingled with these pleasing associations 
are higher feelings of grandeur. I have measured them and have 
found them to be 300 feet, and the entire height of one such is, there- 
fore, 2,100 feet. Millions of tons are embraced in it, and it moves 
sometimes three miles an hour. There is something infinitely impos- 
ing in its march through the ice-fields—Vorth and South. 
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Hesivent Giitor’s Department. 


For the Common Schoo] Journal. 
CLASSICAL CULTURE. 


THE chief design of education is not to fit its recipient to amass 
wealth, to make a good appearance among men, or to obtain a liveli- 
hood without much labor; though by many a parent any one of these 
is deemed a sufficient compensation for the dollars and cents expended 
in the intellectual training of a child. But whatever use may be made 
of acquired knowledge, it is certain, that that course of training, which 
is most productive of intellectual discipline, is the best entitled to the 
term education. 

The question, what are the advantages at the present time, of a 
study of antiquity, has been often and ably discussed, and it is at the 
advantages afforded in this department, we would take a glance. 

A classical education comprehends a study of the Greek and Latin 
languages, together with the matter contained in Greek and Latin 
books. 

The most prominent and obvious advantage of the study of these 
languages is, that it affords us direct access to the treasures of knovwl- 
edge which they contain. The relics that have descended to us from 
the remains of the literature of these nations, are still at this day 
exceedingly valuable, as containing much interesting knowledge in 
various departments of learning. Nearly all that we know of the 
other nations of antiquity, as well as the entire history of these illus- 
trious nations themselves, is contained in these languages, with all 
that we know of their arts and political institutions. They contain 
also many excellent ethical writings. , In the Greek language in par- 
ticular are found specimens of poetry in every department, which 


have served as models to Europe for two thousand years. Besides © 


this the study of Greek and Latin affords us a key, not to the litera- 
ture of these languages alone, but also to modern literature. Another 
advantage is that it affords us the only key to the etymological under- 
standing and appreciation of the force and meaning of a large class of 
words in daily use. It is well known that our language has borrowed 
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largely from the /earned languages, not only directly, but also through 
the medium of the French. Hence the knowledge especially of 
Latin, gives great facility, both in understanding the meaning of many 
of our ordinary words, and in using them appropriately. This is an 
advantage not easily overrated by those who aim at writing their own 
language with accuracy and elegance. 

But the most important advantage derived from these studies, and 
one that alone is sufficient to justify a very general extension of clas- 
sical education, is the effect which they have'in training, developing 
and disciplining the mental powers. A rapidity of intellectual action 
is gained, which is of incalculable value to the learner. There is 
something gained by being compelled to commit a variety of forms, 
the most regular and methodical that can be found. The exercise of 
translution constitutes a most valuable part of this mental discipline. 
The meaning of all the terms, as they were intended by the author is 
to be sought out. Books of reference are to be consulted. The labor 
of research is often great, and the difficulty of the analysis, which it 
sometimes requires, may often prove more than the student can sur- 
mount; yet in the labor of the enquiry consists more of the profit, 
than in the success of the research. After he has conceived the 
meaning of the original, it is to be expressed in his own language. 
His mind is stored with the materials of the author, to which he is 
only to give another form of expression. Thus his first step to Eng- 
lish composition is lightened and made easy, and serves as a continued 
and most effective training in this branch. 

It would be well if all our teachers could be somewhat acquainted 
with these languages. A person who has had this discipline is 
enabled to do many times as much thinking every time he reads a 
sentence in his native tongue, as any other person of equal mental 
endowments, without any of this training, so that the objection which 
is often made, that these studies are useless to those who cannot take 
time enough to master them, isunwise. The study of language seems 
to belong especially to the season of youth, and says a writer on this 
subject, “I would say to every parent, who has the means, give all 
your children the benefit of a classical education. If your means are 
too limited, start them all in a classical course, as being the one 
which will multiply the educational outlay a thousand per cent. more 
than all the systems of science, falsely so called, and practical shorter 
courses, ever invented as helps to the heedless.” 


A. M. L. 
Vou. XII. No. 12. 24 
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Yor the Common School Journal. 
TEACHER, WILL YOU FORGIVE ME? 


Ir was on one of the “ Hard days ” of school, which I believe every 
teacher experiences occasionally, when there was restlessness and 
inattention on the part of scholars and the whole atmosphere of the 
school-room seemed pregnant with disorder, that a little girl, of nine 
years, came to me with a lie, and told it with such boldness that it 
shocked me, and caused my blood to chill. 

There is perhaps no sin of the child which presents to me such a 
gloomy aspect, as that of telling a direct falsehood. I was deeply 
grieved. I talked with her candidly, endeavoring to point out to 
her the magnitude of her crime, and its consequences. I lifted my 
heart to God for his blessing, but she continued to affirm her inno- 
cence, though with weeping. I told her to go to her mother, and tell 
her all about it, and come to me in the morning and confess the whole 
of her guilt. After school I sat down in sadness and thought within 
myself, “Is this the return forall my kindness tomy scholars? Has 
the effort that I have made to impress moral lessons upon their minds 
been all in vain? I have often set before them the sin of breaking 
the commands of a Holy God, and has it been of no avail?” But 
my sadness was changed to joy. The door opened, and the little girl 
entered with a quick step, with eyes swollen with weeping, and with 
a hand raised, she said, “ Teacher, I am sorry I told youa lie. Will 
you forgive me?” She buried her face in her hands in my lap and 
wept as though her heart would break. I assured her of pardon, but 
told her there was a higher Power whose pardon she must seek. I 
commended her in prayer to God. 

She promised never to tell another lie, and with a light heart and 
smile upon her countenance, bidding me a cheerful “ good night,” 
went home, as I trust, a better girl. With what joy those words fell 
upon my sad heart. “ Teacher, I am sorry I told you a lie. Will 
you forgive me?” Fellow teacher, there are many things to encour- 
age us to faithfulness in our labor of love. 

Ours is a high vocation. We are making impressions upon the 
plastic mind of the child, that will last through life, yea, through 
eternity. How important that we give right impressions, impressions 
that shall be the means in God’s hand of leading the child to the 
blessed Saviour. “In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not whether shall prosper 
either this or that, or whether they shall both be alike good.” H. 
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For the Common School Journal. 
NO GOD AT SCHOOL. 


THe merry peal of the school-bell, as it rang out on the clear, 
frosty air, penetrated to Mrs. Arnold’s pleasant sitting-room, from 
which, strangely enough, the light was so excluded that a figure on 
the sofa was just discernible. There was a quick movement, then a 
voice said, “Oh! Mrs. Arnold! ¢s it school time?” and the curtain 
hastily drawn up revealed the pale face ang troubled look of the 
speaker. 

“ Never mind the time, my dear,” said Mra. A. “The doctor says 
you're not to go out hese ae 

“ But I must go.” 

“Oh, no! Miss Judson can teach to-day.” 

“I’m afraid she’ll not succeed. She is a most excellent assistant, 
but I fear she has not tact to manage nicely alone, therefore I must 

” 

Mrs. Arnold was not convinced. She knew the young teacher 
had long been laboring beyond her strength, and now there was great 
danger that a serious illness would be the result. So laying her hand 
lightly on the sick girl, she gently forced her back to the pillow, and 
with a kiss, bade her “be a good girl.” 

“ Come, Miss Judson, are n’t our ringlets in order yet?” called 
Sarah Arnold. “Qh, yes! here we are,” and a fair girl with a face 
like a dewy rose-leaf, and a shower of auburn ringlets falling over 
her shoulders, came tripping into the room. 

“Why, Julia,” and there was a sudden cloud on the fair brow, 
“what are you thinking of? ‘The first bell has rung and there are 
half a score of children at the street door, waiting to kiss you.” 

The bright light came into Miss Seaford’s eyes. “The darlings, 
you must kiss them for me;” then holding out her little hot hand, 
she said, “ Will you mind taking charge of school to-day, Lilla? I 
am too sick to go out.” She saw the cloud on Lilla’s face and hast- 
ened to add, “I am very sorry as you, but am sure that Mr. Clarke . 
will send some one to assist you.” 

“Well, if I must, I suppose I can, but you'll have to tell me just 
what to do,’"—and she sighed as if terribly injured. 

“The programme is in my table drawer; that will guide you. 
Please give my love to the children, tell them I am sick, and that I 
hope to hear they have been very good and done all they could to 
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assist you. And Lilla,” she said more earnestly, “ you will not omit 
the devotional exercises this morning.” 

Lilla ee doubtfully at her pretty foot, “I don’t know,—TI can’t 
promise.” 

“ Don’t you profess to be a christian?” was the blunt inquiry of 
Sarah Arnold. Neither of the girls seemed to notice it, but Julia 
said again, “ Don’t omit -prayer, Lilla.” 

The bell again sounded, and Miss Judson went alone to the school- 
room. We will not follow her there, but transport ourselves to the 
close of the afternoon session, when, with red eyes and compressed 
lips, she returned to her boarding place. 

“ Poor Lilla,” said Julia compassionately, “how did you get on to- 
day?” 
“ Just no how at all, if that’s any satisfaction,” was the petulant 
reply. “I wish you’d get well and manage the brats yourself.” 

“Why, Lilla, what has happened?” and Julia’s pale face was 
paler still. | 

‘What has happened? I-guess you’d know if you’d been there. 
They acted like so many ‘ bedlamites ;’ but one thing is certain, some 
of them know how ratan feels.” 

Poor Julia sank back to her pillow and covered her face, while 
Miss Judson’s tongue ran incessantly on the troubles of the day. 

A ring at the door, a heavy step in the hall, and then the cheerful 
voice of Mr. Clarke, the Superintendent, was heard inquiring, “ How 
is your ‘birdie’ to-night, Mrs. Arnold? I hope Miss J. has told no 
frightful stories to worry her.” 

At the first sound of his voice Miss J. hurriedly left the room, but 
the face of the sick girl was lighted by a bright smile, and she gave 
him a cordial welcome. After a moment, however, she asked abrupty, 
‘“ Mr. Clarke, what has been the trouble in school ?” 

“Oh! nothing to worry you; Miss Lilla was a little cross-grained,” 
said he lightly, then adroitly changed the subject. As he rose to 
take his leave, he turned to Mrs. A., “Take good care of this little 
girl, we can’t afford to lose her now.” 

“Mr. Clarke, I shall go to school to-morrow.” 

“Bless me! are you insane? Why, you positively shall not.” 

“T must go,” and the voice had a quick nervous ring. “It’s kill- 
ing me to stay here and know of all this trouble.” 

“JT don’t like to enforce commands on a lady, but go to sleep like a 
good girl and get well in the course of a week. Good night,”—and he 


was gone. 
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The next morning, to the surprise of all, Julia said quietly, “ Please, 
Lilla, go first to the school-room, I will be there in time to lead the 
devotions.” In vain were the protestations of Mrs. A. and her 
daughters, Augusta and Sarah. When they found she was not to be 
moved, they brought cloak, hood, tippet, and overshoes, carefully 
wrapping up the slight form in them. 

The school-room door was almost reached when a voice exclaimed, 
“Julia Seaford, what a child! Here, take my arm,” and the kind 
Superintendent supported her to the door, where he left her, saying, 
“ T’ll come in and look after you in a few minutes.” 

As she entered the reom, the children looked up with glad 
smiles, kissing their hands to her as she passed. ‘They had just fin- 
ished the Scripture reading, and she named a hymn for the morning 
offering of praise. As a hundred sweet voices swelled in the strain, 
the languid eye brightened, the pale cheek flushed, and when at its 
close, she knelt and offered a simple prayer, there was a holy hush on 
those young hearts. 

Soon the little bell sounded, and the pupils turned to their lessons ; 
while a class, led by Miss Judson, disappeared in the recitation room. | 
Julia’s weakness overpowered her, and she laid her head on the table 
almost as helpless as an infant. 

“ Dear Miss Seaford, we are so glad you’ve come back, but you are not 
well,” and Carrie Barnes’ sweet face was nestled close to that of her 
teacher. Miss S. raised her head, and seeing the sympathetic faces 
of the children said, “ No, darling, I am not well, but,” and her eyes 
filled with tears, “when I heard how much trouble Miss Judson had 
yesterday, I was too much grieved to stay away, How could you do 
so?” 

There was no response for a moment, but the tearful eyes and 
troubled faces of the children showed their penitence. Presently 
Charlie Thompson raised his hand and said gravely, “ We are very 
sorry, Miss Seaford, but we couldn’t help tt, for Miss Judson didn't 
pray. She didn’t really,” he continued as he noticed the expression 
of his teacher’s face, “and it seemed just as though there was no God 
here at all.” 

“ But God was here just the same,” interposed the teacher. 

“Yes, ma’am, but we forgot it.” 

Teacher, think of it. Does it ever seem to the little ones under 
your charge that “God is not here?” Do you, by neglecting to call 
upon “ Our Father” cause them to “ forget ?” Are the “ little ones,” 
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whom “ Jesus blessed ” not brought daily to His feet and His favor 
implored for them? | 

Let those who neglect this solemn duty look well to it, lest from 
their example children are led to think there is “no God at school.” 


N. 
Broox.yrn, Conn., Nov. 5, 1858. 


A BeavtiruL, THoucHt.—When I gaze into the stars, they look 
down upon me with pity from their serene spaces, like eyes glistening 
with tears, over the little lot of man. Thousands of generations, all 
as noisy as our own, have been swallowed up by time, and there 
remains no record of them any more ; yet Arcturus and Orion, Sirius 
and the, Pleiades, are still shining in their courses, clear and young as 
when the shepherd first noted them from the plain of Shinar. What 
shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue!— Thomas Carlyle. 


TABLE OF ENGLISH CORRELATIVES. 
BY PROEESSOR GIBBS, OF YALE COLLEGE. 


THE name correlatives is given to certain pronouns, pronominal 
adjectives, and pronominal adverbs, which have a reciprocal relation 
to each other, and a correspondence in their forms and significations. 

The class of words with which we are now concerned, are 
demonstratives, in the general sense, inasmuch as they do not name 
any person, thing, quantity, quality, place, or time, but only 
demonstrate or point to it. They are in fact impersonal and unreal, 
being permanently attached to no person, thing, quantity, quality, etc., 
but completely abstract or vacillating. 

This table of English correlatives is extended beyond its ‘just or 
natural limite, in order that it may accord with the tables of Latin 
and Greek correlatives, as they are usually exhibited. 
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The I. column consists of nearer demonstratives. Comp. Lat. hte, 
Gr. obtos, They have peculiar forms in English; (1.) initial , as in 
here, hither, hence; (2.) the form this, as opposed to that; (3.) a 
special form, as now; (4.) forms in common with column II., as 
such, thus, so. | 

The II. column consists of remoter demonstratives. Comp. Lat. 
iste and tlle, Gr. éxstvoc. They have peculiar forms in English ; (1.) 
initial th, as in there, thither, thence, then, therefore; (2.) the form 
that, as opposed to this; (8.) forms in common with column I., as 
such, so, thus. . 

The Iff. column consists of interrogatives. Comp. Lat. quts ? 
Gr. tis. The English interrogative element hu or hev, exibits itself 
here under three different aspects; (1.) in what, which, whether, 
where, whither, whence, ‘when, why, with letters transposed; (2.) in 
how, when there is no transposition, and the sound of w or w@ is lost in 
that of the dipthong ow ; (3.) in who, where the transposition takes 
place, and the dipthong uo or wo has the sound of 00 in moon. 

The IV. column consists of relatives. Comp. Lat, gut, Gr. ds. 
The relative element in English is for the most part the same as the 
interrogative differently intonated. The adverb of manner and 
degree as (for also) was originally a demonstrative. 

The V. column consists’ of extended relatives or universal indefi- 
nites. Comp. Lat. guicunque and qutsquis, Gr. 6s dv. They are 
expressed in English by introducing the adverb ever. 

The VI. column consists of particular indefinites. Comp. Lat. 
aliquis, Gr. tis. They have no peculiar form in English, but are - 
expressed by means of the pronominal adjective some.. They are 
introduced into the table, in order to conform to the tables of Latin 
and Greek correlatives. ; 

The VII. column consists of general indefinttes. Comp. Lat. 
guisquam, Gr. ts. They are expressed for the most part in English 
by means of the pronominal adjective any. Only the third and tenth 
series have peculiar forms; as either (—any one of two; ) ever, (=at 
any time. ) 

The VIII. column consists of negatives, the direct converse of the pre- 
ceding column. Comp. Lat. nemo, Gr. odtes and wits. They involve 
for the most part in English the negative adjective of quantity no. 
The second, third, and tenth series take the simple negative element 
ne; as nought, (=ne aught ;) neither (=ne either ;) never, (=ne 
ever.) It is to be observed, however, that the negation properly 
belongs to the predication of the sentence, and that these words are 
of the same nature as those of the preceding class. 
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The first row or series consists of the pure pronoun of the person. 
Comp. Lat. htc, Gr. otros. They are indicated in English sometimes 
by the termination, as, thts, that, who; and sometimes by a distinct 
word, as one or body. 

The second series consists of the pure pronoun of the thing. 
Comp. Lat. hoc, Gr. totro, They are indicated in English sometimes 
by the termination, as this, nat, what; and sometimes by a distinct 
word, as thing. = * 

The third series consists of adjectives of preference, which combine 
the pronominal idea with that of number. Comp. Lat. alter. Gr. Eregos. 
They are indicated in English sometimes by the form of comparatives, 
as other, whether, either, neither; and sometimes by a more full 
explanation, as whtch (ot the two ;) some one (of the two.) 

The fourth series consists of adjectives of quantity. Comp. Lat. 
tantus, Gr. 1600. They have no pecular form in English, but are 
expressed by the adjective great, variously modified. They are 
introduced into the table, in order to conform to the tables of Latin 
and Greek correlatives. 

The fifth series consists of adjectives of quality. Comp. Lat. 
talis, Gr. tydixos, They have sometimes a peculiar form in English, 
as in columns I. and II, such; but usually are expressed in a more 
circuitous way. 

The sixth series consists of adverbs of the place aie Comp. 
Lat. hic, Gr. tov. They are all of one formation in English. 

The seventh series consists of adverbs of the place whither. Comp. 
Lat. hue. They are all of one formation in English. 

The eighth series consists of adverbs of the place whence. Comp. 
Lat. hine, Gr. todev. They are for the most part of one formation in 
English. ; | 

The ninth series consists of adverbs of the place by or through 
which. Comp. Lat. hac, Greek 17. They have no peculiar form 
in English, but are expressed in a more circuitous way. They are 
introduced into the table, in order to conform to the table of Latin 
and Greek correlatives. 

The tenth series consists of adverbs of time. Com. Lat. nunc. Gr. 
viv. They are expressed in English (1.) by a peculiar termination, 
as then, when; (2.) by special forms, as now, ever; (8.) more cir- 
cuitously, as some time. 

The eleventh series consists of adverbs of repetition. Comp. Lat. 
foties, Gr. tocdéxts. They have no peculiar forms in English, but are 
expressed by means of the adverb often or the substantive ¢emes. 
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They are introdaced into the table in order to conform to the tables 
of Latin and Greek correlatives. . 

The twelfth series consists of adverbs of manner. Comp. Lat. tta 
and sic, Gr. odtwe. They have all a peculiar formation in English. 

The thirteenth series consists of adverbs of the cause or reason. 
Comp. Lat. cur and quare, Gr. tl. They are expressed in English 
for the most part by means of the noun cause. Only in columns III. 
and IV. they have a peculiar form, as why. 

The fourteenth series consists of adverbs of tntensity or degree. 
Comp. Lat. tam, Gr. tas. They are expressed in English (1.) like 
the adverbs of manner, as so, how, as; (2.) more circuitously, as 7 
any degree, in no degree. 


Business Courtesy.—Nothing more certainly marks the gentle- 
man than the observance of a uniform courtesy and kindness in the 
business life. Such a bearing towards all men should be cultivated 
till it grows to a habit. Surely, kind words are abundant, and cost 
no more than harsh ones. Many a man has robbed himself of success 
by an austere and haughty manner. Such an address chills those 
whom interest attracts, and impairs a confidence that might become 
‘ almost fond. There is nothing like a quiet, gentle, and polite manner 
in business. Petulance and passion grow worse by indulgence, and 
unfit their possessor for pleasant intercourse with his fellows. But 
every gentleman has a right to demand and receive courteous treat- 
ment at the hands of those with whom he may deal. He is worse 
than a boor who purposely and coolly refuses to extend it.— Selected. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN GREATNESS AND MEANNESS.— W hat 
I must do is all that concerns me, and not what people think. This 
rule, equally arduous in actual and in intellectual life, may serve for 
the whole distinction between greatness and meanness. It is the hard- 
er, because you will always find those who think they know what is 
your duty better than you know it. It is easy in the world to live 
after the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after your own, 
but the great man ishe who, in the midst of the crowd, keeps, with 
perfect sweetness, the independence of solitude.—Hmerson. 
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How To Reap with Prorit.—For the sake of those who are 
not greatly accustomed to systematic reading, we make some suggest” 
tions as to the best mode of reading so as to gainthe highest advan- 
tage from the books you peruse. 

1 Ascertain the atm of the author. You will thus know what to 
expect from his book, and may save much time, which might other- 
wise be spent in looking for what you could not find. An attentive 
reading of the title page, pretace, and table of contents, will enable 
you to judge pretty accurately what the author is about. Some facts, 
too, which float only among intelligent men, will aid you greatly in 
these matters. 

2. Read wakefully and attentively, and with a determination to com- 
prehend thoroughly the book you are perusing. Read neither cred- 
ulously nor skeptically, but candidly ; endeavoring to go to the root of 
the matter, if possible. One hour of such reading is worth a week of 
’ the superficial reading which is so common. | 

3. Read with a good dictionary at your elbow, and consult it freely 
whenever you meet a word you are not sure you understand. 
Webster and Worcester are the best in general use. We use Webster. . 
Never pass an important word without mastering its meaning in the 
work you are reading. In this way you will soon gaina good stock of 
words for your own use, while you are learning the meaning of the 
book you are reading. 

4. After reading a chapter, close the book and try to recall, and 
State briefly in your own language, the substance of the chapter, in 
the order the author pursues. This is one of the most profitable exer- 
cises. It will show you just how much you have gained by reading. 
If you cannot do this, just read the chapter again. The second read- 
ing will probably do you some good. The first reading has been of 
little use to you, if your are unable to state what the main thoughts 
are. 

5. If the book is your own—but not, if it is a borrowed one—you 
may mark with a pencil the most important thoughts. You will thus 
remember them more easily, and can refer to them readily. 

Adopting these suggestions, you will read slowly; but what you 
read will become yours. It will stir up your own thoughts, and 
probably develop your mental power as healthfully as any other dis- 
cipline you can have.— Ohio Farmer. 
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BRIDGEPORT.—The citizens of this beautiful city have recently 
voted to have their schools free. This is a step in the right direction 
and when once fairly taken it will give very general satisfaction. 
The excellent schools of Messrs. Strong and Wilson should be accessi- 
ble to all the youth and that without “money or price,” in the shape 
of rate bills. 


STAMFORD.—The schools in the first district of this place have 
been made free by avery large vote. We have not had the pleasure 
of visiting them, but we learn that the schools were never in a more 
satisfactory condition than under the present efficient teachers 
Messrs. Balcam and Holley, with several assistant teachers. We 
hope the day is not far distant when every school in our state will be 
free. That good time will surely come and glorious results will 
“attend the same. Where the plan of the free school system has once ° 
been fairly tried, it has never failed to satisfy every candid and rea- 
sonable mind. 


' LAKEVILLE.—During the session of the Institute at Salisbury, we 
had the pleasure of visiting the new and pleasant school-house at 
Lakeville. It is in all respects a credit to the district and we were 
highly gratified in learning that Ex Gov. Holley, was one of the 
most active in securing its erection,—cheerfully paying a large tax 
though having no children to be educated. An example worthy of 
imitation. 

Dr. Knight has here recently opened a school for the training and 
instruction of youth of imbecile minds. We know of no better loca- 
tion for such a school, and of no better man to take charge than Dr. 
K. We wish him abundant success in his laudable efforts. 


Ou10.—In our next we shall give a well prepared article on the 
schools and school system of Ohio. 


Maine.— Want of space compels us to omit an article on the edu- 
cational concerns of this interesting State. We can only say now 
that in the Hon. Mark H. Dunnell, the Superintendent of schools, 
the friends of education have an earnest, persevering, judicious agent, 
who will devote his entire energies to the improvement and elevation 
of the schools. More in our next. | 

Communicated. 

ROcKVILLE.—We visited the summer schools in the east and west 

districts of this place. We found in the first department in the east 
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district, classes in Geometry.and Book-keeping, that recited well, but 

we were particularly pleased with the recitations in Arithmetic. The 
scholars stood at the blackboard and performed and analyzed problems 
with great rapidity and accuracy. 

In the east district we heard one or two classes recite well, but 
regretted to see the want of interest in the school and the bad condi- 
tion of a building so pleasantly situated and in many respects well 
adapted to a graded school. 


Branrorp.—The school-house in the center district is pleasantly 
located on the green, but there is great need of an enclosed yard in 
connection with it. The school is divided into two departments. 
We passed but a few moments in the primary room, but the school 
seemed happy. In the first department there were two teachers. 
The plans adopted appeared judicious, and the school has evidently 
made great improvement. | . 

In the Quarter district we found a very inconvenient room badly 
located and with few of the appliances necessary for a good school. 
The teacher was active and earnest, but had little opportunity to 
secure good order or scholarship. 


STONINGTON.—We found in the south primary school of this 
borough, one of the best illustrations of the influence of kindness, 
uniform courtesy and sweetness of temper in dealing with little chil- 
dren. The pupils obeyed because it was pleasant to do so, and they 
had been taught that it was right. All the exercises exhibited the 
tone and healthfulness of the discipline and instructions. : 

The primary department in the north part of the borough was not 
in session when we visited the place, but we found an excellent school 
in the higher department, exhibiting the effects of thorough instruc- 
tion and proper classification. The citizens of this place possess 
peculiar advantages for a system of graded schools that shall- give to 
all the opportunity of a good education. ‘The private schools have 
enjoyed a high reputation and the public schools can be made equally 
_ good. 


Mystic.—We visited a small but pleasant school across the harbor 
from Stonington, where we found a small house with yard enclosed, 
_ which is unusual in an agricultural district like this. The school was 
in excellent condition. If our friends, Messrs. Carew and Griswold, 
find all the schools of Stonington in as prosperous a state as those we 
had the pleasure of visiting, their work, as school visitors, must have 
some joys. i 
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THOMPSONVILLE.—We were present at the opening of these 
schools on the 19th of October, and visited all the departments. The 
‘buildings have been much improved. An outlay of about sixteen 
hundred dollars by a judicious committee has secured new and com- 
modious seats in three of the rooms, with many other important and 
‘much needed changes. Ata meeting held in the evening after an 
address by the State Superintendent, short addresses or remarks were 
made by the school visitors, district committee and many of the cifi- 
zens who exhibited much interest in the work of improvement, and 
gave unqualified approbation to the action of the committee. C. 


THE JOURNAL.—With this number closes the 5th volume of the 
new series of the Connecticut Common School Journal. The efforts 
made by a few individuals to sustain it during the period of its exist- | 
ence have been neither few nor small. During the year, now about 
to close, unusual care and effort have been essential as, in common 
with every department, the Journal has suffered from the depression 
of business, and the income from advertisements has been much 
reduced. But it need not and should not languish for want of support. 
If the teachers of the State will patronize it as they should do, it will 
exist independent of advertising means. A little personal effort on 
‘the part of our present subscribers would do much towards increasing 
the circulation of the Journal. If each would procure one additional 
subscriber, it would place the Journal on an independent footing. 
Who will do thus much? We are authorized to offer the following 
inducements to any who will make a special effort in behalf of the 
Journal. | 

To any person who will send us the names of twenty new subscri- 
bers and $20, we will send a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary; Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedition ;—or the School Teachers’ 
Library, in 5 volumes. 

For 40 names and $40, we will give a set of Mitchell’s Outline 
_ Maps, new edition. 7 
_ For the names of five new subscribers and $5, we will send either 
volume of the Teachers’ Library or a bound volume of the Common 
School Journal. 

Fellow teachers will you aid the Journal? One friend of the 
Journal has paid $5 to have the Journal sent to five different persons 
as a New Years’ gift for 1859. Who will do likewise ? 
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INSTITUTES. 


In the month of October and November, five of our County Insti-_ 
tutes were held in accordance with arrangements previously an- 
nounced. The two first were held during the same week,—one at 
Stonington, for New London County, and the other at Greenwich, for 
Fairfield County. That for Hartford County was held at East Hart- 
ford, that for Windham County at Willimantic, and that for Litchfield 
County, at Salisbury. They were all well attended both by citizens 
and teachers. The average number of teachers at each was about 
one hundred. From an acquaintance with the Institutes for the last 
four years, we feel no hesitation in saying that none have surpassed, 
in interest, those of the present season. ‘The earnest attention and 
courteous demeanor of those in attendance were such as to indicate 
that an excellent and deserving class of individuals were assuming 
the important duties of the teachers’ profession. 

In the several places in which the Institutes were held, the citi- 
zens manifested a most generous hospitality towards the members and 
by their cheerful presence and ready codperation contributed much to 
the success of the Institutes and to the happiness of those in attendance. 
The aggregate number of teachers who have attended at the Spring 
and Autumn Institutes of the present year, will not vary much from 
eight hundred. Who can estimate the amount of the influence that 
these eight hundred teachers will exert during the coming year? 
May it be for. good. 


To CorREsPONDENTS.—We still have several communications on 
hand, to some of which we shall give space in our next. We have 
two or three which the writers would hardly care to see in type if 
we should follow copy in word, letter, and punctuation. One of these 
is on “Early Impretions,” the latter word occurring several times, 
_ This word and several others to be found in the same article are not 
to be found in any dictionary used in the State of Connecticut. The 
spirit of the article is good, and so are many of the ideas, and we 
should be glad to give it place if we could consistently. Unchanged 
it would astonish some, and changed it might astonish the writer. 


Ge Hotrroox-Scsoo, Apparatus.—This apparatus may, for 
the present, be had of Mr. J. O. Hurisourt, Bookseller, 480 Main 
st., Hartford. In order to procure it, send to Mr. H. a certificate 
stating that it is for the use of a specified district. With the certifi- 
cate, send $3.25. 
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Country ScHoor-Hovses: containing elevations, plans, and specifications, 
with estimates, directions to builders, suggestions as to school grounds, furni- 
ture, apparatus, etc., and a treatise on school-house architecture. By James 
Johonnot. With numerous designs by 8. E. Hewes. New York: Ivison & 
Phinney. 

This is a beautiful octavo, containing 220 pp. of printed matter and seventy 
well designed and executed plates. The author, as agent for the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, has had a rare opportunity for learning the wants 
of the community. The book before us has been prepared with much good 
judgment, and should be in every school district of our land. It contains in a 
convenient form a large amount of information which should be accessible to 
all who are about to erect new school-houses. We rejoice that the number of 
new school-houses is yearly increasing, and shall still more rejoice if they can 
be constructed with a due regard to architectural taste. The publishers have 
well performed their part and made the volume as attractive as it is useful. 
On the receipt of $2 they will forward the work to any part of the Union, free 
of postage. 

First Boox or Science, in two parts, being, Part I , First Boox or Natv- 
RAL PuitosopHy anp Astronomy. By William A. Norton, M. A., Professor of 
Civil Engineering in Yale College. 217 pp. 12mo., and Part If., First Book 
oF CHEMISTRY AND ALLIED Sciences, including an article on Agricultural 
Chemistry. By John A. Porter, M. A., M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry 
in Yale College. 12mo., 202 pp. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. This vol- 
ume is printed in a very attractive style, and the matter is in all respects wor- 
thy of its style. It will prove a valuable addition to books of science, and the 
well known ability and reputation of the authors afford clear proof of the 
correctness of the information given. We commend it to teachers and com- 
mittees. . 

Tue Nationa Primer, or Primary word builder. By J. M. Watson. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. This beautiful little primer seems to be just the 
thing for the little folks. It is one of the national series of Readers published 
by Messrs. Barnes & Co., and prepared by Messrs. Parker and Watson, 
gentlemen of large experience and success as teachers. We consider it one of 
the very best series now before the public, both as relates to the work of the 
‘compilers and publishers. Such books deserve patronage and they will doubt- 
less receive a liberal share. © 


Tue Atitantic Montaty.—This excellent Magazine fully sustains the repu- 
tation of being the best Magazine of the kind now before the public. Sub- 
scribe for it and you will receive your money’s worth. To any who will send 
to us the names of ten new subscribers for the Common School Journal and 
$10, we will send the Atlantic Monthly fer 1559. 

Pererson’s Lavigs’ Macazine.—This work is a great favorite with the ladies 
and is in all respects a good Magazine, not surpassed hy any. To any of our 
lady subscribers who will send the names of eight new subscribers and $8, 
we will send a copy of Peterson for 1859. Who will have it? 
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